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ADVERTISEMENT. 



If it be necessary to offer any apology for 
publishing a volume of Sermons in the 
present day, when the country abounds with 
works of this description, it must be sought 
for in the circumstances under which they 
were delivered. The situation of the writer 
and the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed differed so much from the ordinary 
relation between the preacher and his con- 
gregation, that this may have produced a 
new train of ideas, and possibly have placed 
old truths in a novel form. 

These Discourses were drawn up for the 
use of the junior rather than the senior 
Members of the Universitv of Oxford, and 
addressed to them by one wlio, (hiring the 




vi Advertisement. 

last fourteen years, has filled a great variety 
of academic offices. His chief object has 
been, to impress strongly on his hearers 
the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
from a thorough conviction, that much of 
the irreligion prevalent in the world, and 
which in his official capacities he was 
frequently called on to punish and re- 
strain, arises from an ignorance of our 
holy faith. 

He is fully aware, that in many respects, 
especially in point of style, this production 
may be liable to just criticism ; but he fears 
that any attemj^t to make the Sermons 
more pleasing to the ear would be ac- 
companied with the danger of detracting 
from their simplicity, and thus render them 
less convincing to the heart. 

The object which induces him to pub- 
lish them is precisely the same as led to 
their composition, the hope that they may 
prove beneficial to the cause of true re- 
ligion) particularly, if it so please God, in 
that University, to the improvement of 
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which all his exertions have been directed 
for the larger portion of his life. And if, 
when his immediate connection with Ox* 
ford has ceased, he shall still be in any 
way serviceable to her higher interests, it 
will be the greatest satisfaction to him; 
since he firmly believes, that the blessing of 
God cannot rest on any place where true 
and sincere religion does not flourish ; and 
that no place of education can be useful 
to a country, unless, under the blessing of 
God, it promote the cause of vital Chris- 
tianity. 



Kings Worthy, Oct. 19, 1829. 
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SERMON T. 



THE DUTTES OF AN ACADEMICAL PREACHER. 



2 Timothy iii. 16. 

All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness. 

It is a curious and useful research to mark the 
various steps by which the Almighty accomplishes 
the same great end, during the different periods 
and circumstances in which his Church has been 
placed. The progress and successive alterations 
which are visible in the moral world, correspond 
with the changes which are discoverable in the 
animal economy ; but the arrangements which 
provide for all the growing wants of maturing 
society as far surpass in skill and divine workman- 
ship the provisions made for the preservation of 
the natural frame, as the direction of rational and 
accountable beings offei*s a more complex field 
for the display of wisdom and goodness, than can 
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2 Academical preaching. 

either be required or exhibited in the formation of 
creatures, guided by the force of instinct alone. 
In both the hand of the alU^vise Artificer is equally 
perceptible ; and while the investigation of the 
one will lead those who pursue it from nature 
up to nature^s God, so may the tracing of the 
other strongly point out to us that superintending 
Providence, which is always active in behalf of the 
Christian world, and may teach God^s servants 
and ministers of the present day how to apply 
those powers, with which he has graciously 
furnished us, to the end which we are peculiarly 
commissioned to promote. 

While the infant world consisted of compara- 
tively small numbers, tradition supplied adequate 
means for communicating the will of God ; and 
direct revelation, at first imparted to all, was by 
degrees confined to the leading members of society, 
who became the sovereigns and priests of their 
respective families and dependents. The growing 
corruptions of mankind, whose crimes increased 
more rapidly than their numbers, tended to con- 
tract the influence of direct revelation, till the 
written word, committed to the keeping of the 
Jewish nation, and destined for their spiritual 
government, furnished a guide equally sure for 
the direction of all of them who were anxious to 
understand the commandments of their Maker. 
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And though the gradual defection of the people, 
who alone possessed this glorious privilege, seemed 
for a time to extinguish the brightness imparted 
from above, yet were there always left knees 
which had not bowed to Baal, and a successive 
race of prophets, to whom the word of the Most 
High was occasionally revealed. 

In each of these successive periods, we may 
admire the wisdom which adapted the provision 
to the immediate wants of those for whom it was 
designed. Too great a degree of revelation would 
be as incompatible with a state of probation as 
too little. If in arguing against the deist we 
maintain, that it is reasonable to expect some 
revelation of the will of God, on the ground, that 
we cannot conceive how a Creator could place 
responsible beings in a state of trial, without 
granting them some rule for their guidance, of 
the certainty of which they could entertain no 
doubt ; surely we may argue as safely against the 
fetalist in saying, that the awards of a future state 
could hardly take place, if our will were not 
concerned in our obedience, if our conviction did 
not lead us unto God, or if we were compelled 
to act contrary to our deliberate choice. 

As education and institutions could supply the 
place of immediate interference, God was pleased 
to withdraw the latter by degrees from his 

B 3 
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servants, and exhibited instances of it onlv, when 
their repeated crimes had subjected them to his 
wrath, when repentance had again opened the 
door of mercy, and the prophet was sent to 
deliver and to reform them. Such were the 
introductory steps which preceded the coming of 
the Messias ; and in the teaching and the atone- 
ment of the Author of our salvation, the same 
economy is equally observable. Justification 
through faith is offered, not forced upon us. 
Jesus always condescended to satisfy the scruples 
of the vteak, but never gratified the curiosity 
of the captious. His miracles were adequate 
to the conviction of men disposed to receive 
them ; before the self-opinionated and proud 
pharisee they were performed in vain. When 
our Lord ascended into heaven, the preaching of 
the disciples, and the documents of his life with 
which they furnished the Christian world, supplied 
the place of his sacred presence ; while the early 
errors and concerns of the Church drew forth the 
apostolic Epistles, and completed the Canon of 
Scripture, which forms our guide in the present 
day. 

If the immediate interference of God now 
ceased, it was because the scheme was now 
perfected ; for the written word furnishes the 
followers of Christ with a rule as inspired and 
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sure, as a more direct revelation could provide. 
We have more than Moses and the Prophets, 
and they who hear them not, owe their infidelity 
to some other cause, than to a want of care in 
the providence of God. The superintendence, 
however, which the Most High exhibited towards 
his Church, did not end here. The establish- 
ment of a ministry dedicated to his service is 
calculated in various ways to fulfil the offices, 
which the apostles and their brethren performed 
in the early state of the Christian community. 
Jn our case the Scriptures supply the place 
of immediate inspiration, and the exhortations 
or warnings, the reproof or consolation, which 
we can administer, come from the same source, 
tend to the same great end, and are equally 
calculated to obviate the wants to which the 
Church of Christ is now exposed. 

Satisfied as we are of the superintending good- 
ness of Heaven, we cannot doubt, that the exist- 
ing state of the Church is best suited to our 
present trials and necessities. Had it seemed 
fit to the Almighty, we who are here assembled 
might have been favoured with the preaching 
of St. Paul ; and however strongly we may wish 
that we had been made partakers of so glorious 
a privilege, there is one consideration which 
should at least lead us to acquiesce in the dis- 
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pensations of Providence as they are now vouch- 
safed. Even in the face of his powerful argu- 
ments and persuasive eloquence, there were not 
wanting men who rejected and despised the 
offers which he bore ; whereas the scoffer of 
the present day is happier far in this, that though 
guilty of rejecting the same salvation, yet may 
he obtain some excuse through the weakness 
of the preacher, and our inability be pleaded in 
extenuation of his unbelief. For it cannot be 
denied, that professional preaching is of much 
less apparent benefit to the Christian community 
than might have been expected, and that the 
Scripture, which if properly applied might have 
proved profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, is not 
now visibly productive of such a result, when 
offered in the sermons of the dispensers of God^s 
word. 

Convinced then of the great importance of 
preaching, and conceiving that we do not derive 
from it all the spiritual advantages, which its due 
performance would be calculated to produce ; 
it may not prove useless to trace some of the 
causes of this evil : which investigation, if it 
effect nothing else, may at least benefit one who 
is entering on so important an office as that of 
public preacher before the University. 
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The most obvious causes which prevent the effi- 
cacy of preaching arise as much from the hearer as 
from the preacher ; and the temper of mind by 
which both these parties are actuated is so closely 
connected, that there seems little probability of 
benefitting either, unless we can reform both. 
The evil of which I speak arises from the objects 
which the preacher and the hearer are but too 
apt to have before them, and which are, it 
must be confessed, at total variance with the 
true ends towards which sermons should be 
directed. 

The natural tendency of every man's mind, 
who is called on to exhibit himself in public, is 
to hope, that he may meet with the tacit approba- 
tion of his audience. It is a feeling wisely and 
graciously placed within our breasts, but it is one 
which is ever accompanied with great danger; 
and should it become the mainspring of our 
conduct, it would destroy all the good purposes 
for which it was kindly implanted. Here then is 
a formidable rock on which the preacher's bark 
is in constant danger of foundering ; and one 
additional difficulty in steering our course con* 
sists in this, that whereas there is no reason why 
the preacher may not receive and rejoice in the 
approbation of his Christian brethren, yet when- 
ever he shall so shape his course as to seek the 
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praise of his hearers in lieu of their edification, 
he will have mistaken the rock on which he is 
about to strike, for the celestial haven towards 
which his voyage should have been directed. 
In the hearer the danger is nearly the same: 
that which should have furnished him with doc- 
trine, with reproof, with correction, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness, is, by the method in which 
he performs the duty of attending the word 
preached, converted into an entertaining trial of 
skill, in which the preacher's talent is rather to be 
criticized than the hearer edified : we assemble 
rather to discover bow he preaches, than to learn 
how we may be improved. The blame must be 
shared between the hearers and the preacher, 
and the evil is equally injurious to both. Would 
to God that we could both join in a common 
attempt to remedy our defects. 

The great end and object which both should 
constantly keep in view, is the edification of the 
Church of Christ, of ourselves as members of his 
mystical body, of our brethren as of fellow-heirs 
together with ourselves of the glorious promises 
of the Gospel. It is a mistaken and injurious 
supposition, that this edification can take place 
in one way alone, or that the benefit of the 
Christian community may not be promoted by 
ten. thousand different instruments and means. 
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The wisdom of the learned, the iDformation of 
the scientific, the powers of the eloquent, work 
all one and the same great end, if properly 
directed ; while the exertions of the less gifted 
may contribute no less essentially to turn the 
hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just, by demonstrating the power of the grace 
of God, which out of weakness bringeth forth 
strength, which enables the lowly ministers of his 
word and will to be more than victorious in a 
struggle, in which their success depends on the 
strength of the cause in which they are engaged, 
rather than on the forces which they can indivi- 
dually summon to the conflict. 

There are two causes, which, humanly speak- 
ing, contribute more than any other to furnish 
the minister of God's word with these requisite 
qualifications ; I mean, sincerity, and a con- 
viction of the importance of the office which 
we have to fulfil. On the first of these it would 
be useless to dwell, for without it, it is obvious 
that the words of a Cicero or Demosthenes might 
delight the ear for the moment, but would fail 
to procure the attention of the heart, the only 
species of attention which in spiritual concerns 
can be profitable to the hearer. The last is 
perhaps more frequently disregarded. God has 
ceased to exhibit himself immediately to his 
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creatures. God has ceased to send inspired 
messengers, to warn, to reprove, or to comfort ; 
but he has still a body of men, into whose hands 
the denunciations of the Scriptures have been 
committed ; who are his sworn servants com- 
missioned to publish his law and will ; who by 
the establishments of our country are ordained 
not only to minister about holy things, but espe- 
cially appointed to deliver in their sermons these 
important truths to their brethren, who might other- 
wise overlook the dictates of religion. We know 
the usual readiness with which we assent to the 
•commands of those in authority, and the com- 
parative repugnance which is experienced when 
any individuals venture to direct, who are not 
clothed with official power. How different then 
the effect of our preaching, if we address our 
audience, not as if they were constituted the 
judges of our arguments, but as hearers of that 
word of God, which we are appointed to dis- 
seminate! How different our exertions and 
energy, if we could impress our own minds with 
the hope, that our words might help forward even 
one Christian brother in the path of heavenly 
wisdom ; if we could preach as if for this and 
every discourse we ourselves must hereafter give 
a strict account ; as if every hearer would at 
the day of judgment be questioned as to the 
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use he has made of God's messages promul- 
gated by our lips ! It was the advice of the 
Divinity Professor whose lectures I attended, 
that no one should ever sit down to the com* 
position of a sermon, without trying to turn 
his own ideas to the thought, that the everlasting 
salvation of a Christian brother might depend 
on what was thus preached : it is a charge of 
which the benefit is so obvious, that I cannot 
help praying God, that it may recur to others 
as often as it has to myself, and that others may 
have grace to make a better use of it. 

In order to give authority to these observations, 
it may not be amiss to examine the preaching 
of our Saviour, and the greatest of human preach- 
ers, if indeed he may be called a mere human 
preacher, the blessed St. Paul : and presumptuous 
as it might seem to institute a comparison with 
the Son of God, or even with his inspired 
Apostle, yet shall we never injure ourselves by 
raising too high the standard of our imitation. 

If we regard the sermon on the mount, we shall 
not discover any close reasoning which might 
rivet the attention of the hearers ; we shall not 
perceive any of those turns of oratory, with which 
the writings of St. Paul abound ; but the chief 
characteristics of it consist in simplicity, and 
the authority with which it is delivered. The 
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object of it is twofold ; to convince his hearers 
of the imperfection of their past obedience, and 
to give them plain rules for the guidance of 
their future conduct. These two ends are 
strikingly answered ; but the only observation 
which is recorded concerning the impression 
which it made is, that he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes. Not 
.with a disputatious exhibition of superior learning 
and attainments, which would leave the hearer 
as ignorant as it found him ; but with a dignity 
which truth inspires, and a plainness suited to 
the comprehension of the meanest of his audience. 
Again, our Lord taught continually in parables, 
a method well suited to convince, but of which 
the efficacy depends not on exalting the charac- 
ter of the speaker, but in the circumstance that 
the hearer acknowledges the general truth, before 
he discovers its immediate application to himself; 
so that when he sees the bearing of the argument, 
his prejudice is already driven from the field. 
Jesus ever took occasion from accidental circum- 
stances to enforce the important doctrines of 
religion, and his discourse found topic of holy 
application from every passing event and ex- 
ternal object which was near him. This was the 
conduct of one, whose aim was the edification 
of his hearers, but would never have been adopted 
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had not simplicity been his guide. The autho- 
rity with which be spake surpassed, by many 
degrees, that with which any human being can 
venture to address his fellows ; but let us not 
lower the office to which we have been called. 
In speaking from this place, we speak with the 
delegated authority of the ministers of Christ. 
We in Christ's place warn our brethren to flee 
from the wrath to come, and to bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance. Viewed in this light, in- 
stead of our being guilty of arrogance in so doing, 
we shall hardly perform our duty if we do not in 
this, as in all other points, endeavour to imitate 
the example of Christ. 

The difference in point of manner between the 
preaching of St. Paul and our blessed Saviour 
arises chiefly from this circumstance, that in the 
discourses which remain to us, they addressed 
themselves to descriptions of persons totally dis- 
similar. Can we conceive two audiences with 
less seeming resemblance than the woman of 
Samaria and her companions % and the crowd of 
heathen and philosophic disputants whom the 
great apostle to the Gentiles encountered at 
Athens **? And yet in the outline of the dis- 
courses addressed to both, there is a great cor- 

• John iv. * Acts xvii. 22. 
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respondence. In both it consists of the offer of 
a divine revelation resting on the authority of the 
speaker, not attempted to be proved, but de- 
clared with the greatest simplicity. Take the 
last address of the same apostle to the Church 
of Ephesus, when they came to meet him at 
Miletus^. It is indeed, as well as the other 
parallel, too long to be here quoted ; but if we 
examine it throughout, we shall hardly find any 
thing which a pastor of the present day might 
not say to his flock, if he faithfully fulfilled his 
office. No assumption of authority beyond what 
now belongs to a bishop in the Christian Church. 
The pathetic influence which it then had on the 
Ephesians, and which it cannot now fail to have 
on every thoughtful reader, arises from a simple 
declaration of his own past fidelity, and his future 
readiness to be ofieVed up in the cause of 
Christ. 

When St. Paul addressed himself to Felix and 
Drusilla, it might surely have been expected that 
bis discourse would have abounded with such 
argumentative proof, as would have clearly shewn 
a believer in revelation, that Jesus was the 
Christ ^. But, on the contrary, bis topics are of 
the most obvious description ; they touched on 

« Acta XX. 18. ^ Acts xxiv. 22. 
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righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come; 
tbey touched on that, probably, which really pre* 
vented Felix from being a believer ; and therefore 
as edification was the end sought, the arguments 
were the best selected ; but they are very charac- 
teristic of him who glories that he had preached 
not with man's wisdom, (i. e. not with such oratory 
as would please the natural man,) but with the 
truest oratory, the oratory which would edify his 
hearers. 

The duty of an academical preacher is beset 
with many and great difficulties, and those chiefly 
peculiar to the place. On other occasions, the 
preacher does generally possess that superiority 
of education over the mass of his hearers, which 
gives him a species of authority, a chief ingredient 
in the persuasive oratory of the apostolic ages ; 
and even where, from the class of persons whom 
he addresses, his attainments are inferior in point 
of ordinary information, yet the sacred direction 
which has been given to his studies, produces, to 
a certain degree, an authoritative influence cor- 
responding with that of the former. But in this 
place, a large mass of our hearers must always be 
our equals ; to most of us who undertake the 
office, very many must in every respect be our 
superiors. Add to which, that simplicity of 
discourse will, before an educated audience, fre* 
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quently fail to obtain that attention which the 
importance of religion should demand. An aca- 
demical audience is rather to be reminded of its 
duty, than to be instructed in it. We are usually 
familiar with the precepts of Christianity, how- 
ever much our practice may vary from its dic- 
tates. To gain attention then in bringing for- 
ward things new and old from the treasury of the 
word of God, to place old truths in so new ai 
light, that they may be equally attractive as the 
succession of worldly information and business, 
about which we are ordinarily employed, is a task 
of no trifling difficulty, and one for which every 
human attainment might seem to be insufficient. 
The only consolation is, that if we strive to do 
our best, we shall not be left to our unassisted 
powers. That Almighty Being, who has promised 
to be always present with his Church, whose 
constant care has preserved it thus long in its 
purity, by whose ordinance it is that we are 
called to this place and station, will not desert us, 
if we are not wanting to ourselves. His grace 
will make the talents with which he has supplied 
us useful and edifying to the Church, if we 
endeavour to use them for the end for which they 
were bestowed. The ordinary method by which 
the divine interference is exhibited is that of 
producing strength out of weakness, of accom- 
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plishing an end to which the means employed are 
apparently inadequate. The greatest of human 
instruments to answer the purposes here required, 
to supply the wants of a community situated as 
ours, is theological learning, arising from the 
application of human intellect to sacred pursuits. 
This, however, is an instrument not more valuable 
than it is rare, and in Oxford particularly so, 
inasmuch as most of us are from obvious reasons 
obliged to dedicate our chief attention to other 
objects. Still, however, something may be ac- 
complished by those who possess not this most 
excellent gift. For in no branch of literary pur- 
suits is the distinction between knowledge and 
information more strongly discoverable than in 
theological studies. He is possessed of theo- 
logical information, who is well acquainted with 
all the errors into which the ingenuity of man has 
transformed the word of God : he is possessed 
of theological knowledge, who on all the great 
questions of religion has made up his mind upon 
sound principles, and has arrived at a correct 
conclusion. The combination of these two quali- 
fications forms the perfect divine ; but they are 
in their nature so distinct, that there is no reason 
why either may not exist separately from the 
other. He who is possessed of any portion of 
theological knowledge, may so far be useful to 

c 
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his brethren. If he be practically acquainted 
with the Gospel dispensation, he must have ap- 
plied it to his own case, to the temptations with 
which his own situation is encompassed ; to the 
failings and infirmities of which, as an individual, 
he has felt the effects. He must have observed 
what has led him to transgress, and what has 
reconducted his erring footsteps to the paths of 
righteousness and peace. The simple recital of 
these plain truths may be highly beneficial to 
human beings placed under similar circumstances ; 
and the spiritual warfare of every member of 
Christ's Church militant here upon earth so 
nearly resembles that of his brethren, that ob- 
servations drawn from such a source can hardly 
be uninstructive even to those, whose external 
lot is widely removed from our own. 

The leading arguments and principles on which 
the mind of one believer habitually rests, differ 
much from those which have produced the same 
effect in others. But the Christian minister, by 
stating these to his fellow-creatures, who stand in 
need of every support, and to whom one argu- 
ment may be persuasive, though better ones have 
failed, may through God's mercy be productive 
of good, though in point of theological inform^ 
ation he might deem himself inadequate to this 
task. It is with these views, and on these 
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grounds, thai I have ventured to take the office 
upon which I am now entering, the most important 
one indeed, as far as I am concerned, to which I 
have ever been called. In other situations, the mind 
naturally reposes on itself and its own resources; 
here the less we trust ourselves, the greater will 
be our prospect of that ultimate success, which 
must depend on God^s making our imperfect 
exertions effectual to the great end to which they 
are directed. The object, therefore, of my future 
discourses, as indeed it has been of this, shall 
be the production of such topics as have been 
serviceable to myself, and which therefore may 
not prove useless to others, whose situations or 
natural infirmities expose them to the same diffi- 
culties. The faults and sins, the weaknesses and 
imperfections, to which I shall direct your atten- 
tion, are those of which I have myself felt the 
effects. The arguments in favour of holy prac- 
tice or of firm belief which I shall bring forward, 
will be such as have satisfied me ; such as, in my 
opinion, might be given as a reason of the faith 
which is in us. 

The object which I will try to keep in view 
shall be the edification of the Church of Christ, 
the salvation of my hearers and of myself; ai)d 
while we pray God that success may crown the 
labours of all his servants, who are promoting 

c S 
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the same end in a variety of ways ; it may be 
deemed neither presumptuous nor enthusiastic 
in one, who is endeavouring to tread the lowlier 
path of Christian preaching, to ask for the assist- 
ance of your prayers, that the grace of the Holy 
Spirit may render effectual his attempt to promote 
the glory of God, 
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EBRONEOUS OPI19IONS OF THE AT019EKENT. 



Rom. viii. 32. 

He that spared not his own Son^ hut delivered him up 
for us allj how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things ? 

Whenever ihe great doctrines of our holy 
religion have gained the ascendancy within the 
breast of an individual, they will produce effects 
corresponding to their momentous importance. 
The superficial and, careless Christian may call 
into consideration the commands of his Maker, 
in cases which strongly press upon his con- 
science ; but it is a thorough conviction alone 
which can make us constantly have recourse to 
the same divine standard, and refer all our con- 
duct to the law of God. Half Christianity 
may induce us sometimes to look up to his 
will, but it is a sincere belief in Christ which 
can alone lead us to view correctly the truths 
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of the Gospel, and always to keep in mind 
the commandments of the Almighty; for the 
doctrines on which our faith as Christians should 
rest will influence all the thoughts, words, and 
actions of the disciples of Jesus. In estimating 
therefore the real state of a Christian community, 
or of ourselves as members of such a body, we 
should do well to turn our particular attention 
to the minuter workings of every day life and 
conversation, and not to form a favourable opi- 
nion, till we discover the traces of genuine Chris- 
tianity in the ordinary direction of what we think, 
say, or do. 

If we wished to examine the real opinions 
which the Apostles entertained of the blessings 
of redemption, we should arrive at our object 
with greater certainty and truth, by tracing 
the various expressions which fall from them, 
when speaking incidentally on the subject, than 
by searching for those places where their im- 
mediate attention was directed to this point. 
It might indeed be no easy task to find many 
of this latter description ; for their minds were 
so forcibly impressed with the paramount im- 
portance of the pardon offered to mankind 
through the Son of God, that they assume it as 
a first principle, and only allude to it in expres- 
sions of thanksgiving and praise. They would 
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not compare it with the good things of this life, 
for comparison would have degraded that to 
which alone they looked up ; but the subject 
so pressing to their thoughts shews itself in every 
page of their writings by incidental remarks. Let 
us examine a few of these. 

St. Paul says, " Giving thanks unto the Father, 
who hath made us meet to be partakers of the inhe* 
ritance of the saints in light : who hath delivered 
us from the power of darkness, and hath translated 
us into the kingdom of his dear Son : in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of our sins*." Again ; " to whom 
God would make known what is the riches of 
the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles ; 
which is Christ in you, the hope of glory'*." 
Why does St. Paul, when addressing the Thessalo- 
nians, say, that he is bound to give thanks to God 
for the brethren ? because God " called you by our 
Gospel to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ^" Why does St. Peter bless God 
the Father ? because " He hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ^." It will be useless to adduce more 
authority to prove, that wherever the holy 
Apostles speak of the blessings of Christianity, 

.• Col. i. 12. b Ver. 27. « 2 Thess. ii. 13, 14. 

* 1 Peter i. S. 
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they consider it as the greatest gift for which 
a creature can praise his Creator. They express 
themselves as on a subject the noblest and most 
subhme which can occupy the human mind. 
In strict conformity with this view does the 
Church of England, in the form of general thanks-^ 
giving, praise God " for our creation, preservation, 
and all the blessings of this life ; but, above all, 
for his inestimable love in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ, for the means 
of grace, and the hope of glory/* 

From these observations then we may. be 
convinced, that the apostles considered red^mp-^ 
tion in Jesus Christ as the greatest of all bless-^ 
ings, and that our Church too in its Offices regards 
it.iu the saaie light. But if we turn our eyes 
from these higher stan'cTards of faith, to the 
opinions of Christians .of the present day, I fear 
we shall observe a most alarming change in this 
particular. We cannot but deplore the alteration^ 
but its existence we cannot deny. The mass 
of those with whom we live, and who share with 
us in the common name of Christians, are bent 
on other objects than the means of present grace 
or the hopes of future glory : are either absorbed 
in the concerns of this world ; or at least regard 
many things as much, if not more than the 
salvation of their souls through Jesus Christ. 
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The only use of thus examining the state of 
our neighbours is, that by the reflected light 
thus gained we may look into ourselves. If 
many with whom we live be far removed from 
apostolical anxiety with regard to the leading 
features of our holy faith ; if most of those with 
whom we are engaged in business or amusement 
fall far below the language of our Liturgy in 
estimating the value of spiritual blessings ; surely 
we may well feel alarmed for ourselves, lest we 
too should have partaken in a common error. 
If we see that no striking difference exists be- 
tween us and our brethren ; if we observe a wide 
disagreement betjveen our brethren and the early 
converts to Christianity ; surely we have every 
reason to doubt concerning our own safety ; have 
every motive to make us examine our hearts, 
lest at the day of judgment we should find, how 
lowlv we have esteemed that which the sincere 
follower of Christ must consider as his blessing 
and his hope. 

Talk to the ordinary Christian of the comforts 
of redemption, will the terms in which he speaks 
of it correspond wiih the texts which we have 
already heard ? But should his words seem like 
the expressions of an apostle, still when earthly 
matters form the subject of discourse, will any 
one imagine this same person to be sincere in the 
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maimer id niiidi fae hss spoken ot oar Redeemer ? 
Either id his K<nDer vann praises, ufaicfa had no 
foandatioQ io his heart, be d e ce i % e J his owd 
sooi : or he b pretending to a character for re- 
ligioo. which in the first mofnent of sincere and 
unguarded cooTersatioo he has not coosbtency 
enough to preserre. 

This I fear we must allow to be the case with 
the great mass of mankind with whom we lire : 
are we ourselves then tree from the infection 
of this same disease ? Do we not find the same 
imperfect views of the blessings ot' religion within 
our own bosoms ? Do we not admire revtrlation 
more in our words than our lives? Do we not 
ofier thanksgivings for that uhidi we lightly 
esteem, and praise the Almighty with our lips, 
while our hearts are far from him ? That this 
is more or less the case with every one of iis 
I am afraid we must confess, if we will speak 
the truth ; God grant, that in tracing the sources 
of the evil, which we will proceed to do, we 
may discover a remedy for our sin. 

It may fairly be asked, whether the insufficient 
notions which exist among us, of the leading 
doctrines of Christianity, may not prove on 
examination to be one great cause of the evil of 
which we complain ? In vain shall we expect 
to have the building good, if its foundations be 
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unsound ; in vain shall we look for a Christian 
life arising from any thing but a Christian belief. 
With this view therefore I shall dwell particularly 
on the mistakes into which Christians are apt to 
iall, with regard to the mystery of redemption 
through Jesus Christ. 

The first error to which many if not all of us 
are liable, is the tendency which we have to set 
up ourselves and our own works in opposition to 
the mercies of God through Jesus Christ. We 
feel unwilling to give all the glory to God. We 
observe a marked difference in the conduct of 
different men. Some appear to follow a path 
directly contrary to that of godliness, while others, 
though they occasionally err through frailty or 
mistake, seem grieved at their disobedience. 
Among the latter class we probably rank our- 
selves, and, like the pharisee in the parable, in- 
wardly thank the Almighty, that we are not as 
other men are. It is doubtless a Christian reason 
for praising his holy Name, from whom all good 
things come, if we are in any wise enabled to 
comply with the law of God ; but it can never be 
a subject for self-complacency, or an argument for 
trusting in the work of our own hands, that others 
are worse than ourselves. He who entertains so 
false an opinion, probably does so from imagining 
that redemption is but to make up for the de- 
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ficiencies of his conduct. That God will accept 
his imperfect endeavours, and compensate for 
what is wanting from the inexhaustible store- 
house of the merits of Christ. He must imagine, 
that his own nierits will be received by the 
Almighty Judge as far as they are available, and 
that Jesus will compensate for the rest. 

Now it may safely be asserted, that there is 
not a text of Scripture, which, when fairly ex- 
amined, will sanction such a view of the matter ; 
and yet perhaps no error is more common. No- 
thing can be more clear than the Articles of our 
Church are upon this point. " We are accounted 
righteous before God only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not 
of our own works or deservings*'." The lan- 
guage of Scripture throughout accords with the 
declaration of our Article. " All have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God ; being justi- 
fied freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood ^^^ And yet that this error is still very 
prevalent, I think can hardly be doubted. It is 
very probable, that among my hearers there may 
be some whose hearts will still dread lest, in 

• Art. xi. ' Rom. iii. 23. 
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placing their whole reliance on Christ, they 
should be undermining the ground-work of a 
godly life ; if such were the natural tendency of 
this doctrine, it might well be urged as an argu- 
ment against its having come from God ; but the 
mistake arises from viewing the scheme of re- 
demption partially. We are justified by faith, 
we shall hereafter be saved by the merits of 
Christ ; therefore let us walk as becometh the 
disciples of Christ. " For ye are bought with a 
price; therefore glorify God in your body, and 
in your spirit, which are God^s ^.^^ The same 
Almighty Being, who made us such as we are, 
dictated the religion and the motives which are 
to influence our conduct. The observance of 
his laws he has sanctioned by the prospect of 
rewards and punishments, but he has made our 
gratitude the motive of our obedience. " If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.^^ In acting 
with our fellow-creatures, should we not ourselves 
wish to do the very same ? In an hour of diffi- 
culty, in the moment of danger and of death, should 
we not rather be surrounded by friends who 
owed us a debt of gratitude, than by the same 
persons influenced by the hopes of advancement 
or of immediate reward ? would not the gratitude 

« 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
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of the former be a much surer pledge of assist- 
ance, than the selfish and interested prospects of 
the latter? If any doubts remain, let me intreat 
those who entertain them to search the Scrip- 
tures, and not to trust my word any further than 
it agrees with those lively oracles ; and if they 
there find justification spoken of as the gift of 
Grod through Christ, and salvation to be obtained 
through him alone, let them not entertain any 
fears as to the result of doctrines which the book 
of life contains. Let them pursue the investigation, 
and they will find, that practical holiness can 
have no other true origin than correct belief. 
That the motives which God proposes are those 
which, humanly speaking, would be most likely 
to produce the life which he will accept. 

Another error which I shall mention arises 
from an incorrect idea of original sin. Our pride 
strongly resists the self-abasing doctrine, that we 
are very far gone from original righteousness, 
that we are by nature the children of wrath, and 
such other expression as our Articles and the 
word of God adopt, in mentioning our present 
fallen condition. Pride is doubtless the source 
of our rejecting them, but pride goes hand in 
hand with error; and while it refers our conduct 
to our fellow-creatures, forgets that the Maker of 
us all, God blessed for ever, must be the only 
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Being to whom in our actions we should ulti* 
mately look. An act of kindness performed to 
a fellow-creature in distress is the genuine off- 
spring of a compassionate heart ; but let us not 
mistake ; it is not the offspring of a Christian 
heart, unless that heart be governed by Christian 
principles. The cup of cold water given to the 
disciple will be accepted because given in the 
name of Christ. Human beings can rarely dis* 
tinguish the motive, and charity would forbid us 
to view the act, in a less favourable light when our 
neighbour's character is concerned. 

But it is to know little or nothing of our holy 
religion to suppose, that these acts are the same 
to the eye of heaven. To the Almighty every 
motive, however secret, is always open. If 
the conduct which we adopt have no reference 
to God, if he be not in our thoughts when we 
act, to him the act must be displeasing, though, 
as far as man is concerned, it may seem good. 
If obedience be occasional, and dictated by fancy 
and caprice, we cannot hope that Grod will accept 
it as obedience. If obedience proceed from any 
other motive than such as refer to him to whom 
alone it is due, it may produce the same outward 
effect, but we must at least acknowledge ourselves 
&r gone from the standard of real obedience. All 
religion has for the great object at which it aims 
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this obedience of the heart ; this love to God, 
which makes our wishes and inclinations con-^ 
formable to those of our Maker ; and doubtless 
were there a human being so constituted, that 
every desire of his heart, every breathing of his 
soul, were in strict accordance with the law of 
God, die Almighty would delight in honouring 
such a person with every mark of his favour: a 
life of obedience here, would lead to a life of 
glory hereafter. Granting however this position, 
how shall we be benefitted by it ? Can we rejoice 
in thinking of the purity of that God whom we 
adore, when we feel that this his attribute will 
only fall with tenfold weight on the pollutions 
with which we have defiled ourselves ? Can we, 
who have often disobeyed his holy mandates, 
comfort ourselves in tlie prospect of being judged 
by him who would greatly reward perfect con- 
formity to his will? Alas! the more just he is, 
the less can we stand before him ; the purer he 
is, the blacker will our sins appear. To what 
then shall we fly? to whom shall we have re- 
course ? To that Gospel, which preaches forgive- 
ness of our transgressions, by the redemption of 
the blood of Christ ; to that Saviour, of whom 
this glorious attribute is declared, " This is a true 
saying, and worthy of all men to be received, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
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sinners/* Here then we have something definite 
on which we can rest, on which we can build 
our own hopes of salvation ; and whenever this 
truth has got possession of the heart and the 
understanding, the effects will instantly manifest 
themselves, and produce that gratitude, which is 
justly due for the mercy of God as displayed In 
the redemption. He who looks up to Christ 
crucified as the only legitimate ground of future 
hope, is in much less danger of underrating the 
talue of that inestimable offering. He who con- 
siders that the Son of God died to redeem us 
firom our sins, is little likely to be careless of his 
conduct, or to esteem that a light offence tor 
which the blessed Jesus suffered on the cross: 
but degrade this holy event to the rank which he 
would assign to it who deems it merely a coin- 
pensation for our defects, the counterbalance of 
our deficiencies, and we alter the very nature of 
our holy religion. The votaries of such a scheme 
will relinquish one by one the rules of Chris- 
tianity, till they continue in sin that grace may 
abound. 

• Having thus traced some of the erroneous 
opinions to which we are most exposed, let us 
apply the investigation to ourselves; for many are 
theoretically right in these points, though they 
practically neglect them. Let us suppose then 

D 
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for the moment, and I trust that the supposition 
is a true one, that we all acknowledge our entire 
dependence on Christ, and the righteousness to 
be derived through him ; but let us see whether 
our every day thoughts and words do not belie 
the concession. We traced the opinions of the 
apostles, by observing what they said when speak-> 
ing incidentally on the subject. We must do 
the same by ourselves. In the ordinary inter* 
course of life, it is probable that the firmest be- 
liever will only occasionally introduce the subject 
of religion. We do not generally trouble our 
neighbours with those topics which most seriously 
interest ourselves. We may live long with an 
acquaintance or casual friend, without discovering 
his particular views on many earthly subjects; 
unless indeed it happen that we are ourselves 
engaged in the same pursuits. This will pro* 
bably be much the case with our spiritual con* 
cerns. But when we come into contact with 
those whose employments are the same as our 
own, we naturally fall into discourse concerning 
them. Thus if two persons met who were not 
intimately acquainted with each other, however 
much in earnest they may both be, it is likely 
that they would say little or nothing of another 
world. But if they were intimate, and frequently 
conversed in private, without ever turning to 
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religious subjects, we might be quite certain that 
one at least was lukewarm about religion. By 
this standard let us judge ourselves. Does the 
mercy of God through Jesus Christ ever form 
the subject of conversation, when we are engaged 
in quiet intercourse with some religious friend? 
if not, depend upon it we do not view redemp- 
tion in the same light in which the apostles did. 

Again; no temporal concern, about which we 
are very anxious, is ever long absent from our 
thoughts. Where the mind is warmly engaged, 
and the afiections strongly wrapped up, we say 
perhaps little, but we always think much and 
frequently on the subject. Is this the case in 
our own minds with regard to redemption ? if 
Dot, redemption is not uppermost in our hearts ; 
it is quite impossible that we can be very earnest 
abcMit that, of which we never speak, and seldom 
think. We are either careless about all religion, 
or we are careless of the peculiar tenets of Chris- 
tianity. Into which of these errors we have 
fallen, we must decide for ourselves, by again 
examining our conduct in small things ; we must 
see whether we are thoughtless as to our general 
lives, or only with respect to the fundamentals 
of our holy faith ; and by the answers which our 
own consciences give us, we must strive to get 
the better of our sin. I have mentioned what 

D 5 
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seems to be the easiest and safest test on this 
momentous question. The application of it to 
the individual is beyond the power of the 
preacher ; and may that Saviour, who died for 
our sakes, make us also highly esteem the re- 
demption which he purchased ! 

It has pleased Almighty God to grant to his 
Church a long and gracious peace, so that for 
many years no considerable persecution has 
attacked us ; smaller difficulties and afiAictions 
have harrassed her members, but none have been 
put to trials such as were experienced by the 
early converts to Christianity, and the reformers 
of our own Church. It is an acknowledged 
truth, that the flame of Christian zeal has always 
burnt brightest in the hour of persecution : God 
grant, that the temporal prosperity with which 
he has so bountifully supplied us may not have 
produced the contrary effect, and that his good- 
ness may not hereafter be found to have given 
birth to lukewarmness among us. When we 
have nothing to fear, we are not so much called 
on to examine the foundation of our faith ; but 
when persecution and death are the consequences 
of acknowledging our belief, no one will be rash 
enough to do so, without being convinced of the 
truth of it. Hence it is probable that we should 
find a greater portion of steady reliance on the 
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atonement in the early followers of Christ, and 
in those who stood forward against the errors 
of the Church of Rome, than among ourselves, 
who may admit the Gospel in all its purity 
without any apprehension of danger. This is, 
I fear, not only likely, but really the case. We 
shall not, however, remedy the evil by denying^ 
it. We must acknowledge it to our own hearts, 
if we wish to cure ourselves ; we must not hide 
It firom our brethren, if we are anxious to benefit 
them ; but confess that our trust and comfort 
in the atonement is not half so sincere and earnest 
as it ought to be, from the portentous scheme 
of God^s goodness to fallen man which it re- 
veals. 

In seasons of difficulty, persecution weans men 
from the hope of earthly treasure ; in seasons of 
prosperity, self-mortification must do this. The 
martyr would pray that he might be enabled to 
withstand the terrors of death. The Christian 
on whom the world smiles must pray, that he 
may have grace to withstand the temptations 
of life. The martyr would watch lest any weak- 
ness of his own should lead him to deny his 
Saviour, or avoid the pangs with which he Was 
threatened. The Christian of the present day 
must watch, lest his own carelessness be the 
cause of his downfal, and make him relinquish 
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the prospects of heaven offered him io Christ* 
When St. Stephen the first 4Dartyr was standing 
before his fierce persecutors, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, he looked up stedfastly into heaven, 
and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God ; and when afterwards 
they had taken him out of the city, they stoned 
him, calling upon God and saying, ^^ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit/^ When it shall come to that 
hour, and we too must resign ourselves into our 
Maker^s hands, may we too look up to heaven, 
with eyes as firmly fixed upon the same rock, 
and exclaim with equal sincerity and faith, ^^ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit V^ 
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Acts xix, 2, 3, 4. 

We have not w much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost And he said unto them. Unto what 
then were ye baptixedf And they saidy Unto John^s 
baptism. Then said Pauly John verily baptized with 
the baptism of repentance^ saying unto the people^ 
that they should believe on him which should come 
after him, that is^ on Christ Jesus. 

It is manifest from this reply of St. Paul to the 
declaration of the Ephesians, that he did not con- 
sider those who were, ignorant of the Holy Ghost 
as admitted into the Christian church. It was 
ID reality the case, that they had not been re- 
ceived into covenant in the names of that holy 
Trinity, which our Lord had appointed as the 
form of baptism ; but St. PauPs observation is 
elicited by the words of the text, and points out his 
opinion on this matter. It is of importance to 
Jceep this continually in view, when we are com- 
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paring the state of Christians of the present day 
with the eariier ages of the Church, or with those 
servants of Christ who brought about the Reform- 
ation in England, and whose opinions we may 
discover in the Liturgy of our Church. 

It was assumed in a previous discourse, not 
only that the mass of Christians of the present 
day were less anxious about salvation than those 
of the apostolic age, but that this arose, in a great 
measure, from their neglecting the fundamental 
doctrines of the atonement and sanctification ; 
and some reasons were assigned which might 
probably have produced this effect with regard to 
the first of these. The attempt which was made 
with reference to one of these doctrines, shall be 
renewed with respect to the other ; for I fear that 
the influence of the Holy Spirit is as lightly 
esteemed among us as the redemption of the 
blood of Christ. We will examine therefore 
certain texts of Scripture, and expressions taken 
from our Liturgy, in order that we may see 
whether we esteem this blessing as greatly as we 
ought ; and we will then proceed to trace some 
of the probable causes, why they who profess 
Christianity sincerely, are now apt to entertain 
false or erroneous opinions as to the importance 
of these doctrines, and to seek with less earnest- 
ness for the assistance of this heavenly messenger. 
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Our Saviour declares, that it is expedient for 
his disciples that he should leave them ; for ^' if 
I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you*/^ St. Paul speaks of the assistance with 
which the Holy Ghost furnishes the believer, in 
sayings " The Spirit helpeth our infirmities : for 
we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought : but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered*>/* 
St. Peter, in addressing the Church, calls them 
" elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience and sprinkling of the blck)d of 
Jesus Christ*^.'' It would be useless to adduce 
any more texts, but in these the coming of the 
Holv Ghost is said to be more than sufficient to 
compensate for the absence of Christ. His 
practical influence on the individual is declared, 
and sanctification is coupled with, and made as 
it were the means of, our receiving the benefit of 
the atonement. 

In conformity with the text of St. Paul, our 
Liturgy prays in the Communion Service, that 
God will ^' cleanse our hearts by the inspiration 
of his Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love 
him, and worthily magnify his holy name.^^ In 

* John xvi. 7. *» Rom. viii. 26. *^ 1 Pet. i. 2. 
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the Baptisinal Service we return thaoks, ^^ th^t it 
bath pleased God to r^eoerate fbe iniaDt with 
his Holy Spirit, and to receive him as his own 
diild by adoption.^^ These texts and prayers 
have been selected, not to prove the conformity 
of the one to the other, for of this few will doubt 
who fairly examine both ; but to shew the stress 
which both the one and the other lay on the 
blessings of sanctification. For as it may be 
feared that the mass of Christians of the present 
day do not come up to this standard, so it may 
be useful to us to see, whether our own real 
belief be not less near the apostoUc measure, 
than we had ourselves imagined. It were need- 
less to urge the importance of such an examin- 
ation ; and assuming that it is more or less the 
case with us all ; that we being believers in the 
doctrine of sanctification, are less earnest about 
it than we ought ; we will proceed to examine 
some of the causes to which this evil may owe its 
origin. 

Causes which produce any considerable effect, 
generally depend on the wrong application of a 
right principle ; for if the principle be originally 
false, a slighter examination will produce a 
counter-action, and truth more readily triumph 
over misrepresentation. Thus mankind are con- 
stantly led away by their passions, but these 
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passions are only the wrong application of a 
right feeling ; and where good and evil spring 
from the same source, men may easily magnify 
the one till they lose sight of the other, and 
view with unmixed aversion that which might 
have furnished them with the greatest advan- 
tages. They will examine one side of the 
question only; and if it unfortunately happen 
that the dark part be turned towards them, they 
will not credit the accounts which others give/ 
who either see it in a contrary light, or have 
the wisdom to examine it more fully. Hence 
we find the same thing represented by one party 
as the engine of evil, while another regards it 
as the only means of producing good, though 
it is in truth perhaps neither the one nor the 
other. Every good gift of God may be abused; 
and it is long before men learn to distinguish 
between the evil which is the consequence of 
particular causes, or which merely arises from 
the abuse of them. Thus by mistaking the 
abuse of the belief for the consequence of the 
belief in the assistance of the Holy Spirit, either 
in others or ourselves, many who sincerely pro- 
fess Christianity, have formed an incorrect esti- 
mate of the fundamental doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion through the aid of the Holy Ghost. 

No doctrine has been more subject to abuse, 
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and this perhaps from the very facility of per- 
verting it. The artful hypocrite may lay the 
foundation of his frauds on whatever grounds he 
pleases ; he may pretend to superior sanctity 
of life, and exhibit the proof of it in his appa- 
rent neglect of human advantages ; while he 
conceals his lust for power under the cloke of 
indifference to pleasure or riches ; but if he 
preserve not his consistency, his detection cannot 
be far distant. So again prejudice may assume 
the garb of Christian zeal ; but the expedient 
will be vain, where interested motives are seen 
to lurk beneath the covering. Discovery is in 
both cases comparatively easy, because conduct 
is in both cases appealed to as the test of truth : 
and every one is ready to apply the Christian 
rule, " by their fruits ye shall know them." But 
where the only criterion is that of inward feelings, 
a large scope is afforded the individual for de- 
ceiving not only the world, but himself. Few 
countries have witnessed such tremendous scenes 
of blasphemous deception as this, and in none 
have errors been propagated with greater readi-* 
ness, by imputing a more than scriptural autho- 
rity to the pretended communications of the 
Holy Spirit. In the early stages of Christianity, 
that divine influence was largely vouchsafed on 
account of the necessary wants of the persecuted 
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ministers of Christ ; but its presence was wit- 
nessed by such outward manifestations, as left 
no room for doubt of the reality of that imme- 
diate influence. The speaking in languages which 
they had never learnt, and the performance of 
miracles, shewed in the strongest manner that 
the Spirit of the Most High was working with 
the servants of Jesus. The Christian of the pre- 
sent day cannot doubt, that as far as is necessary 
for the Church of Christ, the same Spirit is still 
employed in the same work ; but he can have 
no certain proof that any individual is under this 
influence but from his life and conversation, com- 
pared with the divine commands. If then an 
appeal to immediate inspiration claim to itself a 
Jaw above, or varying from, that of the Gospel, 
a knowledge and belief in the Gospel may make 
us at once reject it ; but the fanciful, the pre- 
judiced, the injudicious, will readily range them- 
selves under a banner where their own impressions 
are to form the law by which their lives are to be 
directed. That liberty of conscience, which by 
God's especial blessing we enjoy in this country, 
leaves great scope for the operation of these 
causes ; and no one who is acquainted with the 
state of religion among us at present, or in times 
past, can question their effects. But it is to the 
counteraction of these circumstances, to which 
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I now allude. These evils have perhaps met our 
own eyes, or have been seen by those on whose 
religious instruction we depend for many of our 
opinions. Hence because the influence, or pre- 
tended influence, of Grod's Holy Spirit has been 
abused, we over anxiously guard against the 
recurrence of the danger, and in avoiding one 
evil fall into another. Mankind have gone astray 
by consulting their own feelings ; but can pure 
Christianity be divested of human feeling ? how 
without it shall we find '^ faith which worketh 
by love ?" Mankind have gone astray by trust- 
ing their own imaginations, and mistaking them 
for the influence of the Holy Ghost ; but shall 
we fancy that any thing but the Holy Ghost 
can direct or sanctify our reason, our affections, 
or our feelings? Here then the misuse which 
others have made of the doctrine of sanctification, 
inclines us to err on the opposite side, and w^ 
trust not enough, because otliers have failed from 
an excess of confidence. 

Another form in which this fallacy gains ad- 
mission into our hearts arises from our own 
misuse of the same doctrine. When we examine 
our sins, and find that they have originated in our 
own neglect, we blame our human imperfection, 
and consider not that we have failed to make use 
of those heavenly means which God^s Spirit 
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would afford us. We are created in a state of 
moral responsibility. The particular act there- 
fore must be in our own power at the moment 
when we are called upon to decide on the doing 
or not doing it. Supposing then that the indi- 
vidual in question has been guilty of any known 
and presumptuous offence, his own conscience tells 
bim that the commission of this sin depended on 
himself; the act was his own, the crime which he 
laments derives its heinousness from the freedom 
of his own agency : this reasoning is just, but it 
is apt to lead him to an unsound conclusion* 
His language is this ; I know the nature of the 
sin of which I have been guilty ; I only am iq 
ftiult, for I might have avoided it ; therefore for 
the future will I strive against this temptation : 
whereas his. safety would have consisted in his 
exclaiming, God give me grace to avoid it for the 
future. His strength should have consisted in an 
acknowledgment of his own weakness, and a con- 
sequent prayer for the divine assistance. 

Another and perhaps a more frequent danger 
lies in our nominally placing confidence in the 
divine assistance, and being ourselves inactive. 
It is &r more easy to confess our sin and con- 
tinue in it, and then to beg for pardon, than to 
watch and pray lest we enter into temptation ; 
and mankind generally adopt in spiritual as well 
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as temporal concerns that method^ which proposes 
the end by the easiest means. But we may otH 
serve, that though Christianity preaches foi^iire- 
ness, it recommends watchfulness. ^^ Could ye 
not watch with me one hour?'^ was the com- 
passionate remonstrance of our Lord ; but be- 
cause in this he shewed his merciful tenderness 
towards his frail disciples, we should never forget 
that it is a remonstrance. Now it is from this 
apparently correct view of the subject that noany 
a Christian goes wrong, because he stops too 
soon in the right path. He has fallen asleep 
from a want of watchfulness, and he is fully 
fusible of his own individual guilt ; he determines 
to be more watchful, but he forgets the conclud- 
ing part of our Saviour's admonition, " Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation." Watch- 
fulness is not enough; human means have proved, 
^ and will prove, insufficient; we must therefore seek 
for divine aid, and pray for God's Holy Spirit ; 

• 

. and that blessed inmate will cleanse the heart, 
and order the unruly affections, so that we shall 
become able to avoid temptations. ^^ Watch and 
pray,'' says our Saviour; "the spirit truly is 
willing, but the flesh is weak ;" and till we have 
discovered the weakness of our flesh, we shall 
neither seek for nor obtain that strength, which 
the Holy Ghost alone can grant us. It was this 
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trusting in bimseif which led St. Peter to be 
forward in proclaiming bis own willingness to 
foiiow his Master to prison and to death. He 
and his brethren were at that moment ready to 
do so; they had early obeyed the divine summons^ 
and deserted their all, to become the companions 
of him, who had not where to lay his head ; and 
the period during which they had attended the 
blessed Jesus could neither have lessened their 
affection for his person, nor their belief in his 
supernatural mission. They loved him as their 
Master, and they knew him to be the Son of 
God ; and yet in the moment of danger they 
forsook him and fled. How different was their 
conduct when they had received the heavenly 
Comforter ! 

The error into which the apostle fell, and to 
which the Christian of the present day is subject, 
arises partly from miscalculating our own strength^ 
and partly f]X)m supposing that our actions are in 
all cases equally within our own power; whereas . 
in reality they depend more on previous habits 
and circumstances than we imagine. £vents are 
so closely connected with each other, that over 
two actions of his own the same man may not 
have the same power, though originally both 
equally depended on his will. Is not this the 
case with the body ? It properly prepared, the 
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body under ordinary circumstances may be equal 
to a given undertaking; originally the preparation 
and the performance of that undertaking were 
equally in the man's own power : but at the hour 
of trial, his ability depends on his having or not 
having taken the previous steps, and can no 
longer be said to depend upon his will. This is 
much more the case in moral questions. He 
who resists evil, does so, humanly speaking, be- 
cause his reason has more influence over him 
than the temptation; because he is strong and the 
temptation weak ; but the force of the temptation 
depends principally on the previous drift of his 
affections. One man is covetous, another in- 
temperate, because one has been in the habit of 
seeking money, while the other has pursued 
pleasure. It does not therefore follow, that be- 
cause the individual cannot at the moment resist, 
that therefore he could not have resisted. His 
citadel is taken, because he did not defend the 
outworks. If this be the natural state of our 
bodies and minds, how much stronger will the 
reasoning appear, when the declaration of our 
Lord is taken into consideration ; ^* that from 
him that hath not, shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have; while he that hath, 
shall have more abundantly !'' 

Most of the transgressions of which Christians 
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are guilty may be traced to this source, that they 
have neglected the suggestions of the Holy Ghost, 
till they are so far ^fallen from grace, that they 
have infinitely multiplied their difficulty in resist- 
ing, and are made sensible of their wanderings 
through some evident breach of God^s command- 
menl9» against which they had imagined them- 
selves most secure. Like the convicted apostle, 
their heart tells them of their fail, and their only 
remedy lies in that same Master, who turned not 
away his face from his offending servant at the 
moment when he was denying him '\ St. Paul's 
direction is, to ^^ work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling ; for it is God that worketh in 
us both to will and to do of his good pleasure ^/^ 
While we accuse ourselves for our own weakness 
in disobeying our Maker, we forget that the wish 
and the ability to amend must come from above. 
In estimating then our own guilt, we cannot look 
too much to ourselves; in preparing for a future 
struggle, there cannot be too much fear and 
trembling ; but it should not be separated from a 
confidence in the promise of assistance, and our 
own prayers for it. 

These observations are perhaps too general to 
produce much good ; for we do not theoretically 
deny the existence of the Holy Spirit, or the 

*> Lukexxii, 61. • Phil. ii. 12. 

E 2 
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necessity of his cooperation, but we practically 
overlook it. The question is one of vital im- 
portance to us as believers,. but it is one in the 
answering which there is great difficulty, I may 
say great danger. He who so depends on 
God's grace, that he neglects human means of 
safety, does as it were throw himself from the 
pinnacle of the temple, because the angels have 
charge over him. He who uses the best human 
means, is liable to cast off his dependence on the 
Almighty, and to trust in the arm of flesh, where 
the grace of God can alone support him. It is 
on combining the two that our safety depends ; 
on adopting every precaution which worldly pru- 
dence can suggest ; on praying for God's bless- 
ings upon these means, and on trusting that the 
grace by which alone we can stand will be granted 
to our prayers and exertions. " Narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto everlasting life, and few 
there be that find it,'' is an admonition which 
strongly invites us to watchfulness, lest we should 
wander from that path through want of enquiring 
for the way. 

Some questions, such as these, may possi- 
bly shew us our errors ; and the first step to- 
wards recovering the lost track is gained, when 
we are convinced that we have lost it. Do we 
then in our private prayers ask for the grace 
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of God's Holy Spirit to lead us ? to put into our 
hearts good desires ? to stir up within us a proper 
seuse of religion, a longing for the joys of hea- 
ven ? When we use those human nrieans which 
may contribute to this glorious end, when we 
read the Scriptures, or engage in acts of devotion 
and meditation, do we invoke not only God^s 
blessing, but the aid of the Holy Spirit? This 
day, for instance, when we entered this place of 
worship, did we distinctly solicit the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, in order that we might b6 
enabled to pray fervently and sincerely ? These 
are small particulars, by which the individual may 
judge of his own state ; and I have mentioned 
them, because many a one, who would be shocked 
at the idea of his not being a believer in the God- 
head of the Holy Ghost, would find, by pursuing 
the investigation, that he might almost as well 
not be a believer in this doctrine of the Trinity. 
Why is a correct belief in revelation of importance 
to us ? because it shews us our duty ; because 
it points out to us our own weakness, and the 
method of obtaining strength ; it opens to our 
views the means of present grace, the iiopes of 
future glory. 

But can any of these benefits be furnished to 
those whose faith though theoretically correct 
produces no practical result? Is there any 
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great difference between not knowing whether 
there were a Holy Ghost, or living as if there 
were no Holv Ghost ? Others have used this 
sacred doctrine as a cloke for their own machi- 
nations ; does their misuse of the doctrine justify 
our neglect of it ? does not its being often 
misused rather prove the importance of the 
doctrine itself? Others have wrested it to their 
own destruction, by relinquishing those means 
which God has placed in their own power. 
Because others have trusted wrongly, shall we 
cast off all reliance in the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost ? Is it enough that our faith in the Trinity 
be orthodox, if that faith be dead ? When our 
Saviour was about to leave this world, he pro- 
mised that he would pray the Father, and that 
he would send his disciples another Comforter, 
who should abide with them for ever'. We 
know the effects of the coming of this blessed 
messenger, and how out of weakness they became 
strong ; how out of fearfulness they became bold ; 
how that same Apostle, who had thrice denied 
his Lord during his lifetime, and at the moment 
of his sulGferings, became enabled to answer with 
tranquil courage the malicious threats of the 
assembled Sanhedrim. 

' John xiv. 16. 
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We will take another example from the history 
of our own Church. The character of Cranmer 
was marked by many Christian virtues, but 
it decidedly wanted firmness. His original eager- 
ness to comply with the wishes of Henry VHI. 
about the divorce, though it may be excused on 
the plea that he was advancing the cause of the 
Reformation, cannot be admired. His haste 
to marry, the recantation which was forced from 
him by a mixture of terror and kindness, shew 
us, that, however greatly we may look up to him, 
he was still a man of like passions with ourselves, 
and not possessed of those human qualifications, 
which would prepare him for martyrdom. Let 
us hear the account of his sufferings given by 
one, who, from being of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, was free from any prejudice in favour 
of the Archbishop. ** Coming to the stake 
with a cheerful countenance and willing mind, 
he put off his garments with haste, and stood 
upright in his shirt ^.^^ After describing an at- 
tempt made to convert him by two Spanish Friars 
and a Bachelor of Divinity, the writer continues : 
'^ Then the Bishop took certain of his friends 
by the hand ; but the Bachelor of Divinity re- 
fused to take him by the hand and again he 

< Strype's Cranmer, p. 389. or 558, 8vo. edition. 
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required him to agree to his former recantation ; 
and the Bishop answered, (shewing his hand,) 
This is the hand that wrote it, and therefore 
shall it suffer first punishment. Fire being now 
put to him, he stretched out his right hand, 
and thrust it into the flame, and held it there 
a good space, before the fire came to any other 
part of his body ; where his hand was seen of 
every man sensibly burning, crying with a loud 
voice, This hand hath offended. As soon as 
the fire got up, he was very soon dead, never 
stirring or crying all the while. His patience 
in the torment, his courage in dying, if it had 
been taken either for the glory of God, the 
wealth of his country, or the testimony of truth, 
as it was for a pernicious error; and subversion 
of true religion, I could worthily hwe com- 
mended the example, and matched it with the 
fame of any father of ancient time.^* 

This account, which is afforded us by no 
friendly pen, marks out clearly enough the 
source from whence the Archbishop derived his 
strength and patience, so much beyond his own 
nature. His previous conduct had been weak; 
to say the best of it ; his tranquil and patient 
courage were now conspicuous. The same 
power which supported Peter, supported Cran- 
mer in his last moments, and that same power 
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tvouid now support the follower of Christ were 
he called to the same struggle. Blessed be 
God^s name, that to human eye no such danger 
awaits us ; and we may profess our holy reli- 
gion in all its purity, if not without the ridicule, 
at least without the persecution, of the world. 
Such a spirit of outward devotion pervades this 
country, that our Church has as much to fear 
firom hypocrisy as from profaneness ; and as 
individuals, the enticements of prosperity may 
influence us more than the terrors of perse- 
cution. In the one case, the Christian must 
Jook to that help which cometh from above, 
since every human force is against him ; in the 
other, he may so trust to human means, that 
he may deceive himself; and I verily believe, 
that mai^ of us should be enabled to resist unto 
death, who do not resist the allurements of plea- 
sure. 

When St. Paul was afflicted with the thorn 
in his flesh, the messenger of Satan, which was 
sent to buffet him, he besought the Lord thrice 
that it might depart from him ; and though 
his request was not granted, yet his faith was 
confirmed by the following assurance from 
heaven ; " My strength is sufficient for thee : 
for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
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ness**/* St. Paul therefore gloried in his iur 
firmities. We too have each our thorn in the 
flesh. If we are free from greater trials, we 
are ever exposed to the more deceitful ones 
within ourselves. Against the greater there 
is no other safeguard but the grace of God ; 
in our struggles against the less we may de- 
pend on some other support, but if we do we 
shall fell. Let us take then the whole armour 
of God, that we may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the Devil. Let us profess Chris- 
tianity not as a mere system of morals, but in 
its fundamental truths, as practically believing 
in the doctrines of the atonement by Christ, 
and the sanctification of the Holy Ghost. Let 
us ever remember, that our Saviour died to 
purchase a people zealous of good works, and 
that God the Holy Ghost worketh in us both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. 

^ 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
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FAITH PRODUCED BY OBEDIENCE. 



Rom. X. 4. 

Christ 18 the end of the law for righteousnesa to every 

one that beHeveth. 

JLHE original condition of man must have been 
for ever happy, had it been accompanied by 
perfect obedience to the law of God. He would 
have possessed, as the object of his Almighty 
Father^s love, the blessings bestowed on him 
from heaven, while nothing could have disturbed 
the peaceful tenor of his unoffending life. And 
whether this present state had been destined for 
his final abode, or future joys were prepared for 
his reception, when his appointed season came, 
he must have partaken in an unbroken con- 
tinuance of felicity, first provided indeed by the 
voluntary kindness of God, but unforfeited by 
his own criminality. 
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Such thoughts, delightful as they may appear, 
possess not the charm of being closely connected 
with ourselves ; they may fill us with pleasure 
and admiration, but as the situation is not our 
own, we do not identify ourselves with them : 
while, on the contrary, every promise of forgive- 
ness, though it cannot be separated from the idea 
of some previous offence, bears with it a proof 
of that mercy, which forbids us to despair. The 
law broken precluded the hope of salvation by 
the law. Disobedience had clouded the prospect 
and darkened the straight path, which led to 
happiness through the fulfilment of the will of 
God. The Sun of righteousness arose with heal- 
ing in his wings, a light which could alone guide 
back the erring wanderer to his lost track. Dis- 
obedience had left nothing but a fearful looking 
for of judgment, had not the Son of God re- 
deemed us. The law when broken must have 
terminated in misery, had not Christ been the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth. 

In a general point of view it is evident, that 
a breach of the law leads directly to the necessity 
of some other means of salvation, and therefore 
through revelation to Christ ; but it will be im- 
portant for us to see, that the same salutary effect 
will originate in the attempt at strict obedience: 
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that strenuous exertions in the way of righteous-* 
ness will naturally produce a strong reliance on 
our Saviour, by demonstrating our own inability 
to save ourselves : that self justification is the 
offspring of the law mistaken or corrupted, but 
that the earnest endeavour to perform the com- 
mandments of God will dispose us to accept 
with joy and humility that reconciliation, which 
a belief in Christ can alone afford. It has never 
been doubted, that a lively faith will produce a 
corresponding obedience ; it shall be the object 
of this day's discourse to shew, that obedience, 
will be necessarily attended by a firm faith, and 
to point out some of the causes, which prevent 
the obedience of many from producing this most 
desirable effect. 

The whole doctrine of an atonement rests on 
the supposition of some offence committed 
against a power able to punish, yet granting 
forgiveness upon some consideration. The Cre- 
ator must have a right to impose whatever laws he 
pleases on the works of his own hands, and to 
sanction the observance of them bv such rewards 
and punishments, as his wisdom shall appoint. 
When so established, it would be inconsistent 
with the immutable perfections of such a Being 
to abrogate his own decree, or to alter the 
sentence already pronounced against the dis- 
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obedient. Yet his mercy discovered a way by 
which his unchangeable justice might be recon- 
ciled with the pardon of the guilty creature ; and 
the expiatory sacrifice of his Son furnished a 
method, by which man might obtain those re- 
wards, to which he could not have aspired after 
transgression ; while it freed him from punish- 
ments, on which he could not meditate without 
horror and dismay, though he dared not impugn 
the justice of their infliction. 

Had it pleased our Almighty Father to grant 
redemption to mankind for that sin only which 
had first subjected them to his vengeance; had 
the sin of Adam alone been done away by the 
sacrifice of Christ ; would the offer of salvation 
have been as acceptable, as it is, or ought to be, in 
our present condition ? when accepted, would the 
reliance placed in a Mediator have been of the 
same description as it now is ? Had the Gospel, 
without imposing any subsequent restraint, pro- 
posed the remission of the curse due to original 
sin, and thus rendered us free firom any further 
responsibility, would its glad tidings have been 
equally joyous, as when it proclaims to those 
overwhelmed with the weight of their own sins, 
^^ If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and he is the 
propitiation for our sins ?'' Would mankind. 
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should we ourselves, have been so willing, so 
ready to surrender up all pretensions, and to fly 
for mercy to a mediating God ? But when the 
heart accuses itself, feels conscious of its ,own 
innate depravity, feels conscious that it has itself 
offended ; when the sinner knows within himself 
that he has done that, of the enormity of which 
be was aware at the time of the commission, and 
which he had also the power to have avoided; 
when self-condemned he finds no excuse which 
can satisfy himself; the proud spirit of self- 
justification sinks within him, and he gladly ad- 
mits that ^^ it is a saying worthy of all acceptation^ 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners/^ Consciousness of having personally 
offended is almost a necessary step towards the 
surrender of our own pretensions, and without 
this there is no probability of our seeking recon- 
ciliation with God, by the mediation of Christ. 
Will a strict obedience then to the moral law 
produce this consciousness or no ? Will the fruit 
of such an attempt be self-justification or self- 
abasement ? shall we become proud or become 
bumble by sincerely endeavouring to obey God ? 
Experience in almost every pursuit not only 
gives birth to exactness and skill, but furnishes at 
the same time, to those who are engaged in it, 
successive proofs of their own deficiencies. Con- 
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:$ciousuess of the defect is the first step towards 
iuiprovemeot, and every improvemeDt will point 
out some fresh difficulty, which had not been 
discovered but for the nicety previously obtained* 
Science paves the way for science, yet every 
advance is accompanied by its corresponding dis- 
coveries of the imperfection to which it is liable. 
The feeling of ignorance is not only the ground- 
work on which an earnest investigation of any 
subject must be built, but to be aware of bow- 
little he really knows, is the highest step to which 
man can go. What more convincing proof of 
substantial proficiency, than a nice discrimination 
between what is, and what is not, really com- 
prehended ? This must always be the case where 
the object of enquiry is certain, when absolute 
not relative excellence is sought. 

If the contest be between man and man, it is 
enough to be superior to an opponent ; in order 
to master real difficulties, the superiority must be 
very different. Let us see how this reasoning 
Applies to our present case. Obedience seems 
tlie tHisiest of all things to him who is not ex- 
perimentally acquainted with it. The path of 
ttuty, when viewed from afar, seems smootli and 
cxxM) ; the nearer approach, however, shews the 
irttvellor its inequalities, but he perceives not all 
its toughness till he has himself entered upon it. 
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The first attempts at obedience, like the be?f:> 
nines of science, merely introduce the Dorioe lo 
his course ; as he proceeds he sees the distizx& 
which lies before him, but it is ]ocz ere be 
becomes acquainted with its extent. The <^ 
covery of one fault opens the eyes to ibe dk- 
coveries of others ; the connection w bich subs^su 
in the multiplicity of moral duty, nhich mkkes u 
almost impossible to break one commafjdojest 
without infringing others, serres to assi^ the 
transgressor in perceiving the number of L3s 
errors. He finds that he has gained a step :& tbe 
reformation of his course, but the height which be 
has attained allows him to see how much OKce 
there is above him. He whose life, for icstaxtoe, 
has been tainted by impurity of urLoo, is bkidlr 
sensible of the sin of loose conversation ; tbe 
attempt to restrain his conduct would teach him 
the necessity of bridling his tongue, and this be 
would find to be impossible, till his thoughts aid 
heart were previously cleansed: thus ererr ^i^ 
vance towards obedience serves to explain it» 
nature more fully ; thus he that keepeth the law 
of the Lord getteth the under5tandir>o^ thereof. 
The progress which is made in the knowkaclee o: 
^he law of God will not only instruct u% in our 
previous breaches of that law, but in the total 
inability under which we lie, of observing ju 
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injunctions fully. By trying to obey we shall 
become sensible of our own weakness, of the 
inadequacy of our own works for justification, 
and thus be driven to the hopes of redemption in 
Christ. 

The law to which as Christians we owe 
obedience is peculiarly adapted to this scheme of 
moral responsibility. The great commandqients 
are here laid down with such exactness, that no 
gross breach in the moral law can ever be made, 
without producing in the offender a consciousness 
of his sin ; and our Saviour has instructed us by 
spirituality of interpretation, not only to cut off 
all occasion and incentive to offence, to nip the 
bud of every rising lust ; but has furnished his 
followers with the best of remedies against self- 
justification. Had not Christ told us, that ^' he 
that hateth his brother without a cause was a 
murderer," many who are under the influence of 
passions just as hateful to God as those of the 
murderer, might have acquitted themselves, pre- 
suming that they were free from moral guilt, 
because their conduct was not obnoxious to 
human punishment. But since the Scriptures 
have declared that we must love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as 
ourselves ; who shall pretend to have fulfilled the 
spirit of the commandment, or deem himself 
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justified by his own exertions ? Who shall imagine 
that he has reached even the standard of the 
unprofitable servant, or done all those things 
which were commanded him ? 

Among the numerous causes which prevent 
the ofier of salvation from being received with 
all the earnestness which it deserves ; which de- 
prive redemption proposed to us in Christ Jesus of 
its due importance in the eyes of the generality 
of the world ; there is none of which the bane- 
ful influence is more widely diffused, than the 
substitution of human opinion in the place of 
the law of God. Errors from an established 
rule may be firequent and considerable^ but 
their detection remains easy, while the standard 
receives no alteration. Should any thing warp 
or pervert that by which correctness is mea- 
sured, ail attempts at exactness must be relin- 
quished ; we may be conscious of inaccuracy, 
but whence is a remedy to be sought ? While, 
for instance, our conduct is referred to the law 
of God, it may be found wanting in many 
particulars ; still, while ^uch a reference is made, 
there is little danger but that the deviation will 
be perceptible to ourselves and to others. In 
this case, when a man has offended he may not 
be sorry for his sin, he may even glory in it,« 
but he cannot be ignorant that sin has been 
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committed. But if we suppose that the opi-* 
nions of mankind have superseded this higher 
authority ; that the law of the creature has 
been substituted for that of the Creator ; will 
transgressions be attended by the same result? 
Men may call evil good and good evil, till both 
the one and the other are mistaken ; and where 
such a change has received the sanction of the 
multitude, and stood the test of time; when 
generation after generation has been educated 
in the same abuse ; what can be more difficult 
than to make men examine the question, or 
allow their minds to be open to conviction, 
though the strongest arguments be brought 
against the false opinions of the world ? Who, 
for instance, among us views duelling precisely 
in the light of murder, or fails to make many 
allowances in its favour, because it originates 
in a high sense of honour? And yet if our 
judgment were founded on the rules of Chris* 
tianity alone, no one could hesitate in deciding, 
that revenge is one of the worst motives which 
can influence the human breast ; and that a 
sense of honour is as little valuable in the eye of 
God, as a love of money, or the prospects of 
ambition. In this case the law of the land co- 
incides with the commandment; but has not 
general opinion totally set aside the force of the 
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kw in this particular ? Is the law acted upon ? 
And with regard to adultery, there seems little 
or no correspondence between the two. Are 
there then no grounds for supposing that we are 
not governed by the scriptural law in these re- 
spects? Shall every protestant be readily struck 
vith the apparent idolatry of some denomina* 
tions of Christians, and shall he shut his eyes 
towards himself ? Shall he never behold the idol 
which he has himself set up, and to which he has 
iallen down, and paid his mistaken adorations ? 
Shall be plume himself on the regard which is 
paid to morality among us, and shall he never 
consider whether this adored morality be the 
morality of the Gospel ? Alas! how many of us 
Oiust confess, if the question were fairly brought 
home to our own hearts and consciences, if we 
were forced strictly to compare our own ideas 
with the law from which they ought to be 
derived ; how many of us must confess, that 
the law which we have established, to which we 
have paid obedience, and by which we have 
judged of others, has been founded on the in- 
ventions of man, as much as the revealed will of 
God! 

Now when this substitution has once taken 
place, and the adoption of it has for any time 
prevailed, the law of God can have but little 
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effect in bringing us to Christ. When every 
one thus becomes his own lawgiver, as well as 
judge, how small must be the portion of those, 
who will pass judgment on themselves, or ac- 
knowledge themselves to be totally lost, unless 
relieved by that redemption which Christianity 
preaches ! The unerring rule of holy writ has 
thus ceased to be duly regarded ; it has not only 
lost its influence, but half its commands have 
been mutilated or set aside; how can we wonder 
then, under these circumstances, that the errors 
of the world find numerous excuses; that many 
are ready to advo(iate and plead their cause! 
In the ordinary course of things it will happen, 
that the moral standard of every one's faith will 
be a little, and but a little, above his practice. 
It will be far enough removed to make him call 
himself in general terms a great sinner, to draw 
forth an acknowledgment that he cannot save 
himself, that his obedience is imperfect; but 
it will be insufficient to make him feel sen- 
sibly the burthen of his sins, to incline him 
seriously to seek a remedy for them, or to look 
to redemption as his only hope, to Christ as 
the only rock on which he can safely build his 
salvation. 

We have before seen, that, with respect to duel-, 
ling and adultery, the opinions of the world have 
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superseded the commands of God, and traced 
some of the causes, which, with regard to the 
weightier matters of the law, have almost totally 
concealed the heinousness of their breach, by per- 
plexing the principles which should have served 
for our direction^ This was the crime with 
which our Saviour charged the Pharisees, when 
he blamed them for having made the law of God 
of none effect by their traditions ; and whenever 
violence has been done to the natural or revealed 
law, it has been usually accompanied with a 
change in the standard of moral action. An 
alteration in conduct has perverted men's views 
of right and wrong, and a corresponding innova- 
tion in the terms by which our actions are de- 
signated has attended the change. At a distance 
all this is easily observable ; when we are to judge 
of others, we can do so, free from those preju- 
dices, to which every thing connected with our- 
selves is liable ; and in the more important con- 
cerns of life, whenever commandments are directly 
broken, we are not so likely to lose sight of the 
truth entirely. It is therefore in the quiet evil 
which creeps gradually into our own minds that 
the most serious injury is to be expected. Its 
apparent insignificance conceals it, while religion 
is undermined by its effects, and we are either 
unconscious of it, blinded towards our own faults 
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and vices, or repose a senseless confidence in 
the numbers who surround us, and follow the 
multitude to do evil. 

There can be no stronger proof of the truth 
of this position, than the distinction which is 
observable in the degree of criminality attached 
to the breaches of different commandments of 
God. If we were to examine the Decalogue 
in order to form a relative view of the several 
sins there forbidden, it is more than probable that 
the standard which we should establish would 
be founded on the quantity of evil produced on 
society. Thus murder might appear worse than 
blasphemy, because more injurious to our neigh- 
bour, and we might be led to think a neglect 
of the sabbath more venial than dishonesty of 
dealing. When we look at vice in others, nothing 
can be so natural, as that the mind should be 
more inveterate against those crimes which are 
immediately injurious to mankind. We place 
ourselves in the situation of the party injured; 
we feel the harm done to him as affecting our- 
selves ; and the hatred of the action becomes 
Vehement, as if we were personally concerned. 
Whatever zeal we may have for the honour of 
God, the generality of the best of men must 
be more struck at any violence committed against 
man, and try to vindicate the cause of suffering 
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humanity, while they wait till the day of final 
retribution for the punishment of those sins, with 
which the rest of mankind have less connection, 
and which are offences against God alone. But 
if we arrive at the same conclusion when we 
make these enquiries with reference to ourselves 
only, there can remain little doubt that the law 
of man has an undue influence upon us. Holy 
writ declares, that he who offends against any 
one commandment is guilty of a breach of the 
whole law. Common sense will as readily shew 
•us, that he who commits any one sin wilfully, 
however small he may esteem it, can have no 
just reverence for God, under whose sanction the 
whole law has been promulgated. The offence 
consists in doing what God has forbidden, not in 
transgressing one injunction more than another. 
If therefore with respect to our own conduct we 
set up distinctions which have no existence in 
the law of the Gospel, though necessarily admitted 
by the ordinances of civil society, are we not 
guilty of the same perversion as if we were to 
new model its commands? Between man and 
man dishonesty must be more offensive than a 
breach of the sabbath ; yet if to avoid the one 
we are habitually guilty of the other, might we 
not be quite certain that our duty to God was 
not consulted as the rule of our conduct ? The 
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origin of this false estimate is clearly to be 
traced to the necessity of human laws ; but that 
Christians should form their opinions more from 
human than divine authority, is a strong argu- 
ment for caution against being ourselves deceived. 
The relative punishments in human codes must 
depend on a variety of circumstances, but greatly 
on the injury done to others ; and this, though 
perfectly necessary, produces a bad effect on us 
as individuals, for in our hearts is thus established 
a standard of moral action, in which the law 
of God is modelled according to human conve- 
nience. 

Is there then no danger, lest, when the com- 
mandment broken does not in any material way 
affect the good of society, we should be apt to 
esteem it of less consequence ? Is it not even pro- 
bable, that when any vice seems to produce 
effects in some way beneficial to mankind ; when 
the wisdom of God turns crime to the promotion 
of his own glory, and converts evil into good; 
is it not likely that mistaken moralists will alter 
its appellation, and denominate that a virtue which 
Christianity declares to be a sin ? Are there not 
many Christians who will approve of a proper 
pride^ and argue as if a moderate quantity of 
revenge were compatible with our duty, and a 
necessary qualification in the character of a 
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courageous man ? But to what purpose is it to 
multiply examples ? Let any one read our Saviour's 
sennon on the mount, as the standard of our 
moral conduct, as the law by which our opinions 
and actions should equally be governed ; and if 
he do not find many points in which his own 
ideas of duty fall much below what is there laid 
down ; if he do not find many things in which he 
has almost made of none effect the law of God 
by bis traditions, by human notions of right and 
wrong; be must either be very blind to Chris- 
tianity, or he has happily kept himself unspotted 
by the world. ** Blessed are the poor in spirit,^' 
is the declaration of our Lord ; should we not 
most of us deem it a disgrace to be called poor in 
spirit ? '^ Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil fagainst you falsely for my sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad/' Would the contempt of 
the world, its scorn and persecution, though in 
the cause of Christianity, be a subject of joy 
to us? 

If we then have lowered the law of Christ, can 
we wonder that it does not produce in us all the 
efiects which might otherwise have been expected 
from it? If we have rejected the law as our 
schoolmaster, have placed ourselves under other 
direction than that of the law, can we be surprised 
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that it is not in us a means of leading us unto 
Christ ? 

If this be the conclusion to which an impartial 
examination of the practice of the world, with 
reference to the Christian law, will reduce us ; if 
it be manifest that human conduct is frequently 
regulated by a system of morality, which has the 
Gospel as a partial basis only ; it is not extraor- 
dinary that apparent strictness of obedience will 
not produce the effect of a hearty reliance on 
Christ. To the man directed solely by the law 
of God the fruit of his obedience will probably be 
as different as the code which he endeavours to 
follow. In this case, humility will be strongly 
marked among the catalogue of his Christian 
virtues ; humility founded on the errors into 
ivhich he has himself fallen. He knows himself 
to be weak, for his earnest trials have ended in 
disappointed hopes. Supposing that he has not 
been guilty of any heinous sins, and singularly 
happy is that man who has escaped them ; sup- 
posing that he has been kept from presumptuous 
sins ; his secret faults, which are known to his 
own bosom, though hidden from the eye of the 
world, daily remind him, how much need he has 
of the atonement of Christ. A constant endea- 
vour to obey has convinced him of the reasonable- 
ness of the commands, and of his own inability to 
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observe them fully ; bis own reason bas taught 
him, that perfect obedience cannot demand reward. 
He learns from revelation, that after be bas done- 
all, be is but an unprofitable servant: from bis 
own experience be is aware, that to neither of 
these claims can he have any right, "Ah! 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord/^ This is the final point 
to which obedience will lead, if founded on the 
Gospel. Other obedience will fail of producing 
this effect ; it will furnish excuses for our own 
irregularities ; it will induce us to compare our* 
selves with the world; from neither of these 
states of mind can anv beneficial result be ex- 
pected. While the danger is hidden from our 
sight, we feel not the mercy at the deliverance ; 
till we are weighed down with the burden of our 
sins, we shall not understand the gracious offer of. 
our Lord, " Come unto me, all ye that travail 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you/' 

When the apostles requested our blessed Sa- 
viour to increase their faith, He answered by 
telling them the parable of the servant, who, on 
his return from the labours of the field, was 
ordered to prepare his master's supper. " Doth 
he thank that servant/' he continues, " because he 
did the things that were commanded biro? I 
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trow not. So likewise ye, when ye shall have 
doDe all those things which were commanded you, 
say. We are unprofitable servants ; we have done 
that which was our duty to do'.^* May God of 
his infinite mercy grant, that we may all heartily 
join in this request of the apostles, '^ Lord, in^ 
crease our faith !^' and may we, with a thorough 
dependence on the grace of Almighty God, strive 
to increase our faith by the same means. May 
we, like the servant in the parable, endeavour to 
obey in all things the whole will of our Master, 
and may this obedience have the effect of placing 
strongly before us our inability to save ourselves,^ 
so that we may fly with stedfast earnestness to 
that Redeemer, who can and will save to the 
uttermost those that truly come unto him. May 
God grant, that in us the words of the text may 
be accomplished, that Christ may be the end of 
the law to us who believe ! 

* Luke xvii. 9. 
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GOVEa)7ME)7T OF THE THOUGHTS* 



Matthew xv, 19. 

For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts^ murders, 
aduUerieSy famicationsy thefts^ false witness, bias* 
phenries. 

In estimating the means by which a human 
being may reform or perfect himself, the heathen 
moralist attributed too much to the force of mere 
habit. He fancied, that any state of mind or 
body might be produced by a continued exertion 
of the human energies ; and though the force 
of experimental truth wrung from him the con- 
fession of the weakness of man, yet in the absence 
of any higher principle of support, he was forced 
to depend on what he could do for himself. 
Through the blessing of revelation this deficiency 
is supplied in us: we are more conscious of 
our personal weakness, but we know whereon 
we may rely with confidence; we are aware 
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that we are sick, but the word of God furnishes 
us with a physician, who is more than able to 
relieve our sufferings. The difference in our 
situations made the heathen trust too much on 
his own powers ; does it not render us less eager 
to take advantage of those secondary means with 
which God has furnished us ? Do we not some- 
times continue to seek a sign when a sign has 
been already given, and idly await the inter- 
ference of Providence, which the bounty of 
heaven has already largely bestowed, by fur* 
nishing us with arms, which we neglect to use in 
our own defence ? 

It is needless to say, that one of these, and 
a most powerful one, consists in the regulation 
of our thoughts ; not merely those which are 
connected with the government of the mind 
ismd our immediate actions, for in this sense 
the whole of Christianity would be embraced 
by the comprehensive term ; (the motive gives 
the character to the act, and the motive is but 
another denomination for the impressions under 
which we neglect or perform our duty ;) but the 
thoughts to which I would this day draw your 
attention are the lucubrations of active beings, 
who in the hours of relaxation and repose cannot 
cast off meditation, but either suffer the chance 
objects which casually attract their notice to 
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occupy the vacant moments, or guide their ima- 
ginations to some definite object ; who think 
on heaven and heavenly things, or debase their 
thoughts by suffering them to be occupied by no 
other than worldly and earthly concerns. 

It may at first sight appear questionable, how 
for we are able to control these transient ima- 
ginations of the brain ; and it may be asked, 
whether such caution be necessary ? To answer 
these points fully would perhaps require much 
acuteness, and a protracted discussion ; but if 
any individual will practically examine the ques- 
tion, the difficulty will vanish. If one set of 
thoughts are pleasing to God and another dis- 
pleasing, it requires no demonstration to prove, 
that one man may try to occupy his mind with 
those which possess a beneficial tendency, while 
another entertains no such intention; and that 
the mere trial will, by being repeated, contribute 
to cleanse the heart, from which our thoughts 
arise. We can hardly expect to meet with com- 
plete success in such an attempt ; yet to attempt 
it is surely within our reach : and if in this 
jdiscourse it shall appear, that some species of 
thoughts cannot fail to injure our minds ; it 
may be left to our own consciences to de- 
tennine, whether we ought not to endeavour 
to govern our thoughts. 

G 
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Before we enter on the immediate subject of 
discussion, it may not be amiss to recollect, 
that the different stages of society expose us 
to different species of temptation ; and that 
these differences arise from the state of civiliza- 
tion of the country, as well as the rank which 
as individuals we hold in it. In regarding there- 
fore the words of Scripture, we are apt to pass 
over the vices and faults to which we are liable^ 
because they are there reprobated in terms which 
at first sight have no connection with such con- 
duct as is culpable in ourselves. We are thus 
perhaps sometimes hardly aware that we are 
wrong ; but it more frequently happens, that 
a similar species of mistake prevents our advance- 
ment in the path to heaven, because we discover 
not the means whereby we may practically over- 
come our evil habits ; and we are unable to gain 
the mastery over ourselves, because we make 
the attempt at the wrong point. We try to pass 
the stream of transgression where its depth and 
rapidity preclude the chance of success, whereas 
the means of conveyance may not be far off, 
or the river may itself be fordable when divided 
into those brooks, the combination of whose 
waters furnish it with all its power. We have 
most of us doubtless on some occasions felt the 
force of temptation almost irresistible; but in 
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these cases, has not the mind been prepared for 
the reception of the evil seed by a train of pre- 
vious thoughts ? have we not failed, because we 
did not begin our plan of reform sufficiently near 
the source of the evil ? 

With a view of ascertaining this, we will ex- 
amine the tendency of some particular thoughts ; 
and in so doing, adopt the order of sins which 
is marked out for us in the text, endeavouring 
to see how evil thoughts indulged will promote 
them severally. The first there designated is 
murder, and in marking how the regulation of our 
thoughts will prevent murder, we may be able 
to observe how the temptations arising from the 
state of society in which we are placed vary ac^ 
cording to circumstances. 

In the savage or semibarbarous state, murder 
will generally arise from the immediate want of 
restraint of the passions ; but it is often de- 
pendent on some evil thought. The grandsire, for 
instance, has been slain by an adverse clan : the 
day of vengeance is delayed, from policy or weak- 
ness, but the spirit of ill-will has been traditionally 
preserved in the members of the society. The 
child has been nursed in the hope of repaying the 
insult or injury ; the stream of time has not been 
allowed to wash away the stain of blood, and 
when the deed of requital is executed, it is as 
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much dependent on those evil thoughts, as effect 
can be on cause. The evil thought has kept 
alive the evil passion : the passion would have 
died, had it been left to itself, but the thought 
has fanned the flame of remembrance, and at last 
ended in the completion of revenge. Here the 
evil thought has acted on man in his natural state, 
and has produced murder. 

Among ourselves the temptation to commit 
murder is absolutely nothing ; (for if we except 
the case of duelling, in which, of those who have 
not sufficient courage to refuse to conform to the 
ways of the world, almost as few wish to kill 
their adversary, as to be killed ;) the chance of 
any one of us being guilty of this sin is hardly 
worth consideration. Yet if malice be as much 
forbidden by the commandment as murder ; if 
from circumstances we are liable to one, and free 
from the danger of incurring the other ; if we see 
the force of the text with regard to the savage, 
yet do not apply it to ourselves ; as far as prac- 
tical Christianity is concerned we are not obedient 
to the text. The fault in the former case was 
that of. indulging in angry thoughts, and to this 
we are all of us exposed. 

The forms in which feelings of this sort may 
arise are numerous ; but for the sake of illustra- 
tion we will conceive the offence to be given in 
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the following manner. We have found ourselves 
treated with less consideration than we expected 
by sonie individual, whose opinion we cannot 
despise, though the bias of our affections does not 
prepossess us in his favour. It may be, that our 
fcalra judgment forbids us to think highly of this 
individual. It may be, that we may find our- 
selves called on to oppose hini in some points ; 
and in so doing it may prove necessary to state 
distinctly to others the reasons which induce us 
to rely less fully on his judgment, or the honesty 
of his intentions. Under such circumstances it 
would be impossible not to dislike the individual 
so situated ; it would be difficult not to feel angry 
at the slight to which we imagine that we have 
been exposed. But the Christian rule is, " be ye 
angry, and sin not ;" and he whose object it is to 
follow the dictates of that heavenly law, will frame 
his thoughts with reference to the temptation by 
which he is solicited, and will practically conclude, 
that though he himself may mistake with regard 
to the provocation, yet there can be no doubt as 
to the duty of forgiving. Most of us, however, 
would be much more likely, I say, not to seek 
for vengeance, but to dwell in angry mood on 
those points, in which he who is the object of our 
wrath can least stand the test of searching truth. 
We should conjure up in our own imaginations 
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scenes of dispute, and cases of wrangling, which 
never have, and never may occur. We should form 
arguments and plans by which we may be ready 
to thwiart the machinations of this individual, 
which have no other existence than that of our 
own heated and chafed fancy. Meanwhile the 
author of our self-created vehemence sits undis* 
turbed, and probably unconscious of any offence, 
and not intending to give it. Nay, we ourselves 
should be perhaps among the first to see the folly 
of our own schemes, were we able to execute 
them. We ourselves might be the first to reject 
the means of vengeance, were they afforded to us. 
The whole is confined to our own breast, or at 
farthest has evaporated in our stating with secret 
satisfaction, that which we might honestly have 
delivered as the sentiments of our mature delibera- 
tion. But because it has borne no external fruit, 
let no one suppose that the evil thought has failed 
to injure the heart, from which it sprung, and in 
which it has been harboured. He who has in- 
dulged in such meditations has rendered himself 
far more open and liable to temptation, and less 
able to resist it for the time to come ; has taught 
his heart to love an angry thought, to dwell with 
pleasure on a. train, which, had he been placed in 
the wilds of uncivilized life, would have led to 
murder; and in his conduct, he has found his 
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safeguard in the restraints of society, not in the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Let us now suppose for the moment, that the 
object of our animosity were grossly vicious, 
instead of being such as I have described him. 
Against his insinuations we must guard the 
unwary as strongly ; in expressing an opinion 
of him, we must declare our sentiments as 
warmly, nay more so; but the frame of mind 
in which we should do so would lead us to 
consider how we might reform him, how turn 
his heart to religion, not how we might oppose 
and bafQe his designs. In both cases, in point 
of judgment and conduct, there might be but 
a trifling difference. But the thoughts of our 
hearts towards him would be widely different, 
and the effect on ourselves totally dissimilar. In 
one case we should feel anger, in the other pity ; 
in one case we should be more ready to do. 
the work of God by trying to reform our op- 
ponent, in the other to become the servants of the 
devil by irritating ourselves. 

The second class of thoughts, to which our 
caution is directed, are those of lust : and here 
the nature of the subject precludes a lengthened 
discussion, while our own consciences must tell 
us, how dangerous the snare is to men situated 
as ourselves. Suffice it to repeat the words of 
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our Saviour, " that he that looketh upon a woman 
to lust after her, hath already committed adultery 
with her in his heart;'* and let us remember, .that 
.David might probably have escaped adultery and 
murder, had he refrained his eyes from beholding 
that which was evil ; let us remember, that the 
mind's eye, the thoughts and imaginations of our 
hearts, can stray with tenfold ease into the 
chambers of wantonness ; that no unhallowed 
thought is entertained for a moment, without 
polluting the breast, which it should be the great 
object of our prayers and exertions to render a 
fit habitation for the Holy Spirit of God. 

The next words of the text are " thefts, false- 
witnesses ;** and here again the danger in which 
we lie must be of an indirect breach of the 
commandment, of which the instances are so 
various, that it would be useless as well as 
fatiguing to enter into detail ; but they both 
possess one common source in our anxiety for 
advancement in the world, whether in fortune 
or in situation. It will be best therefore to 
classify them together, for with educated persons 
they are in reality closely combined. As a proof 
of this I would remark, that we seldom see 
any great respect paid to situations, however 
exalted, unless considerable emolument be 
attached to them. How much more is the 
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value of church preferment considered, than the 
rank; and when exalted places are sought by 
an individual, how apt are we to deride a species 
of vanity, which would barter the substantial 
goods of fortune, for the empty advantage of 
preeminence in dignity. Whatever we may think 
of the wisdom or folly of such ideas, they prove 
one thing, that among us ambition is closely 
connected with avarice. To the Christian, as 
well as to the rest of the world, the goods of 
this life convey advantages, which it becomes 
our duty to make such use of in the service of 
God, as may purchase for us his acceptance 
of our labour of love, and free us, as much as 
possible, from the temptations with which riches 
are surrounded. Wealth and power are, accord- 
ing as they are used, a blessing or a curse. And 
it is probable that the martyred bishops, by the 
line of conduct which they adopted, more fully 
complied with the command of our Saviour, 
" sell all thou hast,*' than if they had originally 
refused to accept those exalted stations in the 
church, which exposed them to persecution. At 
the same time it is manifest, that he whose 
thoughts are constantly bent on advancement, 
will soon acquire a frame of mind devoted to the 
world and its advantages. It is impossible that 
he can continue to be given to spiritual things. 
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With the sin of blasphemy the preacher has 
less to do, inasmuch as they who fear not habi- 
tually to blaspheme God's word and ordinances, 
are little likely to attend to a sermon ; yet as many 
of our hearts will plead guilty to the minor of- 
fence, of having become careless on relic^ioiiH 
subjects, it may not be amiss briefly to touch 
on one source of this evil, which is peculiarly 
connected with the government of our thoughts. 
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The habit to which I allude is that of suffering 
the mind to wander unchecked into the regions 
of fancy, and to desport itself among a crowd of 
self-created images ; an employment in which 
most men indulge, which from the fascination 
it possesses is very apt to gain a strong hold 
on our affections, and often to contain with it 
so great a mixture of good, that to some of my 
hearers the objections which are now raised 
against it may appear to be frivolous. It might 
be argued against this custom, that it occupies 
much of our time, for the use of which, as well 
as our other talents, we must hereafter answer; 
but as the portions so occupied often seem 
gained from hours devoted to vacancy, this ar- 
gument must lose much of its force. But 
the reason which renders this habit danger- 
ous is, that " selP^ is always mixed up with 
the view ; and surely that human being must be 
formed with unusual self-command, who can 
daily and hourly form a picture of himself, and 
continue free from vanity. If any one will take the 
trouble to analyze his own meditations, if he will 
but examine the particulars with which the scene 
is decorated, he will probably discover hot only 
that worldly objects are universally introduced, 
but that the whole is tinged with a colouring 
of vanity. His own figure, displayed in an 
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advantageous light, will be prominent in every 
part of the picture ; and self uill always form 
the basis, on which the castles of our imagination 
are built. If this be the case, the prudent Chris- 
tian will always guard his mind as much as 
possible from thoughts which can produce no 
good, and may tend most powerfully to estrange 
the affections from that on which they should be 
set, the prospect of a world to come. 

The thoughts then which are to be universally 
avoided are those of anger, which have the ten- 
dency of producing ill-will, malice, and murder; 
of lust, which bring forth fornication, uncleanness, 
adultery; of ambition, from whence spring worldly- 
mindedness and discontent ; and, lastly, all thoughts 
of a trifling unedifying description, which alienate 
the soul from God. 

Nor let it be forgotten, that we cannot divert 
the mind from injurious meditations, but by 
supplying it with those which will produce good ; 
so that to avoid evil thoughts, we must adopt 
such as will promote religion. The mercy of 
God exhibited in the atonement ; the purity of 
God ; the providence of the Almighty ; the im- 
portance of working out our salvation with fear 
and trembling ; are each of them subjects on 
ivbich the mind can dwell, and which will reform 
and ennoble it. But one great difficulty arises 
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from our not having accustomed our minds to 
any definite objects of meditation, so that if 
anxious to direct them aright, we find ourselves 
inadequate to the task, and fettered by long 
custom, indulged in a contrary direction. This 
subject, however, is far too extensive for the pre- 
sent occasion ; suffice it to have hinted at it, 
and to observe, that in order to break the habit 
of allowing evil thoughts to dwell on the mindi^ 
rational employments and pursuits, which are 
unconnected with religion, and to which we 
feel ourselves naturally disposed, will often be 
found preferable to all others, by alluring the 
mind into the custom of directing its own 
thoughts; while diligence in religious duties, 
the habit of frequently reading and writing on 
religious topics, will promote the end with 
greater certainty, than the attempt of mere think- 
ing on these subjects, in which the mind might, 
from want of practice, soon wander into any 
trifle which occurred. 

Before an audience, such as I now address, ft 
might seem superfluous to add, that these methods 
of self-discipline, which I have ventured to sug- 
gest, are but human means to attain an end, which 
is ultimately the effect of the Spirit of God ; and 
that such attempts can be rendered effectual by 
the cooperation of the Holy Ghost alone, granted 
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to our earnest petitions. And herein I would; 
remark the peculiar kindness of Almighty God,. 
ID adapting the end to the means of obtaining it ;. 
and bis wisdom in directing his creatures so truly 
according to the state in which he has placed, 
them. I will not pretend to explain how the 
Comforter inspires our hearts, directs our thoughts, 
or sanctifies our wishes ; for our Saviour, perhaps,; 
meant to check such investigations when he said, 
" tlie wind bloweth where it listeth, and ye hear, 
the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it> 
cometb or whither it goeth ;*^ but I would insist 
on this practical truth, that prayer has the natural 
tendency of preparing the mind to take advantage, 
of the celestial gale, and that carelessness or un- 
profitable thoughts will turn away the heavenly 
niessenger, and make the grace of God of none 
effect. 

The grand object of religion is to bring our 
souls into conformity with God ; to render our 
wishes, hopes, and joys conformable to those 
blessings for which our Maker has created us. 
It was for this that the Son of God became a. 
humble being, and condescended to a low estate, 
that we might see the vanity of earthly things,. 
and aspire to heavenly joys. It was for this that 
he shewed his love for us in redemption, that 
we might become enamoured of that Being, who 
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freed us from our sins, and bore the burthen of 
our transgressions, and that the force of this 
affection might guide our souls to heaven and 
heavenly thoughts. It was for this that we are 
not lefl comfortless ; that the same sanctiflcation is 
granted to us as was vouchsafed to the apostles, 
differing in degree, but all tending to raise our 
affections and guide our thoughts to God. The 
habit, therefore, of governing our thoughts by the 
dictates of the Gospel will form a continual state 
of prayer, and praying will be a chief means by 
which we shall attain this end. It will transfer 
our treasure to the realms above, by giving that 
direction to our hearts and our affections. And 
that the Almighty will grant his blessing to such 
an attempt, if accompanied with Christian hu- 
mility and trust in his aid, is as certain as the 
word of God can make it. 

There is one part of this subject which has 
been entirely omitted in this discourse ; for when 
we examined such thoughts as should ever be 
excluded from the mind, nothing was said as to 
the manner in which some particular subjects may 
be made useful for meditation. The field is too 
large for general discussion, and may safely be 
left to the selection of the individual. In the 
mean season let us pray that Almighty Being, 
*^ unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
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knowD, and from whom no secrets are hid,'^ that 
he will ^' cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of his Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love him, and worthily magnify his holy 
name, through Jesus Christ our Lord/' 
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DYING USTO SIN, AND LIVING CNTO COD. 



Rom. vi. 1 1. 
Likewise reckon ye also yournehea to he dead indeed 
unto »in, but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 



The fifth and sixth chapters of this Epistle 
oSer perhaps as brief and comprehensive a sum- 
mary of the Christian religioi 



, as can he found 
within the same number of verses in any part of 



In the lifth chai 



the 



the holy Scriptures, 
efficient cause of our salvation is clearly and dis- 
tinctly displayed to us. We are there told, that, 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. The mercy, 
goodness, and love of our Redeemer are plainly 
set before our eyes, as that which can alone 
obtain for us acceptance before the throne of 
grace. The lost condition of mankind, as fallen 
in Adam, is pointed out to those who partake of 
H 9 
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the depravity thence derived, in order to exhibit 
in more bright and lively colours the exceeding 
abundance of grace. That as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ 
our Lord. The state of the Christian here de- 
scribed is that of a being on whom very great 
privileges have been bestowed ; and the sixth 
chapter, from whence my text is taken, proceeds 
to mark out the duties arising from the spiritual 
advantages so largely vouchsafed. Our state is 
described by the metaphor of men dead unto sin 
and alive unto righteousness, as if the change 
produced in the Christian by the blessings freely 
granted to him ought to be as great, as that from 
the mortal to the immortal state of our being ; 
from what we now are, to what we shall be hereafter. 
As if the rising again of Christ, the seal and 
pledge that the atonement had been accepted by 
God the Father, were to be to us the emblem of 
our altered condition ; that like as Jesus was 
raised from the dead, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life. 

This difference between the natural state of 
man, and the redeemed state of the Christian, is 
so often spoken of in the New Testament, and is, 
as it were, so entirely the basis of Christian mo- 
rality, that the attentive consideration of it cannot 
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lail to prove useful, provided we keep ourselves 
free from controversial discussions, and confine 
our researches within the limits in which our 
footsteps may be guided by the light of the 
Gospel. The object of research which lies before 
us is not as to what rules are to govern the 
Christian in the performance of his worldly duty, 
for herein much diversity of opinion must arise, 
since the present condition of the Christian world 
so little corresponds with that state of society, 
which our Saviour reproved and admonished ; 
but we will endeavour to see what temper cor- 
responds with the expression, of our being alive 
unto God ; in what points we may expect the 
renewed state of the Christian to differ from the 
natural state of himself or others ; and how the 
resurrection of Christ, and the records of similar 
events, tend either to produce or confirm such 
holy changes in the heart, as may be designated 
by the words of the text. 

Before we enter more fully into the details of 
this interesting question, it may not be amiss to 
recall to our minds some of the most obvious 
passages in the New Testament, where the same 
-fundamental truth is either stated or explained. 
In the second Epistle to the Corinthians, while 
speaking of the consequences of the death of 
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Christ, St. Paul says% " that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them, and rose again :^' 
and he afterwards continues, " therefore if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away ; behold, all things are 
become new.^^ So in the Galatians, " For in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature V^ 
Now though it must be allowed that these are all 
metaphorical expressions, and that in their inter- 
pretation therefore much latitude must be allowed; 
yet it cannot be denied, that the metaphors are so 
strong and distinct, that their explanation is little 
open to any great diversity of opinion among 
men, who sincerely search for the truth. To 
those who, in the days of the apostles, received 
the doctrines of Christianity, the outward change 
was as great as any thing could be. They gave 
up all which this world holds dear, in exchange 
for persecution and death on earth, and life and 
glory in heaven. It is impossible to conceive any 
alteration of human objects which could be 
greater. 

At present we are called on to make no imme- 

• 2 Cor. V. 15, and 17. »> Gal. vi. 15, 
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diate outward surrender by the profession of 
Christianity ; and it is not therefore wonderful, 
that in estimating the change which its influence 
is calculated to produce in us, there should be 
a variety of opinion, even beyond what might 
fairly be expected from latitude of interpretation. 
The description which St. Paul gives of the 
difference between two classes of Jews of his 
own day will probably exist in all religious 
bodies till the end of time. '^ He is not a 
Jew, which is one outwardly ; neither is that 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh : but 
he is a Jew which is one inwardlv ; and circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not 
in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but 
of God *.'* The Christian who is only out- 
wardly so, will be very unwilling to admit any 
doctrine which shall entirely drive him from that 
security with which he had fortified himself. 
He will be ready to concede, that a total change 
of heart and affections was necessary for the 
<:onvert of the first century, but would free 
himself from an obligation so little at unison with 
his own present inclinations. His whole stock 
of Christianity is probably outward, and he 
readily brands with the name of fanaticism opi- 

* Rom. ii. 28. IldAAdi (itf fx^hMf$^»t, wAP^»t ?< fitt»K9t, 
Plato : Pbcedo. 
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nions which interfere with his ease. He observes, 
perhaps, in the language of those, whose senti- 
ments on religious subjects differ from his own, 
many expressions, in which, by adopting the em- 
passioned phrases of Scripture, they seem to lose 
sight of Christian charity, and in the warmth 
which they display in thanking God for their 
spiritual blessings, to forget humility, which is 
the corner stone of our faith in a Redeemer, 
^' Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men 
are,^^ is a language which every age had adopted, 
long before it was embodied in the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican : and while human pride 
reigns in the breast, we shall ever witness its 
recurrence. The truth therefore lies between 
these two extremes ; of those who conceive 
that the profession of Christianity implies no 
material alteration in the heart and the affections ; 
and those who, enforcing the necessity of this 
doctrine, seem to forget, that the grace of God 
which enables us to withstand temptations, does 
neither free us from their influence, nor place us 
above the liability to fall. 

The nature of this change may, perhaps, be 
best illustrated by a corresponding one, which 
takes place in our views of human objects as we 
advance in life. Observe a youth on his first 
entrance into the world, and examine bow and 
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with what feelings he pursues pleasure. I do 
not mean vicious enjoyments merely, or such 
plans of amusement as must end in disappoint- 
ment ; but we will suppose that his path is moce 
wisely chosen, and that he meets with all the 
rational satisfaction which mental activity and 
buoyancy of spirits are calculated to impart. 
Now if after a lapse of twenty or thirty years 
we viewed the same individual, we should pro- 
bably find, that though the man was the same, 
yet all his ideas and notions had been changed 
during this period of titne. The objects which 
had once excited anxiety or delight, would no 
longer interest his heart, now devoted to more 
serious concerns ; and the recollection of his 
greatest satisfactions or misfortunes would serve 
but to excite a smile, that such trifles should 
ever have really occupied the mind. The same 
passions which agitated the boyish breast, will 
still remain in the man when matured, but they 
will be differently directed, and will be under 
the guidance of reason, instead of varying with 
every gust of caprice. 

The change which I have here described might 
have taken place in a heathen, and depended on 
ten thousand different external circumstances. 
Misfortune might have damped his ardour, success 
might have tamed it, or the experience which he 
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had daily gained might have taught him the true 
value of earthly objects ; but within the years 
which have so passed over him, he has ceased 
to be a boy, and has become a man in mind 
as well as body. Upon his companions the 
same lapse of time may have failed to produce 
Jhe same effect, and in them old age may prove 
as childish as the days of their youth. 

The same analogy seems to hold good with 
regard to our spiritual progress, and the alteration 
observable in the one case has been adopted 
by St. Paul, to mark the change which may 
be expected in the other. " When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child : but when I became a man, 
I put away childish things^^^ If any one were 
to ask, to what extent this change in our views 
and prospects were to be carried ; if we were 
desired to point out the visible distinction be- 
tween the Christian and the professor of Chris- 
tianity, whose heart does not admit its salutary 
doctrines ; the answer would be almost as difficult, 
as it would be to point out the distinction be- 
tween a boyish and a manly mind ; and it might 
safely be said, to be impossible to draw the line 
between extremes which were connected by a 

* 1 Cor. xiii. 11, 
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succession of intermediate steps, in themselves 
not easily distinguished. It is indeed probable, 
that the question itself would originate in a 
desire rather to confute the positions already laid 
down, than to derive such information as would 
tend to edification. If any one desire to receive 
instruction on a point so important, it may be 
done much more safely by searching the lively 
oracles of God, than by trusting to the assertions 
of his ministers. The safest method would probably 
be, to examine carefully some such portion of 
the New Testament as is contained in the sermon 
on the mount, and by comparing this code with 
the opinions entertained by the world in general^ 
or by ourselves, we shall I think soon discover, 
that the difference between the man under grace 
and the natural man is very great ; but in all 
these cases it is much wiser to trust a private 
appeal to Scripture, when the prejudices are 
not called into action, than to follow blindly 
the declarations of the preacher, or to attempt 
to refute them in our own breasts, wherever 
he seems to be passing the bounds of sober and 
plain Christianity. 

If such an examination were fairly carried on 
in the closet of each of us ; if for the purpose of 
ascertaining this most important question, we 
were each to pursue the method already advised ; 
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the answers which oiir own consciences would 
make to us would probably be one of the two 
following. 

That the tempers recommended by our Saviour 
are so totally at variance with the present state of 
the world, that an attempt to conform to them 
would serve but to expose him who made it to 
the just ridicule of others, who were well ac- 
quainted with the general opinions of mankind ; 
and that we may profess Christianity sincerely, 
without adopting such extreme rules of strictness 
as seem to be required of those to whom tliis 
discourse was addressed, and who in their external 
circumstances differed so entirely from ourselves. 

It is more than probable, that the effect of 
reading our Saviour's sermon on the mount, as 
a rule of moral action, would to many of us 
correspond more or less with what I have here 
described. But to others it might present a very 
different appearance. As each particular com- 
mand was read, the heart would with sorrow 
confess, that this is a perfection of temper to 
which I have not yet arrived ; but it would not 
fail secretly to put up a petition, " would to God 
that I could bring my mind into such a frame !^^ 
" would to God that the Holy Spirit would lead 
me onward towards so heavenly a state V^ That 
is, the consciences of all would confess, that this 
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law was not yet established within them, but the 
one party would desire and endeavour to promote 
its establishment, while of the rest, some would 
not strive to advance this heavenly object ; some, 
it is to be feared, would hardly wish for its ad- 
vancement. Now as it must be confessed, that 
none can be sincerely engaged in this or any 
other work of the same nature, but through the 
Spirit of God ; as it is plain that no one can seek 
to establish principles in his heart, so entirely at 
variance with the natural inclinations of human 
nature, excepting by some influence more than 
human ; so it must not be concealed from those 
who profess Christianity, that to live in any 
course of life, wherein we are not seeking to 
comply with the simple commands of Christ, as 
to the temper of our minds, must be so contrary 
to his wishes, that we cannot be led by the Spirit 
of God. 

It will then form a safe criterion, by which we 
may judge of ourselves^ whether or no such a 
change has taken place in us as is described in 
the text ; to see whether we are, or are not, striv- 
ing to frame our tempers and dispositions accord- 
ing to the directions given by our Lord in the 
£iermon on the mount. If on such an examina-r 
tion we 6nd that our exertions are sp directed, 
let us proceed onward in the strength of the 
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Lord. If we find ourselves weak, let us remem- 
ber the answer given to St. Paul, '* My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect 
in weakness/' If, however, our consciences wit- 
ness against us, let us remember, that if we be 
not risen with Christ, we are none of his. 

I have adopted this standard for ascertaining 
our real state, on account of its plainness and 
simplicity, and inasmuch as no forced interpreta- 
tion need be given to any passages of Scripture, 
or any more knowledge or understanding be re- 
quired than is possessed by all whom I address. 
It is a question equally important to all, equally 
intelligible to all, and I pray God that we may all 
make use of it to our eternal salvation. 

In order to illustrate the force of what has been 
said, we will examine the change which took 
place in the immediate followers of Christ, in 
consequence of his resurrection. It is almost 
unnecessary to observe, that during his whole 
ministry they were looking forward to a temporal 
Messiah. When the sons of Zebedee asked to 
sit on his right hand and on his left, it is obvious 
that they sought a reward in this world, and had 
not their minds fixed on the kingdom of heaven. 
Their expectations were still resting on earth. 
To the hour of his death, and even after that 
event, they thought that it should have been he 
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who should have redeemed Israel from the bond-^ 
age of the Roman yoke ; but his death had cut 
off all these expectations, as is evident from the 
conversation of the disciples who were going to 
Emmaus, and the whole proceedings of those who 
visited the tomb. 

One instance, which is well worthy of particular 
attention, is the conduct of Peter on two different 
occasions. When our Saviour was seized by the 
servants of the high-priest and carried away, the 
apostle endeavoured to repel force by force, and 
wounded one whose name was Malchus, cutting 
off bis right ear. When Jesus was before the 
elders, the same disciple denied that Saviour, and 
declared that he knew him not. His previous 
warmth is not more remarkable than his subse- 
quent want of firmness : but view this same apo- 
stle, when himself a prisoner before the same 
tribunal ; examine the boldness of his answers ; 
remark the quiet and tranquil firmness with which 
he states the author of the cure which had been 
performed ; observe his full reliance on that same 
Jesus, whom before he had denied ; observe the 
words with which his address is concluded ; 
" Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye; 
for we cannot but speak the things which we have 
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seen and heard ^;'^ and I think no one can fail to 
remark a great change in the state of the apostle^s 
mind ; a change for which nothing can satisfac- 
torily account, but the influence of the Holy 
Ghost working in the heart of the servant of 
Christ. 

As another instance, I would compare the 
fVame of mind of those who asked Christ who 
should be the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ; 
or of the sons of Zebedee, when they made the 
petition to which allusion has been before made ; 
and the state of the Church as described immedi- 
ately on its establishment. '^ And the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul : neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own ; but 
they had all things in common : and with great 
power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus : and great grace was upon 
them all ^^^ The alteration produced in both these 
cases is that of the progressive advancement o^ 
men who were Christ's servants, and who by the 
sight of his death, resurrection, and ascension, 
became more fully and sincerely devoted to bis 
cause ; of men, who, being buried with Christ, 

• Actsiv. 19. ^ Actsiv. 32. 
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were raised again to newness of life, by the 
vivifying influence of the Holy Spirit of 
God. 

If then we examine the imnaediate effects of 
these great events in the evangelical history,'and 
the public preaching of the word consequent upon 
them, we shall find, that many were converted 
from darkness to light, and became the true dis- 
ciples of our crucified Lord : while those servants 
and apostles, who had already received the glad 
tidings of salvation as offered in Jesus Christ, 
were helped forward toward Christian perfection. 
The great foundation-stone on which all this was 
built was Christ dying for our sins, and^ raised 
again for our justification. The superstructure 
which they raised thereon, and which it should be 
our endeavour to raise on them, is our dying unto 
sio, and living unto God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. The grace which was vouchsafed to 
them, is offered unto us. Among those who 
then heard and saw these events, there were not 
wanting men who rejected the truth. May God 
grant, that at the day of judgment none of us 
may be found to have done so. If we have not 
been favoured with the bodily sight of our Re- 
deemer, if we have never been blessed bv the 
preaching of an apostle, let us thank] God for 
those advantages which have been richly bestowed 
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upon us. We have been bred up in a Christian 
and a protestant country ; the word of God has 
been placed within our hands since the time we 
were children ; that word which is able to make 
us wise unto salvation. 

If these blessings and mercies have been over-* 
looked by us, disregarded, or even rejected, the 
fault is our own, and the punishment too will be 
ours, unless we repent and turn from the evil of 
our ways. But remember, that the change is a 
mighty one ; one plainly described, as dying unto 
sin, and living unto God : that it can be effected 
by the grace of God alone, which grace perhaps 
we have continued by our obstinacy to drive 
away from our souls, the proper dwelling place of 
the Holy Spirit of God. May God grant, that in 
so doing we may not have sinned against the 
Holy Ghost. If, on the other hand, we have 
always regarded with thankfulness the goodness 
of Almighty God in his dispensations towards us, 
though his mercies have not produced in our 
hearts that total change which as Christians we 
should pray for and desire ; if we have entered 
into the service of God, though our obedience has 
been partial, weak, and imperfect ; let us pray 
for a further and larger portion of his grace, to 
make us more alive unto God ; let us pray and 
strive daily to advance in the race that is set 
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before us, that so at last an entrance may be 
ministered to us, into that perfect living unto 
God, which we can hope for only in the realms 
above. 



1*2 



SERMON VIT. 



SELF-DEDICATION TO GOD. 



Rom. xii. 1, 3. 

/ beseech you therefore^ brethren^ by the mercies of God^ 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy^ 
acceptable unto God^ which is your reasonable service : 
and be not conformed to this world; but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect wiU of God. 



The duty of dedicating ourselves to the ser- 
vice of God is one so frequently enforced in the 
Scriptures, as well as by the Offices of our 
Church, that it might at first sight have seemed 
unnecessary for the Christian minister to have 
done more than direct the attention of his hearers 
to the subject, while he deduced such conclu- 
sions, as the particular object which he had in 
view seemed to demand. It might have been 
supposed, that so plain a point might have been 
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taken for granted ; and yet if any one will look 
into the actual state of the world, and will view 
the conduct of mankind with reference to the 
law of God, he will clearly see the propriety 
of forcing such a topic on the notice of a Chris- 
tian congregation ; for it might be doubted, 
whether a casual observer would not rather 
suppose that we were dedicated to earthly pur- 
suits, and laugh perhaps at the idea, that men 
should so far deceive themselves as to pretend 
to heavenly aspirations, when all their wishes 
and energies were directed to the concerns of this 
world. But the fact is, that we do not in general 
deceive ourselves. We are rather renegades to 
Christ, than hypocritical professors of Christianity. 
We interpret away the meaning of such expres- 
sions in the holy Scriptures or the Common 
Prayer, as obviously point out a dedication of 
ourselves to the service of God ; their import 
is forgotten through familiarity, and we use 
the words, without attaching a definite idea to 
them. 

In order to comprehend the force of a legal 
enactment, it is often sufficient to ascertain the 
sense in which it is generally received ; and as 
it suits our own wishes, we transfer the same 
method of construction to the commands of an 
all-perfect God. We promise to renounce the 
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world, the flesh, and the devil, and we attach 
no more import to the words, than they who 
have equally participated in the promise, appear 
to affix to them by their lives and conversations. 
We profess ourselves to be Christians, because 
we are members of a Christian community ; and 
the profession, because it seems enough for others, 
IS apt to satisfy ourselves. I will not now insist 
on the promises which were made for us at 
Baptism, and which in our Confirmation we have 
ratified for ourselves. I will not urge the promise 
which we renew every time we receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord^s Supper ; for though obvious 
and cogent to the individual who acknowledges 
their force, they are liable to the false interpre- 
tations to which I have alluded, and will prove 
totally unavailing where their influence is most 
required ; but I will bring forward some few 
plain passages of Scripture, which distinctly bear 
on the subject. 

Nothing can be stronger than the words of 
my text: either they mean, that the Christian 
is to dedicate himself body and soul to the ser- 
vice of God, or it will be difficult to assign any 
meaning to the verse. " Enter ye in at the 
strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is 
the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat; because strait is the 
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gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it*/^ " Know 
ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God ? whosoever therefore will be a friend 
of the world is the enemy of God^/^ " Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world : if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him ^^' From these 
plain texts, which might indeed be multiplied 
to almost any extent if it were required, it is 
clear, that a self-dedication to God is essential 
to Christianitv. And for this reason, that as 
we cannot serve two masters, we must either 
reject the one and cleave to the other, or we 
shall hereafter find ourselves rejected of God. 

Would any one argue against the soundness of 
these positions, because we do not perceive the 
generality of believers making such a surrender 
of themselves ? In the first place it might be 
answered, that we can rarely see who do, and 
who do not, devote themselves to the service of 
God ; the only questions which concern us are, 
whether we ought, and whether we do, so devote 
ourselves ; and, in the second place, it should be 
asked, whether, when the narrowness of the gate 
is described, it be not added, and few there be 

• Matt. vii. 13, 14. •» James iv. 4, «= 1 John ii. 15* 
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that find it ? an expression which may well warn 
us to beware, lest we should chance to miss that 
blessed entrance ; but can hardly be made an 
excuse for our not attempting to gain it. 

Should any one enquire, why we are bound to 
dedicate ourselves to the service of God ; the 
answer is so obvious, that the question itself 
seems to originate rather in the false notions of 
mankind, than in any real difficulty which attends 
it. Can he who created us fail to have a right to 
the whole of our service ? The cattle on a thou- 
sand hills perform the wishes of that Almighty 
Being, from whom they derived their existence. 
The wind and storm fulfil the law which God 
has given them ; and shall man alone disobey ? 
Shall the reason with which our Maker has 
endued us prevent our complying with his man- 
dates ? The brute and inanimate creatures blindly 
obey ; shall man, because he is not blind, use 
his superior faculties in perverting the ends for 
which his existence was granted ? But these argu-. 
ments may be said to apply with more propriety 
to our first parents than to ourselves. For, if we 
follow the instinct which we find within our 
own breasts, or devote ourselves to the desires 
of our own hearts, we shall obey not only a 
blind but a perverted monitor; we shall attend 
to the suggestions of a guide, whose affections 
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have been turned aside from that rule which our 
Creator gave us. 

But though it is a first principle of Christian 
morals, that we are sprung from a corrupted 
race; that the natural inclinations of our own 
minds are very far gone from original righteous- 
ness ; it is also the comfort and the consolation 
of the Christian, that our Maker has not left 
us unheeded in our degraded state. Sad as 
our fallen condition may seem, the remedy is 
more glorious than the fall is degrading. ^^ For 
as by one man^s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous/^ In the first state 
of man it might have been enough that they 
should follow the wishes of their own hearts ; 
yet we cannot forget, that with this advantage 
our first parents fell. In our present state we 
have the word of God confirmed by bitter 
experience, that the suggestions of our own 
hearts are far from the dictates of godliness, 
or even of reason. We are directed to pursue 
a straight and narrow path ; we are commanded 
to live not unto ourselves, but unto the Lord ; 
and as a motive to persuade us we are told^, 
" For ye are bought with a price : therefore 

^ ICor.vi. 20. 
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glorify God in your body, and • in your spirit, 
which are God^s.^^ 

A mighty favour has been already bestowed 
upon us ; the prospect of a greater blessing 
is placed before our eyes ; and as the means 
of partaking of it, we are directed to devote 
ourselves to the service of God, Now if the 
service to which we are thus called were in 
Itself harsh, difficult, and unreasonable, no one 
could dispute the right which heaven has to 
our exertions. If the commandments of God 
were as arbitrary as the caprices of man ; if 
in obedience to the will of the Almighty we 
subjected ourselves to the severest deprivations, 
to a painful and unceasing slavery, no one could 
doubt of the wisdom or the duty of submitting to 
such a law. 

It has been argued, and justly argued, that 
the conduct of the most absurd fanatic, provided 
that his notions of the Deity and of the divine 
will are founded on the real conviction of his 
own mind, is far more reasonable, than the list- 
less carelessness of him, who, believing Chris- 
tianity to be true, gives hinniself up, without a 
remembrance of God, to the ordinary pursuits of 
the world. 

True devotion consists in our devoting our 
talents to the service of God. False devotion 
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may arise, either from our mistaking what the 
will of God is, or from our seeking some other 
object, and pretending only to devotion ; that. is, 
it may arise either from error, or from hypocrisy. 
As religion is adverse to the natural ways of 
the world ; as the object of Christianity is to 
remedy the corruption of human nature; as we 
have fallen into times wherein it may be said, 
that many of us are lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God ; it does not seem extraordinary, 
that the latter part of the same description should 
also be fulfilled, and that it should now be 
true, that all who will live godly in Christ Jesus 
sliall suffer persecution, the persecution among 
others of having false interpretations put upon 
their conduct. Erroneous devotion is thus often 
branded with the name of hypocrisy, and all 
devotion is apt to be called erroneous. And 
though no one can doubt that there is much 
error in the world, and somewhat of deceit, 
yet it may fairly be questioned, whether any 
one cause has produced more detriment to sincere 
Christianity than that of deriding even false devo- . 
tion. It is easy to raise a laugh against any 
appearance . of seriousness, however reasonable, 
but diflScuh to penetrate into the real motives . 
which have influenced our conduct. In the 
observations, therefore, which will be offered with 
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regaixl to some species of false devotion it should 
be remembered, that our object should be to 
guard ourselves against mistakes, not to form 
a judgment concerning our neighbours ; to correct 
our own devotion, not to criticise that of others. 

Without entering minutely into the descrip- 
tion of such false devotion as is not now 
ordinarily brought before our eyes, it may not 
be amiss cursorily to observe the prominent 
features which have distinguished its votaries, 
in order that we may discover its real charac- 
teristics. The fault found by our Saviour with 
the Pharisees of old was, that they made of 
none effect the law of God by their traditions. 
They are indeed blamed as hypocrites, but of 
the sin of hypocrisy God is the only sure judge, 
and to his tribunal we must leave the hypocrite. 
Their erroneous devotion, as far as we can gather 
it from Scripture, consisted in their setting up 
innocent, nay commendable observances with 
such strictness, as made their followers neglect 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment and 
the love of God, and induced themselves to attend 
to tlie outward rather than the inward observance 
of it. The error of monastic establishments con- 
sisted in this, that in their devotion they followed 
laws of their own, not those of God. They 
made a total sacrifice of themselves, yet not at 
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the throne of Christ, but before the altar of a 
Deity of their own creation. Theirs was not 
a reasonable service, and, hke other human de^ 
vices, it tended to evil in themselves and others. 
Doubtless many sincere Pharisees, and many 
sincere Christian devotees, will rise up in judg- 
ment against us who have acquired surer know- 
ledge, but have failed to use it in the paths of 
godliness ; yet with all our advantages, are we 
sure that the corresponding passions are not pro- 
ducing the same false devotion among ourselves ? 
Do we not sometimes, from a spirit of party zeal, 
set up tests of holiness which are not sanctioned 
by the commands of our Saviour ? Are we not 
apt to judge of others by small circumstances 
rather than by the tenor of their lives, and in 
so doing render ourselves strict and ostentatious 
concerning trifles, while we neglect the weightier 
matters of the law, charity and brotherly love ? 
Are there none of us who devote ourselves to 
a cause, without considering whether it be the 
cause and the service of God ? The false devo- 
tion which exists at present peculiarly owes its 
origin to party zeal. The individual in search 
of religion observes much appearance of its spirit 
among one set of people, while he perceives 
fewer traces of such a principle among others: 
he naturally therefore attaches himself to the 
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one, and comparatively neglects the other. Now 
in every party, whatever be its object, there is 
much which is merely conventional, much which 
serves but to distinguish the party. This is fully 
understood and c*orrectly estimated by those who 
look beneath the surface ; they distinguish indeed 
by the colours of the party, but they never 
imagine that these constitute the difference : 
whereas to the mass of their followers and imi- 
tators, the external badge is the only distinction 
which they comprehend. All this may take 
place without any evil motive, on the part of 
him who thus forms his opinions, or it may be 
combined with many injurious feelings, particulars 
which will augment or diminish the evil beyond 
what we can conceive. But to these injurious 
effects we are all of us more or less liable, since 
it is scarcely possible, in the present state of 
this country, for any individual, who is anxious 
about religion, to be perfectly free from party. 
There is such a fascination in similarity of 
opinion, that even they who guard most strenu- 
ously against it, will always experience some 
impulse from it. We cannot help feelings glad, 
that what we do ourselves should be sanctioned by 
the imitation of those whom we respect ; and we 
become inclined to respect and attend to those, 
whose conduct and sentiments resemble our own. 
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No two states of mind and disposition can be 
more diametrically opposite to each other, than 
that of a man under the influence of Christianity, 
and of one under the governance of the world : 
but it may still be a question, whether any such 
difference will shew itself much in their outward 
lives and conversations. Doubtless we shall dis- 
cover a great difference between the lives of a 
good Christian and a decided profligate ; yet we 
may not perceive much dissimilarity between the 
external professor of Christianity, who is not 
under the vital influence of it, and the man whose 
heart is governed by the law of Christ. The 
question can be safely referred to the word of 
God alone. It is not what our own opinions or 
expectations may be, for therein we may be de- 
ceived ; but how does holy Scripture describe 
the true Christian in his life and conversation. 
There is perhaps no part of the Bible, which will 
furnish us with a more full exposition of this 
matter than the remainder of this Epistle, in 
which the Roman convert is instructed in the 
rules which ought to characterize his Christian 
behavibur. The first injunction which is there 
given is, that he is not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but to think 
soberly, according as God has dealt to every man 
the measure of faith. Sobriety of thought is a 
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virtue which will produce a great difference of 
conduct in a length of time ; but it is evidently 
one which at the moment will not be obvious to 
the eye of a stranger ; since from its nature it 
cannot be much noticed by the world. The 
fruits of it, which St. Paul mentions, are, that, 
having gifts differing according to the grace given 
to us, we should use this grace in the tranquil 
performance of our several duties. " Whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the pro- 
portion of faith ; or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or 
be that exhorteth, on exhortation ; or he that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; he that 
ruleth, with diligence ; he that sheweth mercy, 
with cheerfulness.^^ All which virtues are far 
from being obtrusive. 

The natural tendency of man would incline him to 
display his good deeds. The heathen moralist, who 
recommended the practice of virtue, must adroit of 
the display of it, as an excitement to well doing. 
Here St. Paul urges us to virtuous conduct; he does 
Dotbid us display our good actions, or conceal them; 
but he manifestly directs us in a path, which will lead 
U> usefulness rather than exhibition; he directs us to 
doourduty quietly; and in his exhortation he adds 
a clause, which, while it marks his own feelings, will 
cut off*, from all who attend to his directions, every 

K 
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motive of wishing for display. He bids us think 
soberlyof ourselves, according as God has dealt to 
every man. It is to exert ourselves, not according 
to our own abilities, but according to the abilities 
which God has given us. The talents which we 
possess are the gift of God, and they are to be 
used not only in his service, but as his gift ; not 
as our own, but as his. Now, though in the 
heart of him who follows this rule, there will 
manifestly exist a very great ditference, yet it 
cannot be imagined that it would be easy, except 
by means of a long acquaintance, to discover the 
outward signs of such a motive of conduct. It 
will induce the sincere professor of Christianity, 
in a Christian country, rather to avoid observation 
than to court it. It will tend to make him dif- 
ferent from others in inclination, but to render 
him like them in the outward tenor of his life and 
conversation. 

When the apostle proceeds, in the succeeding 
part of the chapter, the same observations are 
equally applicable. He directs them, that they 
should be such as are, in honour preferring one 
another, not slothful in business. He enjoins 
them to mind not high things, but to condescend 
to men of low estate; not to be wise in their own 
conceits ; to provide things honest in the sight of 

■ 

all men. If these injunctions were strictly ob« 
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served by Christians living among the heathen, 
they would incline them to avoid, rather than to 
court, the notice of those that were without. It 
would render them, what the early Christians 
were always famed for being, quiet peaceable 
men, living virtuously on earth, as having their 
conversation in heaven. The apostles and their 
followers were men ready to undergo every diffi- 
culty, to submit to every privation, to undertake 
every thing in order to preach Christ Jesus their 
Lord. All the converts were directed so to bid 
farewell to this world, that they should count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. But if we view 
the commands which are given for their guid* 
ance, we shall find them to be such as would lead 
to quiet propriety of conduct, such as would be 
well suited for him who was to preach the Gospel 
of peace ; for him who was to obey God in his 
life, rather than with his lips. 

Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, 
is a commandment of the same description. 
If applied to the government of the indivi- 
dual, it has its obvious meaning ; and whether 
that individual be placed in an exalted or humble 
station^ the temper which is enjoined by it will 
be the best which the Christian can adopt. It 
will lead him to give way to legitimate authority, 

X 2 
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and to obey for conscience sake ; and if he him- 
self be invested with power, it will direct him to 
use that trust, for the purpose for which God has 
committed it to his hands. The continuation of 
the same class of directions, which is carried on 
in the fourteenth chapter, is of similar import. 
" Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but 
not to doubtful disputations/^ When taken as a 
whole, they contain a code with regard to things 
in themselves indifferent, which, had it been ob- 
served by Christians with the same spirit in 
which it is given, would have put an end to many 
of the dissensions existing in the church of 
Christ. The point at issue is here of itself of no 
real importance, but the manner in which the 
discussion is conducted is of the highest conse- 
quence. What is the source of that want of 
charity which discovers itself among Christians 
of various persuasions, but the fact, that we are 
trying to establish our own opinions rather than 
to follow Christianity ? We are endeavouring to 
render ourselves conspicuous by our own correct 
views, without regarding the strong features of 
Christian charity ; and we endeavour to press 
others into a service of which we consider our- 
selves to be the leading members. It is vanity 
which we pursue ; and the idol has been so 
clothed with the outward garments of our holy 
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faith, that we mistake the object of our adorations. 
We devote ourselves to a service, but that service 
is our own, not Christ's. It need not be covet- 
ousness ; it need not be worldly ambition ; yet it 
is still the service of self; and, like the pharisees 
of old, we may easily make the law of God of 
none effect by our traditions. 

What then is the sacrifice which the Christian 
is directed to make ? What the service which St. 
Paul calls a reasonable service ? How is it that 
we may avoid being conformed to this world ? 
how transformed by the renewing of our hearts ? 
What will be the visible difference between the 
man devoted to God, and him who has made no 
such dedication of himself? The question, when 
put in this form, almost conveys its own answer* 
There will be very little visible difference. In 
the insincere professor there will always exist a 
mixing up of himself with his devotions. There 
will often appear a censorious and uncharitable 
disposition towards those who do not agree with 
him with regard to matters of outward life and 
conduct ; a strict and undue attention to rules 
and opinions of his own. He will on the one 
side brand with the name of fanaticism the chast-* 
ened severity of demeanor adopted by some sin- 
cere Christians ; and will, on the other, condemn 
as profane and ungodly the innocent amusements 
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ill which others, equally in earnest about religion, 
deem themselves at liberty to indulge. But^ 
alas ! these outward marks will often be discover-* 
able even among the best of Christians, They be- 
long to human nature; and till this state of trial be 
over, we shall never cease to ofiend, shall never find 
ourselves placed among brethren who are perfect. 
The Christian who is devoted to God is so in 
heart, not onlv in outward life. It is not meant 
that we should either judge our brethren, or that 
we should be able to judge them. We can never 
see their hearts, we can rarely influence them to 
any great degree. Into our own hearts we can 
pry, and by means of the grace of God we can 
influence them much. The object towards which 
we should strive, the object for which we should 
pray, is such a change in our hearts and affec- 
tions, as may prove what is that good, and per- 
fect, and acceptable will of God. It is the sur- 
render of our own wills and wishes to the perfect 
will of God ; a conforming to the spirit of the law 
of Christ ; a casting off of opinions which are 
our own ; a bringing down of every thought to 
the standard of our heavenly Father^s will. The 
sacrifice which Christ demands of us is the sacri- 
fice of our own passions and prejudices. The 
M'orld is devoted to its own devices. Mankind 
pursue pleasure, glory, ambition ; they are anxi- 
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ous to be accounted wise, beneficent, magnani* 
mous, religious. These are the objects on which 
their affections are set. St. Paul directs us not 
to be conformed to this world, and the method 
by which we may obtain this end, is by setting 
our affections on heaven. Was it conformity to 
the world, which induced our blessed Saviour to 
eat with publicfins and sinners ? and was it not a 
worldly feeling which inclined the pharisees to 
blame him for so doing ? And yet, if viewed as 
the majority of mankind would regard the ques- 
tion, we should say, that our Lord conformed 
to the ways of the world, while the others wished 
to avoid doing so. St. Paul therefore directs us to 
employ ourselves peaceably in that business, in 
which we have been engaged by circumstances ; 
he bids us do our duty in that line of life to 
which God has called us ; he bids us devote our- 
selves to God, by avoiding those faults to which 
our station exposes us ; by getting the mastery 
over those wrong inclinations, which our habits or 
natural temperament produce within us ; he bids 
us live on earth, as if our hearts were in heaven ; 
he bids us live in the world, but not unto the 
world. 

Let no one imagine that this is an easy task, 
or that the victories over self, which are carried 
on in silence and in secret within the breast of 
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the believing Christian, are unworthy of the care- 
or the interference of an Almighty Being, whose 
wisdom has created the glorious world, whose 
power directs the events of nations and of king- 
doms. To such a Being the distinctions which 
are great in our eyes are as nothing. To him a 
thousand years is as a day, and a day as a thou-- 
sand years. The struggles of the mighty, the 
exertions of the powerful, are the efforts of crea- 
tures whom his hands alone have formed. The 
same will which called them into existence, gave 
life to the humblest of our fellow-creatures. The 
same Providence which deigns to regard the one, 
will vouchsafe to watch the other. To us it 
might seem a work worthy of God's eye, did the 
exalted in station surrender their ambitious views 
to the service of their Maker. Were the con- 
queror checked in the midst of his victories by 
the still small voice of conscience, we should view 
it as produced by the superintendence of tlie 
Almighty. And who shall say, that he who hath 
made all things, and whose ways are not as our 
ways, may not regard with equal attention the 
same effects when caused by religion in any one 
of us ? When our hearts are turned from devo- 
tion to our own pursuits to devotion to God, 
who shall say that the Almighty will not deign 
to regard us too with the eye of mercy and satis- 
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faction ? There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 
If we strive against the corruptions which are 
within us ; if we strive to live according to the 
precepts of the apostle, to subdue our natural 
inclinations, to avoid the temptations to which 
the world would subject us ; if we strive to live 
not unto ourselves, but unto Christ who hath re- 
deemed us ; to perform those duties which are 
imposed upon us severally, because they are the 
duties which our Maker has assigned us, not from 
ostentation, but from gratitude for God's good- 
ness to us ; then shall we offer unto the Lord our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God. If we feel that the ability and will so to 
do is a precious gift of God to man, the earnest 
of the Holy Ghost for which the Christian should 
daily pray and daily strive, then shall we become 
not conformed to this world, but transformed by 
the renewing of our minds ; and that this blessing 
may be vouchsafed to us we pray, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 



SERMON VIII. 



THE BLESSEDNESS OF RELIGION. 



1 Tim. iv. 8, 

Godliness is profitable unto all things^ having promise 
of the life that now iSy and of that which is to 
come. 

IT is, perhaps, hardly necessary to observe, that 
the meaning of the same expression will vary 
exceedingly, according to the occasion on which 
it is delivered, and the person who makes use of 
it. Put the words of my text into the mouth of 
a worldly-minded man, and they become obviously 
untrue ; he will undoubtingly declare, that what- 
ever prospects of futurity religion may possess, 
she neither grants nor offers the pleasures of the 
world ; " that if in this life only we have hopes 
in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.'* 
The Christian answer to such objections will pro- 
bably suggest itself to every one of my hearers ; 
but as the suitableness of Christianity to our 
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present wants forms one of the strongest internal 
evidences of the truth and divine origin of it, I 
shall endeavour, in this discourse, to point out 
the leading features of the blessedness of religion. 
A more minute examination into particulars 
would furnish abundant confirmation of the argu- 
ment, but the examination of the question in a 
general view may, by directing our attention to 
this point, tend to fix the opinions of such as 
have made religion the great object of their lives ; 
and possibly, through the grace of God, induce 
those who have never yet done so, to consider the 
real insignificance of all other concerns, when 
compared with religion. 

No truth obtrudes itself more forcibly on a 
considerate mind, when the state of the Christian 
world is examined, than this, that the laws by 
which the Almighty governs us, are peculiarly 
suited to the condition in which we are placed, 
and to our wants. If a sensible man were in 
speculation to suppose any law of nature or 
morals subjected to human interference, he would 
discover, after a moment^s reflection, that the 
jarring interests and vices of mankind would pre- 
sently introduce confusion in lieu of order; he 
would see, that the laws of God are the best 
which could be established, and that all attempts 
to amend them must originate in ignorance or 
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partial knowledge. To take a single instance, we 
are all prone to transgress, and laws have at all 
tioies been found inadequate to prevent crimes. 
Would human prudence suggest that the prospect 
of speedy punishment is the most powerful pre- 
ventive of sin ? and do we wonder why God 
"delays his vengeance ? It is because his object is 
to save, not to punish us. It is because his 
wisdom, knowing that terror will not prevent our 
disobedience, has revealed a system of mercy, not 
of retribution. "There is mercy with him, there- 
fore shall he be feared .'' 

They who are acquainted with history will 
acknowledge the general good effect which this 
revelation has had on human morals ; but it is 
with reference to the effect of Christianity on the 
individual that we must examine the question at 
present. 

For whatever purpose we were sent into the 
world, it is obvious that energy and exertion are 
necessary for our well-being. The law which 
entails on us the task of labour, not only to supply 
our wants, but to procure our happiness, is so 
forcibly written in the human breast, that reve- 
lation seems to do no more than point out the 
source of a command, which reason has of itself 
discovered. Now energy is excited by hope ; 
whatever our object may be, it is the hope of 
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obtaining it, which makes us exert oursdlves. 
Worldly hopes, therefore, are adequate to stimu- 
late us about worldly objects ; and we cannot 
fail to observe how much good is produced in the 
world by the operation of this principle. Why 
need I speak of the influence which the love of 
fame has on most of us ? Such incentives, it is 
true, sometimes lead to evil results ; but what 
human good is free from evil ? 

Hope is generally strongest in youth, the 
period of our lives when our exertions, either 
for good or bad purposes, are usually the most 
powerful. In after life difficulties arise which 
cloud the prospect of our obtaining what we 
desire, or the objects of our ardent wishes prove 
upon enjoyment inadequate to our expectations ; 
that is, by degrees we cease to hope, because 
we discover that what we hope for is distant and 
beyond our reach ; or because, when obtained, 
we find that it was unworthy of the anxiety which 
we had bestowed upon it. 

The hopes of man are directed either towards 
things present or things future ; for the expecta- 
tion of a future state has been so universal, that 
the idea of it may be assumed to be implanted iii 
the mind of man. However scanty his inform- 
ation on the subject, man has always looked 
forward to a future state of reward and punish^ 
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ment ; and this one fact is of itself almost suffi* 
cient to prove, that we were not designed to have 
our final habitation on earth. Revelation teaches 
us that we were created for immortality ; that 
the time which now is, is but an insignificant 
portion of that eternity for which we were ori- 
ginally formed ; and that our condition hereafter 
will depend on the manner in which our state of 
probation is here employed. Revelation, there- 
fore, holds out to us the strongest motives to 
hope ; but at the same time these hopes are all 
of distant joys. The view of them which it dis- 
plays is so far removed from our earthly eyesi 
is seen only at intervals between the nearer ob* 
jects which this world presents to our immediate 
notice, that it partakes of that indistinctness to 
which all such prospects must be liable. From 
the relative position of earthly and heavenly 
objects, it cannot fail but that the nearest will 
attract our greatest attention ; so that ordinarily 
we shall be most engaged about human hopes ; 
and it is equally clear from the revealed word of 
God, that as the life to come is more valuable 
than the life which now is, it would be better 
for mankind if their hopes were more fixed on 
futurity, than on present concerns. How then 
does Providence contrive to alter this natural 
and wrong direction of our hopes ? how is it that 
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he who follows the law of God, will progressively 
turn his affections from earth to heaven ? The 
wisdom of God effects this end, chiefly by point- 
ing out to us the futility of earthly enjoyments. 

The subject is trite ; but notwithstanding all 
that has been written and said upon it, perhaps 
hardly any one was ever turned away from earthly 
pursuits by the knowledge of the disappointmCTt 
which has attended the exertions of others. It is 
a truth which can be forced upon us by expe- 
rience alone, and Providence contrives that. every 
one shall so learn it. It is a truth which sooner 
or later is discovered by us all, that the worldly 
hopes which we had formed were far too highly 
coloured. The man without religion supposes, 
that this evil arose from the peculiar nature of the 
pursuit in which he was engaged, and tries there- 
fore to riemedy the defect by changing the object 
of his wishes. The Christian knows, that the 
things of this world are not our ultimate end ; 
that it was not for them that we were created ; 
and he therefore feels grateful to the Almighty 
Disposer of events, whose kind corrections pre- 
vent us from placing our affections where they 
must lead to disappointment; and for drawing 
them, through the intervention of earthly con- 
cerns, towards those blessed realities, which are 
to be the everlasting solace of the servants of 
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God. "The Christian knows^ that worldly hoped 
are given us for wise purposes; that in the 
guidance of our own conduct the trial of our 
frith is exercised ; that through our exertions the 
benefit of our fellow creatures is promoted. In 
the successful termination of his labours, he ac- 
knowledges the fostering hand of an overruling 
power; in the failures to which his plans are 
continually subjected, he confesses his own weak- 
ness, and the superior wisdom of God ; and turns 
bis thoughts to those objects, which from their 
nature cannot iaiU The law then, that every 
bumao pursuit, unless connected with religion, 
fDuat end in disappointment, is an ordinance of 
God» by which we are prepared for a future state 
of existence, and is as simple and general in its 
operation as that which decrees that want shall 
follow idleness ; but it is one of which few of us 
are <:oi)vinced, except from experience, and at 
once proves the wisdom and goodness of Grod, 
who is preparing us gradually for that state, 
for which he originally designed us. 

Moralists, heathen and Christian, have ever 
employed themselves in enforcing this truth, yet 
qomparatively with little effect ; for we are all 
apt to attribute our failures to some error in the 
choice of our objects, and not to the general law. 
As beautiful instances of such reasoning, I would 

L 
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refer my hearers to the tenth Satire of Juvenaf) 
or to the eleventh and twelfth chapters of Law's 
Serious Call. The truth, however, may lose 
none of its force, if taken up on higher grounds* 
Learning and eloquence, if not used for beneficial 
purposes, must end in vanity, as much as mill-'' 
tary glory or the accumulation of money ; but it 
may, I imagine, be also safely asserted, that these 
excellent talents, or any other powers with which 
human beings are gifted, will lead to the same 
conclusion, unless they be made subservient to 
religion. I do not say to religious purposes, 
but, to religion. Our pursuits, unless originating 
in Christian motives, and guided by Christian 
rules, will inevitably terminate in disappointment ; 
a disappointment proportionably great or smally 
according to the quantity of human objects which 
we have mixed up with our pursuits. 

The most exalted of human feelings is pro* 
bably the wish to benefit our fellow-creatures ; 
it exists perhaps in the breast of every individual 
to a greater or less degree, varying from pure 
philanthropy to the misgivings of selfishness, 
which harrass the breast of a miser. This feel- 
ing may arise either from simple Christianity, 
and have no other object than heaven ; may 
proceed from a feeling entirely worldly, a sort of 
conviction that the universal adoption of such 
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II code would ensure the happiness of us ail; 
or these two feelings may be mixed up in all 
the different proportions, which render human 
motives inscrutable to any but the all-wise 
Judge of mankind. Let us assume then, that the 
individual in question has a great and vehement 
desire to benefit those among whom he has been 
placed. It matters little to the argument whether 
that sphere be a kingdom or a county, a parish or 
his own domestic circle ; his wish is to improve 
this as far as his influence extends, and perhaps 
it is the noblest of human wishes. Now if his 
exertions be counteracted by external circum- 
stances ; if his projects fail, and his trials be met 
with the opposition of the parties for whose good 
they were intended ; there can be no doubt that 
mere human motives can find no antidote, which 
can counteract the ingratitude of the world. The 
individual may have strength of mind enough 
not to be overwhelmed with such untoward re- 
sults, but nothing can prevent his feeling them 
deeply. 

And if success follow his attempts, the con- 
clusion will be far less different than might have 
been expected, supposing the motive to be the 
same, to have no higher view than this life. 
When we speak of success, we must limit the use 
of the word by such bounds, as lie within the 

L 2 
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verge of probability. That any society, howevef 
small, should be brought to perfection) is, as far 
as we may judge from experience, totally impos* 
sible. Where then are the hopes, where are the 
exertions, of such a human being to be termi- 
nated ? for wherever we affix any limit, disap- 
pointment must be liable to begin. As life pro- 
ceeds, our powers of exertion decrease, and the 
success which has attended our first exploits, 
urges us onward to a further field of exertion ; 
and if no other bound be assigned to our toils 
and to our pleasures, the prospect of death must 
form a cold barrier, beyond which posthumous 
fame can exercise a force, very inadequate to 
supply the defects of a sinking frame and lessen- 
ing enjoyments. Without taking into consider- 
ation any thing beyond the law of nature, human 
joys must diminish with the decreasing energies 
of the body, must always terminate when we die. 
Now though in all probability there never lived a 
human being, who had formed to himself a pro- 
spect of dissolution, with no futurity to cheer him 
as he sunk, though perhaps there never did exist 
a man who had embarked all his hopes in this 
life, without some idea of a life beyond ; yet 
as we have all more or less formed such 
schemes of happiness, as depend greatly on 
earthly hopes, the extremity of the case may set 
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in a clear point of view the wisdom of trying to 
correct this bias in our niinds. It is not possible 
perhaps to act without human motives ; but a 
serious endeavour to direct our chief attention to 
heavenly objects may prove the result of seeing, 
that motives merely human become less powerful 
every day : that the happiness to be thence 
derived is not only uncertain in its continu- 
ance, but sure to end ultimately in disappoint- 
ment. 

We have seen the successful man, acting rightly 
on human motives, if not unhappy, at least daily 
becoming less happy, as he approaches towards 
death. Now had the same individual performed 
the same acts on Christian principles, the most 
entire veant of success would have left him in a 
much more contented and happy state, than the 
prosperity of the other could procure for him. 
The object of the Christian is to comply with the 
will of God, while the event of his toils depends 
on the wise direction of the Almighty. To his 
utmost he has exerted himself according to the 
ability which God has given him ; and his object 
has been accomplished. Had it pleased heaven 
to further his immediate pursuit, and granted' 
worldly success to his endeavours, he would have 
bad stronger reason to thank the Ruler of the 
universe; who had made him instrumental in 
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benefitting his feilow-creatures ; but since it has 
seemed otherwise to God, he is not only satisfied, 
but feels that the end which he had in view has 
been accomplished. His object was ta please 
his Father which is in heaven; he knows that our 
heavenly Father will accept his imperfect endea-. 
vours ; and he tries further to comply with the 
will of God, in receiving cheerfully the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. Now though there pro- 
bably never was a human being so lifted above 
humanity, as to receive with equal joy the pro- 
sperous and adverse events of life ; yet the effect 
on the minds of two individuals, one of whom 
pursued worldly objects, and the other heavenly, 
would so far agree witji what has been here 
stated, as they each acted on these distinct views; 
and as every one of us is probably acting on 
mixed motives, we are daily laying up in store 
for ourselves disappointment or comfort, as we 
direct our minds towards this world or a 
better. 

God therefore has granted us religion to be 
the guide of our youth, the solace of our old 
age. While we are young we are full of worldly 
hopes and expectations ; and here the direct com- 
mands of heaven interfere, and check us in those 
pursuits, which, if indulged in, would lead us to vice 
and misery, and rivet our affections to the body 
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and its pleasures. Few of us, therefore, are fond 
of religion in our earlier days. The sooner we 
are trained by its laws, the sooner shall we proba- 
bly acquire a love for its ordinances ; the more 
we abstain from vicious indulgences, the less 
obstacles shall we, probably, find in the narrow 
path of duty whenever we enter upon it seriously. 
Few, very few of us so pass the early part of 
our lives, as not to wander far from the laws 
of God. Many often go so far, as for a time 
to reject the service of God, and follow their 
own devices ; but our heavenly Father is gra^ 
cious, and not only admits his returning children 
through Jesus Christ his Son, but often makes 
tbe events of this world forcibly draw us back 
from the paths of destruction, towards which 
our steps were bent. Prosperity sometimes ex- 
cites us to gratitude ; misfortune ofttimes disposes 
us to examine the groundwork of our hopes ; 
and religion, through the grace of God, if fairly 
examined, will undoubtedly prevail. In all these 
progressive transactions the truth which is hourly 
pressed upon our notice, is the vanity of earthly 
enjoyments. The more any individual is exposed 
to the vicissitudes of fortune, the more does this 
truth get possession of his mind and understand- 
ing, that all in this world is vanity ; in the irre- 
iigious it leads to hardy indifference with regard 
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to the future ; if the mind of the individual be 
under the influence of religion, he couples with 
this conviction the trust too, and the certainty, 
that an ail-wise Providence rules all things ; and 
this confidence, when combined with the pro- 
mises made to us in holy Scripture, produces 
within the breast religious hope ; a practical 
assurance, that the promises of God are made to 
uSj and that they cannot fail. 

And let it be remembered, that, ordinarily 
speaking, this species of confidence can be gained 
by time alone. In science a primary truth may 
be conveyed by the mere enunciation of it ; the 
mind receives it at once, and when it is once 
acquired, it is as firmly fixed as if it had been 
established for any length of time ; but where 
we have to act constantly on a moral conviction 
of the mind, it is hardly possible that any newly 
acquired truth should have the same influence 
as one, which has been long admitted ; it neither 
depends on the same sort of evidence, nor is 
subject to the same criterion, and experience 
alone is able to give it its full force. God there- 
fore provides, that every one shall experience 
disappointment, not to such a degree as to 
deaden exertion, but so far as to convince us, 
that we had greatly overrated the value of earthly 
objects, and that they cannot procure for us all 
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tlie satisfaction ivhicb we had anticipated ; a 
discovery, which, though it may not be adequate 
to turn the mind to higher views, is abundantly 
sufficient to wean it from overanxiety with regard 
to the world ; and enough to shew us, if religion 
has once gained a hold on our affections, that in 
choosing the service of God, we are adopting 
a line of conduct, which will procure the only 
real happiness which this world has to offer. 

In the ordinary course of nature, human hopes 
and pursuits are prevalent while we are young, 
andy by the providence of God, these gradually 
decay, so that most of them cease before we 
become old, and hardly any continue to exist, 
except by the force of habit; at death they must 
all be extinguished. It therefore happens, that 
where there is no religion implanted, mankind 
are very apt to get tired of life, or to .transfer their 
affections from general objects to some one parti- 
cular, which still retains a place in their minds. 
Why is it that the aged are fond of accumulating 
wealth, where the provision for a family can afford 
no object ? It is that many things which they 
once sought, have now lost their value, while 
money is nominally as valuable to them as it was 
before. They have always deemed wealth wor- 
thy of being acquired for its own sake, without 
a reference to the use to which it is applied ; to 
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the symbol of wealth then they remain attached, 
though they have practically discovered, that 
such things as money can purchase, are unavailing 
for their comfort. It may seem absurd that such 
Ignorance of our earthly welfare should be attri- 
buted to mankind ; and yet if any one will, with 
reference to the whole life of man, with reference 
to that which gives satisfaction when enjoyed, 
examine the objects about which most of us are 
engaged, he will readily perceive, that the greater 
inasa of society do not know or understand what 
is worthy of being sought in this world, without 
considering another. Can we wonder then if 
future and invisible joys, which are at the right 
hand of God, should not generally be the objects 
of our pursuit ? 

Let us look at the pleasures which religion has to 
pflTer. Her commands are at first frequently irk- 
some, not so much in their own nature, perhaps, as 
from the circumstance, that most of us are brought 
up, or bring ourselves up, in a state at variance with 
the great object of this life— eternity. But when 
religion has once gained possession of the heart, 
its pleasures go on increasing every day as we 
approach our last hour; as we master in succes- 
sion our evil passions and propensities, and grow 
in grace, we obtain from him, " from whom all 
holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works 
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do proceed,'^ that peace which the world can 
neitlier give nor take away. As earthly hopes 
and joys fade, they are swallowed up by the 
brighter prospects of futurity, and we cease not 
to care for the concerns of this world, but transact 
them as the objects of our duty, rather than our 
affections. 

In all which has been said, nothing has been 
attributed to the immediate effect of Grod's grace ; 
because our object has been to discover the ordi- 
nary means, whereby the grace of God acts 
through secondary causes on the heart of man. 
There is no reason why the almighty power 
should not now display itself in such instantaneous 
conversions, as turned Paul the persecutor into 
Paul the apostle; but it must be remembered, 
that even then, much time intervened between 
the persecution and the preaching to the Gentiles; 
that a miraculous interference cannot, from the 
nature of things, be the ordinary mode of God's 
dealings with man ; and that the existence of a 
heavenly guidance is as clearly manifested by the 
intervention of secondary means, in moral as it is 
in physical phacnomena. It is gravity which 
preserves the planets in their orbits ; but it re* 
quired a heavenly wisdom and an almighty 
power to create the law of gravity. 

Our argument then is this. Christianity has 
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the promise of the life which now is, inasmuch as 
it offers in this world pleasures which will 
gradually supersede every other species of enjoy- 
ment, which will always satisfy the reason, and 
by degrees gain such a hold over the affections, 
as to make every human object, every earthly 
care, sink into comparative insignificance. That 
to produce this effect, human gratifications and 
pursuits always lead to disappointment ; that our 
Maker has ordained this universal law, for the 
sake of turning us towards heavenly aspirations ; 
that religion takes up and gives a higher tone to 
laudable worldly pursuits, and, by the confidence 
in God which it continually and experimentally 
inculcates, prepares us for those blessed abodes 
for which we were originally intended. 

It would be a painful and a useless task to 
trace the last workings of a mind without religion 
at the hour of dissolution, when uncertainty at 
best would cloud the termination of unsatisfying 
labours ; but the groundwork of the Christian's 
confidence at such a moment of trial is well 
worthy our attention for a short space. His 
early exertions perhaps have been directed to- 
wards beneficial objects, and in his striving for the 
attainment of them, he has learnt self-control,- 
and a chastened confidence in those powers with 
which his Maker has enddwed him. The vicissi- 
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tudes of life, have taught bio) the great lesson^ 
that for the perfection of our nature or our happi- 
ness, we must look forward to a future state of 
existence. His failures have proved to him the 
insufficiency of man's own abilities, and the sins 
of which he finds himself guilty as strongly enforce 
the doctrine of humility ; while his returns from 
backslidings have been ever accompanied. with a 
grateful remembrance of the merciful providence 
of God, who prepares a way of reconciliation and 
pardon for the contrite and penitent. The suc- 
cess with which his toils have been crowned, has 
given rise to gratitude for the ability which has- 
enabled him to be a blessing to his brethren ; and 
he learns to trust in God, because God has been 
ever merciful and gracious to him. His thoughts 
have been gradually, systematically, and long 
turned to heaven and heavenly things ; and when 
the time of his dissolution draweth near, he hopes 
soon to enter into the joy of his Lord. It is not 
that his hope is devoid of fear ; he looks back on 
bis past imperfections, on his carelessness under 
grace, on his transgressions ; and the prospect 
would be dark and gloomy, were it not for those 
brighter rays which revelation has opened to his 
view. From the sacred volume he has learnt the 
love of God to man. He has dwelt, frequently 
and practically dwelt, on the most stupendous 
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instance of our Maker's love, the redemption of 
mankind. He has there found a groundwork of 
confidence on which his reason can securely rest * 
he trusts that for Christ's sake God will pardon 
and accept us ; and with the confidence of the 
believer, that gratitude and love is mingled, which 
the redeemed of the Lord owe to their crucified 
Master. And may God of his great mercy 
grant, that we may all so trust in Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. 



SERMON IX. 



FASTING. 



1 Cor. ix. 24 — 27. 

Know ye not that they which run in a race run all^ bui 
one receiveth the prixe ? So run, that ye may obtain* 
And every man that etriveth for the mastery ia 
temperate in all things. Now they do it to obtain 
a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. I 
therefore so run^ not as tmcertainly ; so Jight /, 
not as one that beateth the air: but I keep u/nder 
my body^ and bring it into subjection ; lest that 
by any means, when I have preached to others^ t 
myself should be a castaway. 

The difficulties with which the path of Chris- 
tian duty is beset, are in this and many other 
parts of Scripture not unaptly compared to those 
which attended the preparation for the games 
of the ancients. The eagerness with which the 
several competitors sought to obtain those hono- 
rary distinctions represents, with great propriety. 
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the warmer ardour Mrhich should animate the 
candidate for heaven. The anxious caution of 
the servant of Christ surpasses only in degree 
the painful and laborious exercises, to which 
they subjected themselves who strove for the 
dear bought honour of a transient prize ; but the 
comparison ceases if we examine the value of the 
object of pursuit, or regard the uncertainty which 
must necessarily attend a competition in which one 
alone could succeed. The words of my text 
then suggest three points, well suited to animate 
the Christian competitor in the glorious race 
which is set before us. The crown which we 
teek is an incorruptible one ; the joys towards 
which we are to direct our hastening steps are 
stich as human eye hath never seen, nor ear 
beard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, till God revealed them to support the 
suffering ministers of his Son. Again, the pro- 
spect of success which accompanies the Christian 
warfare, arising, not from the strength of the in- 
dividual, or from his own exertions, but from the 
grace of God, with which these exertions will 
be accompanied, and from which they will springs 
furnishes him with such a groundwork of con- 
fidence, as can belong to no other pursuit. The 

* * 

Christian, like the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
so runneth, not as uncertainly ; so fighteth , not 
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-M one that beateth the air ; but keepeth his 
"body under, and bringeth it into subjection/^ 

This then is the third point towards which 
the :text naturally directs us, and to this in 
inrticular we will confine our attention on the 
present occasion, endeavouring to discover how 
we are to keep our body under, and bring it 
into subjection ; that is, in what the Christian 
duty of fasting consists, on what the necessity 
of it depends, and how it should be observed. 

But before we enter on this imniediate topic, 
It may be convenient to investigate the causes 
which have produced the comparative neglect 
in which this duty is held: among us. He, 
who, iti his spiritual instructions, omitted ali 
tnention of prayer, would among every deno* 
miaation of Christians be deemed to leave out 
one important pillar in the fabric of religion ; 
And he who attempted to lead a holy life without 
asking for assistance from above, would scarcely 
escape the censure of seeking an end, while b^ 
overiooked the means. In the word of God 
scarcely any two duties are more closely joined 
together than those of fasting and prayer; the 
t^ry expression is familiar to our ears, and yet 
lasting is very seldom insisted on from the pulpit;^ 
and generally very imperfectly observed in prac- 
tice. The answer to these observations which 

M 
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naturally suggests itself is, that the due per- 
formance of the duty prevents it from being* 
known to the world. " When ye fast, be not 
as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for 
they disfigure their faces that they may appear 
unto men to fast ; verily I say unto you, they 
have their reward : but thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thine head, and wash thy face; that 
thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto 
thy Father which is in secret : and thy Father, 
which seetli in secret, shall reward thee openly \^^ 

Granting, however, that this is one material 
cause why the mass of Christians appear to 
observe it so little ; granting that many a one is 
in the habit of fasting, of whose conduct in this 
particular hardly any one is aware ; still, as the 
secrecy which is here enjoined is not greater than 
that implied in the command, '' let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth ;^^ and aa 
still we are acquainted with numerous acts of bene* 
ficence, notwithstanding the number which are hid- 
den from every eye but that of Grod ; it cannot be 
supposed that an equal attention is paid to the 
one duty as is decidedly bestowed on the other. 

The origin of this neglect may probably be 
traced to the time of the Reformation^ when 

• MatUTi. 16. 
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in the heat of avoiding one error, mankind failed 
to guard against the introduction of another. 
The tendency within us to substitute some out- 
ward act, for spirituality of mind ; which would 
transform the whole of religion into the opus 
operatum of ceremonial observances ; had long 
before imposed such rules on the consciences 
of mankind, as destroyed almost all the advan- 
tages of fasting, with regard to the mass of Chris- 
tians. The use of one species of food in pre- 
ference to another had superseded that abstinence 
and self-denial, which is the very soul of the 
duty. Fasting, which is merely a means of 
producing a proper temperament of body, had 
assumed the garb of virtue itself, and men had 
imagined themselves the servants of God, in 
proportion as they reduced their bodies by volun- 
tary severities. Under these circumstances it was 
probable, that what was before imposed as an eccle- 
siastical ordinance, should, when divested of this 
authority, fall into comparative neglect ; by mis- 
taking the nature of fasting they had esteemed it 
a good work of itself; it had ceased to be an 
instrument, it had become an end. When there- 
fore the force of reason had emancipated mankind 
from this false idea, that austerities are of them- 
selves pleasing to God; those rules which had 
tended to pervert men^s minds from the vital 

M 2 
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substance of religion, were wisely rejected ; but 
with the error, the truth also which was mixed up 
with it was unfortunately discarded. 

Every error must be founded on something 
originally sound ; for mankind will never admit 
error for its own sake. Fasting and austerities, 
when voluntarily exercised, have numerous advan- 
tages ; and to these the apostle alludes when he 
declares, that he kept his body under; but the 
Church, in imposing them as a necessary duty, 
and outstripping the bounds of her authority, 
by degrees taught the mass of Christians to mis- 
take the nature of the duty altogether. It cannot 
be doubted that many who observe the rules of the 
Church of Rome with regard to fasting, do derive 
air the spiritual advantages which it is likely to 
produce ; but it must be equally unquestionable 
to those who take the Bible for their only guide, 
that Scripture will not bear them out in laying 
such a burthen on their brethren. And it is 
greatly to be feared, that the general effect must 
be very injurious to religion. The hypocrite will 
comply with the outward ordinance ; the self- 
righteous will pride himself on the strict observ- 
ance of a supposed duty; and the irreligious, 
while he obeys from the fear of temporal punish- 
ment, will deride the authority which imposes a 
rule, to him totally inefficacious. It is not extra- 
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ordinary then that men who had witnessed these 
abuses, and who from the silence of Scripture 
deemed themselves freed from the express ordi- 
nance of fasting on particular days, should in 
many cases shelter their own unwillingness to 
perform an irksome task, under the plea that it 
was not expressly commanded ; nor need we 
wonder that practice should by degrees lead 
many to imagine, that there could be no real 
use in that, which was manifestly not an absolute 
duty, iii the sense in which it had been generally 
received. . 

We will now proceed to examine the duty it- 
self. In searching the word of God for examples 
of the performance of it, we shall find that the 
greater part of the instances will not, strictly 
speaking, belong to the class of religious exer- 
cises which we are now examining. Most of the 
events there recorded assume a political character, 
80 that the fasting there spoken of is generally 
connected with some public event, which induced 
the inhabitants of a particular country or town to 
afflict themselves collectively, in order to turn 
away the wrath of God which their transgressions 
had excited. But without dwelling on these, the 
conduct of David will readily present itself to 
the recollection of every one. He had trans- 
gressed in a grievous manner the commandments 
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of God ; and the Almighty had declared to him 
the puRishment with which his sin should be fol- 
lowed. In hopes then that the life of the child 
might be spared, David spent a considerable time 
in fasting, mourning, and prayer, and set us an 
example how we should humble ourselves before 
God, in case we too are overtaken in the com- 
mission of any flagrant and presumptuous sin. 

It is however by directing our researches to 
the New Testament, and observing bow our 
blessed Saviour and his immediate disciples con- 
ducted themselves as to this particular, that we 
$hall be able to obtain a more distinct view of 
tjhe Christian duty of fasting. It does not appear 
that Christ appointed any precise seasons for 
self-mortification ; and when it was objected 
that his disciples emulated not in this point 
the severity of the followers of John and the 
Pharisees, the answer of our Saviour seems to 
indicate, that there was no incorrectness in the 
charge. Yet his own fasting for forty days, 
t(^ether with several expressions and commands, 
as strongly prove that the duty was far from 
overlooked. When the bridegroom was taken 
ftom them, the period of their fasting commenced: 
so that we find much more frequent mention 
made of it in the Acts of the Apostles than 
in the Gospels. The presence of an angel was 
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vouchsafed to Cornelius when engaged in this 
exercise; and God, in communicating to him 
the means of becoming a convert to the faith, 
opened the door of Christianity to the rest of 
Ae Gentile world **. 

Fasting and prayer ^ accompanied the imposi- 
tion of hands, by which the ministers of Christ 
were dedicated to his more immediate service; 
and the lives of these holy men, who bore the 
glad tidings of peace to a benighted world, while 
they present but one continued scene of self- 
mortification and suffering, prove that they were 
seeking other joys than those which the body 
can give. The great apostle to the Gentiles, 
when be recapitulates ^ what he had endured in 
his sacred profession, adds, '^ in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness ;^^ but 
when he recommends an abstinence from plea- 
sures commonly allowed, for the purpose of 
fasting and prayer, he qualifies his advice by 
declaring, that it was not of commandment ^ 
The Church, however, seems to have early inter* 
posed her authority, by giving particular direc- 
tions; and the Council of Chalcedon in 451 
ordained how fasts should be kept, a circumstance 
which at once points out the prevalence of the 

* Acts X. ^ Acts xiii. 1.' 

* 2 Cor. xi. 27. • 1 Cor. vii. 5, 6. 
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custom of fasting, and the readiness with which 
mankind cheat themselves into the neglect or 
perversion of the most obvious duties* 

Let us now proceed to investigate the princi* 
pies on which the necessity of fasting rests^ 
and enquire why the observance of an irksome 
restraint is not only beneficial to our spiritual 
state, but as it were indispensable. And here 
it might be expected, that the distinction between 
abstinence and fasting should be drawn, and the 
differences laid down on which it depends; but 
this is perhaps unnecessary, as it arises from a 
false view of the nature of the duty. If indeed 
the act were a good deed of itself, if its bare per- 
formance merited the acceptance of God and a 
proportionate reward, then the exact manner in 
which it was performed could not be a matter of 
indifference, and it would be necessary to point 
out the precise lines which divide the one from- 
the other ; but if, on the contrary, its utility con- 
sist io its being a means of restraining ourselves^ 
and of preparing the heart for spiritual exercises^ 
then the frame of mind which accompanies it will 
be the chief object of care; and the only point ta 
be considered will be, whether the one or the 
other best promote the desired end. For the 
present then we will consider fasting as a depriving 
the body of its accustomed sustenance for re- 
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ligious purposes ; and the question which we 
have to solve is, why is this useful, and what 
advantage does it confer on the believer ? 

It may seem probable, that to man in his 
original state such an exercise would have been 
superfluous, and that his wishes would have kept 
pace with sound reason and the will of God ; and 
yet one of the points by which our first parents 
was seduced was the delightful appearance of the 
forbidden fruit ^ : *< when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes,^^ she committed a sin from which self-: 
command might, humanly speaking, have pre-c 
served her, and set an example to her children^ 
which we have too faithfully copied. The objects? 
which fasting has in view, for beings situated as 
we are, seem to be twofold ; the restraint of the 
body, which will check our desires and lusts ; and* 
the preparing the mind to a frame suited to pur*^' 
poses of religion. Now it will be admitted withw 
out any formal proof, that our desires arise as 
much firom fictitious as from natural causes; 
After the mere wants of the body are supplied,- 
the enjoyments of the senses depend rather on the 
ideas which we have conceived, than on any* 
fixed standard. The repast which would be a 

' GeD. Hi. 6. 
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feast to the labourer, would offend, perhaps, his 
superior by its tasteless simplicity. Indulgeuce, 
therefore, strengthens the force of temptation, by 
altering the nature of that which we daily con- 
sume, and makes us a prey to more violent and 
higher wishes. 

Again, as we are the creatures of habit, every act 
of non-resistance disqualifies us for a future 
struggle ; and we become less able to wi^thstand 
any temptation, because we have failed in our 
attempt on some previous occasion. The pro- 
bability of our mastering ourselves is lessened, by 
the simple &ct, that a former trial has not been 
crowned with success; in the same manner as 
the completion of one design produces a greater 
likelihood of our completing another. Thus 
gluttonous indulgence not only adds a relish to 
the prospect of future enjoyment, but the indul- 
gence renders us less able to make any efforts 
against such desires as the body would naturally 
engender. By overcoming, therefore, the wish to 
indulge, we diminish the power of that towards 
which we were attracted, and the victory which 
has been achieved is but the prelude to future 
success. 

Bodily temptations, however, have one very 
powerful advantage against us, in that they are sure 
to arise, so that no external circumstances can pre- 
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serve us from them. There are differeDt species of 
sins, iQ which many of us are not tempted to offend, 
and from the influence of which we are compara- 
tively free, through our individual natures, and the 
circumstances of life in which we are placed. The 
privacy which one man enjoys, makes bkn little 
exposed to the calls of ambition ; while activity 
of disposition prevents another from running into 
the snare of idleness. This is more or less the 
case with the mass of vices which assail us ; 
but against bodily temptations we cannot make 
use of the same sort of defence ; for to a certain 
degree we must participate in those pleasures 
from which they arise: while a moderate use 
of them is so far from bearing with it any evil, 
that the act of taking food is one for which we 
are commanded to praise him from whom all 
good things flow. Add to which, that the sea- 
sons in which we partake of this species of enjoy- 
ment, are usually those when the heart is more 
open to surprise than at any other. Animal 
exhilaration sets the mind, as it were, under 
the dominion of the body ; the presence of 
friends, whose festivity and amusement we are 
unwilling to damp by unnecessary restraint, urges 
us on to comply, even beyond what we should 
wish ; frequent acts produce the habit of in- 
dulgence, and the habit corrupts the mind. 
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What bulwark then shall we make against 
an enemy, whose attacks are carried on under 
so specious a form ? Will it be sufficient to 
trust to moderation and temperance, and to hope 
that the same causes may not be again attended 
with the same results? Our inchnations are 
perverted by the force of appetite'; 8rnd having 
allowed them to obtain the advantage over us 
in one instance, can we suppose that the supports* 
which have before proved inefficacious will be 
Worthy of being again relied on } will it not 
be safer to raise a counterbalance against the 
power which perverted our conduct, and to en- 
deavour to do away some of the consequences 
of yielding, by establishing a contrary habit ? 
The body has gained a victory over the mind 
through accidental circumstances, and we must 
restore to the mind the advantage over the body 
by self-mortification. The lusts of the flesh 
are so closely connected with each other, that 
we cannot give way to one without fostering the 
rest. While therefore we gain an ascendancy in 
one, we shall be preparing ourselves for the 
mastery over all. The object is to keep under 
the body, and to bring it into subjection ; the 
attack therefore must be made where the animal 
frame is most susceptible of assault : and herein 
consists one great use of fasting, that in tlie 
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contest between the rational and corporeal parts 
of which we are composed, it weakens the for<;e 
of the one, and provides for the superiority of 
the other. So that as a heathen philosopher 
would use temperance and moderation in order 
to perfect his own nature, so would he,, in case 
be had been tempted to transgress their bounds, 
have recourse to abstinence as a remedy for undue 
indulgence. 

Of the other advantage to be derived from fast« 
ing, the heathen probably could have little or np 
idea ; I mean, the fitness for the reception of re* 
ligious impressions, which this exercise will pro« 
duce in the frame of our minds. It cannot be 
doubted that we are, from different bodily circum- 
stances, much more alive to the reception of the 
vital doctrines of Christianity at one time than at 
apother. Seasons of sickness are almost always 
attended with some thoughts on the concerns of 
another world ; first, because the near approaqh 
towards that awful state naturally forces on Ihe 
most unwilling the idea of futurity ; but, secondly 
also, because the feebleness of body, which sick- 
ness produces, makes us more ready to rely with 
heartfelt gratitude on the supports of faith. The 
difference is very striking in this respect with re- 
gard to different disorders. The heated wander- 
ings of a fever are not more adverse to the exer- 
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tion of the reasoning faculties than they are to 
spiritual exercises; while that lowliness of the 
outward frame which consumption produces, pre- 
pares the inward part of the sufferer for the hum«- 
ble doctrines of the atonement, and the necessity 
of grace. Enthusiasts have often taken advantage 
of this infirmity, and feeling has been substituted 
ia the place of religion ; but success would 
seldom have attended such attacks, had not the 
proper seasons for making them been selected ; 
and the misuse will at least prove, that the 
human mind is from bodily causes more open 
to religious impressions at one time than at an* 
othen 

We have seen, that in Scripture fasting is 
ordinarily joined with prayer, or some religious 
exercise. Whence, it may be asked, does this 
coincidence arise ? it cannot be accidental ! Is 
it* because fasting is the best preparative to 
prayer? because it enables us to pray as we 
ought : calls off the mind from those ten thou* 
sand imaginations which ordinarily occupy our 
thoughts : enables the soul, by escaping from 
its earthly thraldom, to meditate on spiritual 
concerns ? If we were about to engage in any 
abstruse questions of science or moral philosophy 
in which we were anxious to use all our faculties, 
it is obvious that we should not select for such 
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an employment an hour which succeeded a plenti- 
ful repast ; and it is as clear, that no one would 
be in a fit state to pray, when his body was 
under the influence of a hearty meal : and 
when we look at the instances taken from holy 
writ, in which prayer was accompanied by 
fasting, it will be difficult to refuse our assent 
to the proposition, that the mind of the indi- 
vidual is in a condition better suited for prayer 
when fasting, than at other seasons. But let us 
not run into an error arising from this circumstance. 
Fasting will naturally excite feeling ; and every 
thing which lowers the outward frame will tend 
to augment the force of those impressions, which 
are in themselves a great means of our advance* 
ment in religion, but must always be distinguished 
from religion itself. What but strong feeling can 
make us love the Lord our God with all our heart» 
or induce us to love our neighbour as ourselves ? 
but it should never be forgotten, that Christ has 
told us, " if ye love me keep my commandments:^^ 
and that the necessity of fasting rests as much on 
the commands of our Saviour as almsgiving 
or prayer, since in the sermon on the mount he 
insists on them all in nearly parallel terms^. 
The clearness, however, of the injunction does 

* Matt. Ti. 2. When thou doest thine alms. 5. When 
tlioa prayett. 16. When ye fast 
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not obviate a difficulty, which may have arisen in 
the minds of some of my liearers as to the manner 
in which we are to perform this duty ; a difficulty 
which really proceeds from the variety of situations 
in which we are placed, and the close connection 
which particular circumstances have with our 
spiritual concerns. The same difficulty exists in 
considering how we are to pray without ceasing, 
and what portion of our substance we should 
bestow in charitable purposes ; but when fasting 
is as common among us as almsgiving or prayer, 
the difficulty will meet with as easy a solution. 
Temperance is requisite for our bodily health, but 
while it increases the vigour of the outward man, 
it may produce little good effect on our spiritual 
concerns ; and hence to the Christian arises the 
necessity of fasting, that is, of restraining himself 
from the use of things innocent, from a religious 
motive. To what point this should be carried 
we can only distinguish by regarding the objects 
for which it should be exercised. Animal enjoy- 
ment always makes us more or less unfit for 
religious exercises ; if therefore we tried to con- 
fine ourselves to such quantities, as would leave 
us ready for devotion, we might probably avoid 
most of the evils which gluttony produces on the 
mind ; with every care, however, the Christian 
may find his precautions insufficient, and he wiU 
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have recourse to particular act^ of fasting: his 
object will be to keep down his animal propen- 
sities, and to bring his body into subjection to 
his sout. 

Such exercises will of course be accompanied 
by prayer ; for the grace of God alone can render 
efficient any of those means which we adopt. 
Bat he will guard especially against two dangers ; 
that of converting his fasting into an end, as 
though it were any good of itself; and that of 
being uncharitable with regard to others, who do 
not observe the same outward rules as himself. 
Others may not be exposed to the same tempta- 
ikMis as ourselves, may have greater strength in 
whbstlinding them, or may have escaped such 
oflfences as have imposed on us the task of re* 
tracing our steps in the path of Christian duty. 
It is not in the outward performance of almsgiving, 
prayer, or fasting, that the true Christian differs 
from the formal professor of our holy faith ; the 
distinction must be traced to the heart; and 
who shall be bold enough to say that he has 
unravelled the intricacies of his own heart, with6ut 
pretending to pry into those of his fellow creatures? 
These duties were necessary for the immediate 
fUlowers of Christ ; they were necessary for the 
best and wisest of those, whose examples are 

N 
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granted U8 as shining lights to cheer us forward 
in our way to heaven. If we have fostered those 
evil propensities which were in us from our 
earliest days ; if we have given way to the fasci- 
nations of pleasure, and added the habit of sin 
to the inclination which we originally possessed ; 
the necessity of such exercises has beconie to us 
far more imperative. No one who has not tried 
can know how hard it is to get the better of a 
sinful habit ; how such an unholy inmate defiles 
the human breast, and deprives it of all the 
ordinary means of resistance and amendment 
with which the grace of God has furnished his 
servants. If we have been struggling against 
this ghostly enemy, and have felt ourselves unable 
to get the mastery ; if we have been grieved at 
our sins, have formed resolutions of amendment, 
and found these melt before the flame of subse>- 
quent temptation ; our case may resemble that 
of the demoniac which was brought to our Lord 
by the apostles ; and we may discover the reason 
of our former discomfitures in the words of our 
Saviour, " This sort goeth not out but by prayer 
and fhsting/' 

Let us pray, " O Lord, who for our sakes 
didst fast forty days and forty nights ; give us 
grace to use such abstinence, that, our flesh 
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being subdued to the spirit, we may ever obey 
thy godly motions in righteousness and true 
bohness, to thy honour and glory, who livest and 
reignest, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
one God, world without end/* 
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Rom. xii. 6 — 8. 

Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given us, whether prophecy ^ let uls prophesy^ 
according to the proportion of faith ; or ministry, 
let us wait on our ministering; or he that teacheth, 
on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation; 
or he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; he 

' that ruleth, with diligence; he that sheweth mercy, 
with cheerfulness* 

There is, perhaps, hardly any one point in 
which civilized man differs more from the brute 
creation, than the faculty by which he discerns 
the wisdom, goodness, and mercy of God. Other 
beings enjoy the blessings bestowed upon them 
by heaven : they sensibly feel the benefit, and 
may be almost said to thank the giver. Their 
instinct guides them to the supply of their wants, 
and, as it were, dictates the- obvious method of 
joyful acknowledgment for its receipt. Here, 
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however, instinct seems to lose all power of 
proceeding, and man alone understands the 
general extent of those operations, by which the 
Governor of the universe directs the world. 

The examination of the works of nature has 
never failed to point out to mankind the being 
of a God ; and as the pursuit has been extended, 
and men have investigated more deeply the hidden 
process by which the roost common operations 
are carried on, the result has invariably been, 
that every step has been accompanied by a 
greater admiration of the ways of Providence. 

And if we turn our attention to the connec- 
tions of human society, and look into the laws by 
which we are mutually held together, we shall 
soon perceive how much depends on the same 
power, how much more is referable to the 
Almighty than to the wisdom of man : we shall 
see, that the rules which actuate and guide us 
proceed from the contrivance of heaven, and are 
written in our hearts by the finger of our Creator, 
rather than owe their origin to human invention ; 
that in obeying them we become the blessed 
instruments of his goodness, and promote the 
happiness of ourselves and others ; while op- 
position to his beneficent purpose will meet 
with disappointment here, and punishment here- 
after. 
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We all acknowledge, for instance, that the 
greatest blessing which can be granted to a people 
is unanimity and peace. And do not the laws 
which God has established in the universe con- 
tribute to peace more than any contrivance of 
man? Unanimity can only be produced where 
some individuals guide, and others are directed; 
and do not the distinctions of rank which exist 
ID the world provide this requisite ? are not the 
upper orders of society generally able to direct 
their poorer fellow-citizens, whose very situation 
inclines them to obey ? 

But here another difficulty seems to arisen 
The rich must always be much less numerous 
than the poor; how is it then, that they, who 
firom their numbers are apparently^ much the 
most powerful class, should allow the property 
of the few to remain in safety ? It is because 
every one, even the poorest, has something to 
lose if the laws were destroyed. If that human 
power, which restrains the needy from trespassing 
on the possessions of the wealthy, were taken 
away, would it be one class alone in society 
which would suffer by the change ? If the strong 
arm of authority were removed, would not the 
rich and powerful be as likely to oppress the 
poor, as the poor would be to attack the pos- 
sessions of the affluent? All see therefore that 
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ihey are themselves protected by the establish- 
ment of laws, and all therefore, who have any 
just views of their own interests, are disposed 
to support a fabric which is necessary to the 
very existence of society. 

I need hardly in this part of my argument 
say much on our mutual wants and mutual 
benefits. They are so obvious to any one who 
will examine the question, that he cannot fail 
to observe, that all classes do in some way or 
other contribute to supply the necessities and 
comforts of each other. These statements, how- 
ever, will, according to the manner in which 
they are received, lead to very different conclu- 
sions in the mind of the individual. The Chris- 
tian will in all this see the visible effect of 
God's wisdom and providence, while by others 
the whole may be esteemed to be the effect 
of the contrivance of man ; and it shall be our 
object to discover, whether it be not much more 
consistent with sound reason to adopt the con- 
clusion of the Christian, than to attribute the 
whole to human invention. 

But before we enter fully into this question, 
it may be observed, that the very power in 
man, by which he invents any thing, either for 
the advancement of science, the providing for 
the temporal wants of himself and others, or 
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the support of civil society, is a gift differing 
according to the grace given us, for the use 
of which we shall hereafter answer; and con-^ 
sequently, if the gradation of society were an 
invention of man, if no wisdom greater than 
that which was originally imparted to us were 
necessary to establish the difference of ranks 
in the world, still we should be bound to refer 
the contrivance to our Almighty Creator, who 
has endowed us with the faculties by which 
the discovery was made. Yet in this case we 
must take up a much higher ground for thank- 
fulness ; and it may be safely asserted, that 
human powers are as inadequate to contrive 
the bonds, by which human society is kept 
together, as they would be to frame those laws, 
by which the sun and moon are governed, though 
the same human reason may in both cases 
be able to fathom the nature of the ordi usances 
which God has appointed. 

If we regard the differences which exist in the 
government and state of society in our own 
country and any other European power, as 
Englishmen we cannot but be grateful to God 
for the freedom of our constitution, and the 
liberty which we possess ; yet in so doing, I 
imagine that we shall be equally correct, in 
esteeming the wisdom of our ancestors, and the 
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general honesty of our fellow-countrymen, as the 
immediate causes which have procured for us 
these advantages, and enabled us to preserve 
them. Here then human prudence, under God^s 
providence, may be deemed the efficient cause. 
But view society as a whole. Many different 
forms of government have existed, and do exist, 
and yet there never was one, however different 
from our own, in which there were not the 
same features, of diversity of ranks gradually pro- 
ceeding from the highest to the lowest. There 
never was a country in which there were not rich 
and poor; never one in which their mutual safety, 
mutual wants, and mutual benefits did not bind 
them together. Wherever these ties have been 
neglected, (of which we have had a fearful ex- 
ample in the conduct of a neighbouring land,) 
anarchy and misery have followed ; and peace 
has only been restored by casting aside the inven- 
tions and fancies of man, and again recurring to 
the broad principles which God has laid down. 
With these great principles their very univer- 
sality proves that man's wisdom had nothing to 
do ; God, and God only, established them ; and 
human wisdom can go no further than to modify, 
according to the circumstances with which we 
are surrounded, a law which higher wisdom has 
given. As in the physical world the heavenly 
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bodies follow laws and are governed by a power 
uoframed by human intelligence, though the in- 
genuity of man may apply to various purposes 
the knowledge thence derived ; guiding his own 
operations in conformity to an Almighty intel- 
ligence, who hath set lights in the firmament of 
heaven to divide the day from the night, and to 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
for years. 

The wisdom of Providence is, perhaps, more 
clearly shewn, by the disposition which is at 
present made, than if a miraculous interference 
obviated every difficulty as it arose, or guided the 
afiairs of the world without the intervention of 
human wisdom. God might have made our con* 
cerns flow on with that uniform tenor, which is 
observable in the heavenly bodies ; but where 
then would have been a place for the trial of our 
faith ? God might have punished vice with im- 
mediate condemnation, and granted to obedience 
a certain and visible reward ; but where would 
then have been that freedom of choice which 
makes us responsible ? Where should we have 
looked for that foreknowledge in our Creator, 
which has provided a remedy for the evils of this 
world, even before they exist ? Idleness produces 
want, and want, through its painful effects, stimu- 
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lates to exertion, under a law as certain as that 
by which a stone falls to the ground. Can any 
thing point out a wisdom, greater than human 
wisdom, more surely than such an universal law ? 
If this ordinance of God were taken away, could 
human institutions excite the indolent ? Would 
reasoning convince the listless, or severity urge 
the inactive to be diligent ? 

Again : we know from revelation, that it is a 
divine ordinance that children should obey their 
parents. We perceive, that in countries which 
are unacquainted with revelation, the same order 
of obedience is observed, and that in all cases a 
breach of it is followed by confusion. Could any 
one who is a father hope to conduct his own 
bouse, if it were not for this divine institution? 
and is not the wisdom of God much more visible 
in establishing so general a principle, than if, in 
cases of domestic tumult, a heavenly messenger 
were every time commissioned to remedy the, 
defect ? Here we behold a superior intelligence 
interfering with and guiding the daily and minute 
concerns of life, and yet this infinite wisdom does 
not supersede the necessity of human prudence to 
direct us in the application of these universal 
laws. The case too seems to have been similar, 
while the government of man was more directly 
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carried on by revelation from heaven. When' 
Jethro * advised Moses to divide the labour which 
his oflSce imposed on him, and to refer to inferior 
judges the less important questions, he formed a 
judicial institution, dictated by human prudence,' 
but sanctioned by the usage of the Israelites, and 
the tacit approbation of their divine legislator.' 
The same observation will apply to the establish- 
ment of deacons in the primitive church. The 
apostles were doubtless acting under the imme- 
diate influence of the Holy Ghost, yet the ap-' 
pointment of this order in the ministry may be 
referred to human reason, and the glory and 
praise be attributed to an all-wise God, who has' 
endued his creatures with these faculties, whereby 
we become the instruments for accomplishing his 
kind purposes. 

Let U3 apply these observations to the institu- 
tion before us. The bonds of civil society are 
secured by charitable intercourse between the' 
poor and the rich ; but let us ask ourselves,' 
is this a motive which could excite us for a mo- 
ment to strenuous exertions in favour of our 
indigent brethren ? Is any one likely, for the- 
sake of the political benefit which may accrue 
to tlie world, to give up his own private interest 

' Exod. xviii. 13. 
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or ease, and to be active in the cause of the 
needy and afflicted ? Therefore, though human 
prudence may dictate such an institution as this, 
there must be something more to give it its 
original impulse. If it depended on this alone, 
it would soon cease to act, if indeed it were ever 
called into action : and our merciful God has 
not left this important question to so precarious 
a motive ; he has made acts of kindness to our 
brethren the test of our being his servants, the 
outward mark of our faith ; '' by this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one towards another/' He has declared 
the happiness of the tender-hearted ; " Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy/' 
He has set us the brightest example of the 
greatest goodness ; he practically taught us, that 
the Son of man is not come to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them. But did he no more 
than this? was his example the object of his 
coming? He vouchsafed to give the strongest 
proof of his own love towards us, and therein 
he gave us the most lively motive for obeying 
his commandments. " For greater love than 
this hath no man, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye 
do whatsoever I command you." This extreme 
of love he has already shewn to us; this proof 
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of bis divine affection be has already given, and 
kft It to us to make the only return, to which 
human powers are adequate, by striving to exert 
our talents in keeping his commandments, and 
shewing forth our love to our neighbours. 

Here then is an instance of the mercy and 
wisdom of God exhibited in one of the every 
day occurrences of life. Mutual benefits are 
necessary for the political well being of society ; 
Gpod has made the performance of such acts 
a branch of our duty towards himself. With 
beings such as we are, the force of duty is 
hardly sufficient to rouse us to active exertion, 
God has enlisted our hopes and fears in the 
cause of humanity. He has added the incen- 
tive of gratitude, by conferring on us the great- 
est benefit of which a condemned and degraded 
creature is capable. He has offered us pardon 
for our sins, and purchased that pardon by the 
bloodshedding of his only-begotten Son. He 
not only forgives past iniquity, but grants us 
grace to withstand the power which might lead 
us to transgress, and by the influence of his 
Holy Spirit enables those to remain faithful, who 
might otherwise sink under the temptations with 
which we are surrounded. Lest inactivity should 
ensnare us, he urges us to strenuous exertions, 
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w 

and makes our beneficence the source of spiritual 
and temporal blessings. 

The duty which is pecuh'arly before our notice, 
on this occasion, is that of visiting the poor 
in their own habitations, and affording them such 
relief as money can procure. Is any one so 
ignorant of the dispensations of Providence, as 
to imagine, that the advantage thence derived 
is entirely on the part of the indigent ? I speak 
not merely of the pleasure which a kind act 
always brings to him who performs it; I speak 
not of the gratitude which the poor exhibit ; (for 
it is a most mistaken notion to suppose that 
the poor are ungrateful for personal attentions 
and kindnesses;) but I allude to the substantial 
religious advantages, which the habit of visiting 
the abodes of wretchedness and poverty confers 
on persons who undertake the office. In one 
sense the afflicted sufferer may be said to be the 
greater gainer by these attentions : his immediate 
wants are frequently supplied, and the increase of 
his bodily comforts alleviates some of the suffer- 
ings under which he labours. The consciousness 
that others are interested in his welfare takes off, 
on some occasions, the edge of affliction, and the 
thought that the servants of God are the instru- 
ments of his own relief, directs his mind with 
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gratitude to the kindness of heaven, and to a 
confidence in that protecting power, of which he 
feels the fostering superintendence. The chastise- 
ments of the Lord are thus converted into 
the corrections of a father; their severity is 
felt, but the mercy of heaven is perceived at 
the same moment, which, while it corrects the 
self-accused culprit, and mortifies the favoured 
object of celestial solicitude, denies not the con- 
solation of hope, nor the blessing of assisting 
grace ; and in relieving his earthly wants, makes 
the sufferer partake of a sympathy well calculated 
to support him under his afflictions. 

These are the most obvious advantages which 
the distressed party is likely to receive from the 
visit of Christian compassion ; but who shall 
enumerate the benefits which they who perform 
this duty may derive from the labour of love ? 
Who shall estimate the value of the blessing 
of Grod, which is likely to attend it? of the 
gratitude to Providence, and confidence in it, 
together with a full conviction of our own un- 
worthiness with which such visits to the poor 
are generally, I may say, naturally attended ? 
Most of us bear within our own breasts a ten-* 
dency to discontent. In the young it may 
arise from a spirit of improvement, the very 
activity of which Ihvs it open lo the risk of 

o 
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misapplication. In the purest minds it exhibits 
itself in an earnestness to remedy apparent evils, 
but it is too apt to be mixed up with an over 
fond admiration of ourselves. We are not satis- 
fied with the station which we hold^ because 
we overrate the faults of others and our own 
excellencies. We have formed too high hopes 
and expectations of ourselves, and when they 
are not realized, we are uneasy at the disap- 
pointment. The old run into discontent from 
another source. They had estimated too highly 
the good things of which they were in pursuit, 
and having obtained them, they discover that 
this world cannot confer substantial bliss. And 
when they feel less pleasure than they had an- 
ticipated, when the false colouring of hope drops 
off from the idols which they had set up, they 
cannot silence or restrain their disgust. 

In some one of these ways it UE^ay fairly be 
concluded that many of us are discontented. 
Let such visit the habitations of want. In 
many of these it may be that they will witness 
little contentment ; but no one can fail to learn 
one lesson from such scenes, viz. that we 
in the upper orders have comparatively little 
grounds for complaining, and that most of the 
miseries under which we labour are created by 
ourselves. In other cases a striking degree of 
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^contentment will be discovered ; and when we 
hear men gratefully acknowledging the goodness 
of God, though we ourselves have greater reasons 
for thanksgiving ; when we behold the patient 
gratitude which they express, though apparently 
surrounded with afflictions ; when we compare 
their state with ours, and find their contented 
thankfulness as much greater as they have ap* 
parently less grounds for feeling it; we cannot 
but confess our own inferiority, and strive to 
imitate a virtue of which we practically perceive 
the force. 

There is another virtue in which the poor 
usually surpass the rich, that of reliance on 
God. Whether it be that from a want of 
knowledge of the world they overlook second 
causes; or whether the frequent necessities 
under which they lie often make them sensibly 
dependent on the protection of heaven, so that 
an experience of God^s goodness has produced 
a practical confidence in his overruling provi- 
dence; certainlv the minds of the unfortunate 
and needy ordinarily repose a stronger trust on 
God than we do, whose situations in life have 
placed us above immediate want. With refer* 
ence, therefore, to this virtue, as well as the 
last, in beholding how much we are surpassed by 
men who have not possessed the same human 

o 2 
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means of acquiring religious knowledge as our* 
selves, on whose attainments perhaps we have 
been accustomed to look down ; self-abasement 
will prove the obvious dictate of the heart ; and 
while we learn to be contented, while we learn 
to trust in God, we shall acquire also a lowly 
opinion of ourselves, and, confessing our own 
spiritual wants, become wise unto salvation. 

With all these obvious advantages to be derived 
from visiting the poor, we may often observe in 
towns a very great want of the performance of 
this duty ; and this not so much from any de« 
ficiency of kind feeling between the upper and 
lower orders, as from the nature of the connection 
which here exists between us. In towns many 
of us are prevented by the business in which we 
are daily engaged ; others again feel reluctant to 
behold scenes of distress which they are unable 
to relieve by pecuniary assistance; and others 
engage not in this labour of love, because their 
attention has never been turned to this duty; 
because, perhaps, they hardly know how to begin; 
and because diffident!^ makes them shrink from 
obtruding themselves on an office, to which they 
hardly know whether they are properly called* 
Here then we have a society which combines 
many advantages, and obviates all these difficult 
ties. The principles from which it proceeds are 
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those which flow from a love to God, and grati- 
tude for our Redeemer's love to us. The channel 
in which our exertions are to take their course 
is formed by that reason with which God has 
endowed us, so that the united talents of which 
we are the stewards work together for the glory 
of God, and the benefit of our fellow creatures. 
The wealthy, by bestowing their money through 
the hands of judicious dispensers, will contribute 
to render more effectual the exertions of those 
whose occupations allow them to undertake the 
administration of these funds ; each, as he is able 
to join in the pleasing task of making himself 
acquainted with the exigencies of his poorer 
neighbours, will assist the objects which we wish 
to promote ; and the charitable intentions of us 
all will be advanced by the systematic distribu- 
tion of relief. 

And here I would draw our attention to the 
grateful sense which we ought to entertain for our 
being thus made the instruments of God's good- 
ness to our brethren. Is the wealth, of which 
Providence has constituted us the guardians, 
granted for any merit of our own ? Is not God's 
beneficence, and not our worth, the fountain from 
whence our present affluence springs? Had not 
this advantage been bestowed by a higher power, 
might not we have exchanged places with those 
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very objects of charity, for whom I am now 
pleading? Some of us may, perhaps, imagine, 
that our own exertions and attainments have 
procured for us this power to give ; but were not 
these very faculties, these very talents, a gift 
from heaven, and bestowed on us for this very 
purpose? Not unto us, therefore, not unto us, 
O Lord, but unto thy name be the praise. It 
is more blessed to give than to receive. More 
blessed in a worldly point of view ; for who can 
give so easily, as they whose store-house God 
has filled with the good things of this life. More 
blessed in a scriptural point of view ; because 
what greater boon can be vouchsafed us here 
below, than to be made the instruments through 
whom the Almighty blesses his other creatures. 
By what method, more than by doing good, shall 
we render ourselves like our Lord and Saviour ? 
our Lord, who came to minister, and not to be 
ministered unto, and to give his life a ransom 
for many ? Freely ye have received, freely 
give. 



SERMON XL 



CHRISTIAN HUMILITV. 



1 Cor. iv. 7. 

FcT who maketh thee to differ from another ? and what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive ? Now if thou 
didst receive it, why dost thou gUmfy as if thou hadst 
not received it f 

T^HERE is, perhaps, no one virtue which is 
more frequently pressed on the notice of the 
believer in every page of Scripture than that of 
humility, and probably none in which the general 
practice of the Christian world falls more entirely 
below the standard of the Gospel. In other 
species of temptations, those persons are the most 
exposed, who do not possess any very refined 
opinions concerning our holy faith, or the practical 
duties of religion. They are most tempted to 
offend, whose footsteps have never trod the higher 
paths of Christian perfection, and whose ideas of 
Christianity are not more exalted than their 
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practice ; but in this sin of pride, every trace of 
superior qualification is accompanied by an in- 
crease of danger ; and the very graces wherewith 
God's mercy enables us to adorn ourselves may 
tend to banish humility from the heart. 

This evil arises partly from a wrong view of 
humility, and partly from our not seeking it with 
sufficient earnestness. It shall be the object, 
therefore, of this discourse, to point out, in the 
first place, the nature of Christian humility ; and, 
secondly, to investigate the means whereby, 
humanly speaking, we may hope to obtain it; 
after which it may be useful, perhaps, to apply 
what has been said to our own academical in- 
stitutions* 

' The first question then which we are tp 
answer is, wherein does Christian humility con- 
sist ? The answer is, in a practical knowledge of 
what we are, and of what we should, be. A 
deficiency in either of these two particulars will 
render us strangers to humility. How can he, 
who is not aware of the condition in which he. is 
placed in this life, be either humble or proud^ 
except by accident ? We are created fn^iogs^ to 
whom, during a state of trial, very great advau^ 
tages are held out. We have before us the pro- 
spect of eternal life, granted through the exceeding 
mercy of: our God. The object for which we 
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were placed on earth was, that through Jesus 
Christ we might inherit those everlasting joys 
which are at the right hand of the Most High^^ 
We are by nature fallen, by grace delivered from, 
that fall. We are by nature the children of wrath 
even as others ; are naturally disposed to eviU 
We are by practice sinners ; and the grace of 
God, which has been abundantly granted us, ha$ 
proved insufficient to prevent us from transgress 
sing. And yet, after all this, we are not cut off 
from the hope of forgiveness. 

Let us next see what we should be. Reason 
will immediately suggest, that a created being, 
should fulfil the purpose for which he was sent 
into the world ; in other words, that we should 
in all things try to comply with the will of God ; 
not partially, but universally. The will of God 
must be learnt chiefly from revelation ; the great 
object, therefore, of our lives should be, to comply 
with such directions as the Holy Spirit has re- 
vealed to us in the word of God. We should 
strive, for instance, to make the tempers and 
dispositions which are held up to us by the great 
Teacher of Christianity the tempers and disposi- 
tions of our ordinary life. 

It is not necessary for us at present to discuss^ 
whether God may or may not accept of any 
obedience which falls below this standard of 
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' Christian perfection ; but certainly no man who 
calls himself a Christian, and who has seriously 
considered for one moment what we should be, 
can attempt to establish a lower standard for his 
own imitation. It is very probable, that no one 
cause contributes more to choke the growth of 
Christian humility, than our estimating too lowly 
the state into which we are called by our pro- 
fession of Christianity. It is considered by our 
Lord as a sufficient argument against worldly 
mindedness, when he says, that after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek. Now if the standard 
of moral action, which the Christian sets up for his 
own direction, be no higher than that which an 
enlightened heathen might have established for 
himself or his followers ; the Christian has by 
a parity of reasoning every ground for doubting, 
whether his rules for moral conduct be not 
wrongly chosen, merely because they might have 
belonged to men who did not profess to be 
Christians. Every one will readily allow, that 
the Christian is called to a higher state of perfec- 
tion in this worid than the heathen ; can he then, 
who seeks no other virtue than that which a 
heathen would seek, be said in any sense to 
understand what we should be ? 

Many a heathen will hereafter, perhaps, as far 
as moral actions are concerned, rise up in judg- 
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ment against Christians, who are not remarkable 
for any enormities of life or manners ; but this 
is not the question. What we are to consider is, 
whether the Christian can be said to know what 
is required of him ; to understand what be should 
be ; who sets up a lower standard for his own 
conduct, than such Christian perfection as the 
Gospel speaks of; such as in his sermon on the 
mount our blessed Saviour described ; such as in 
his own person the lowly Jesus practised. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that Christian hu- 
mility does not consist in having too low an 
opinion of ourselves, but in having a correct one; 
in really discerning the truth with regard to our 
own qualifications. If any man be vastly supe- 
rior to the people among whom he lives in mental 
abilities, it is impossible for him not to perceive 
it; if he is familiar with various subjects on 
which others have not so much as thought, it is 
impossible but that he must be conscious of this 
feet. As well may we suppose, that he, whose 
person exceeds the standard of his neighbours, 
is not aware of his being taller than other men, 
as that pre-eminence of mind should exist with- 
out the consciousness of its existence. But as 
it is by no means necessary that the one should 
be proud of his height, so it is equally possible 
that the man of talent may be humble, though 
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aware of his own superiority. The former has 
no inducement to vanity, from the practical con- 
.yiction that he was himself in no wise instru- 
mental to that bodily distinction with which he 
is marked ; and the other may, if he will look 
into the question, as fully convince himself, that 
the advantages which he possesses do in reality 
flow from God. But it is useless to expect that 
this conviction should of itself teach him humility. 
It may prevent pride ; it will not create the op- 
posite virtue. Humility cannot originate from 
any other source, than a consciousness of defi- 
ciency of some sort ; and the stronger a man 
feels in one point, if he find himself weak in 
others, the more likely he is to discover, that his 
own supposed strength is, in reality, but weak- 
ness. If any one, for instance, be aware that 
be is peculiarly gifted with mental qualifications, 
and yet experience teaches him that his intel- 
lectual powers do not prevent him from shewing 
proofs of frequent imbecility in moral conduct, 
the knowledge of his own relative strength and 
weakness will be very likely to teach him hu- 
inility. 

But in order that this conviction may be com- 
plete, he must also strive to obey the commands 
of God. Every one imagines obedience to be 
easy till he has tried it» We must have done all. 
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or at least we must have tried to do all, which 
it is our duty to do, before we can say that 
we are unprofitable servants ; that is, before we 
can say so with the concurrent testimony of our 
own sincere opinion, and without this there is 
no sincere step made towards humility. A con^ 
sciousness of superiority in some one or more 
particulars is so far from having the tendency to 
make men proud on all subjects, that it will 
generally produce the contrary eflfect. He, for 
instance, who is aware of the difficulty of arriving 
at any degree of certainty on many questions 
of Greek criticism, will from this very knowledge 
be not only modest about Greek, but diffident 
of hazarding a hasty opinion on any point, 
because he feels his own imperfection even where 
he is strongest. May not the same line of rea<^ 
soning be applied to the Christian? Thus then 
a knowledge of ourselves, and a steady endea- 
vour to do our duty, are essential parts of Christ 
tian humility. 

The next object towards which our attention must 
be directed, is the means whereby we may obtain 
this virtue of Christian humility : not merely the 
outward acknowledgment of our own unworthi- 
ness ; this is indeed often compatible with much 
inward pride and vanity ; so that an ostentatious 
humility is not only the most disgusting species 
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of pride, but also one of the most frequent and 
common. Not merely a verbal confession that 
we are sinners, but a practical conviction of this 
truth ; a conviction which makes us act humbly, 
speak humbly, and think humbly of ourselves; 
which makes us exhibit towards others that frame 
of mind which is consistent with the acknowledg- 
ment, that the good which we possess flows from 
God, while we owe to our own depravity the 
evil with which we find ourselves defiled. 

I shall not detain you with a protracted dis- 
cussion as to the signs whereby we may ascertain 
whether we are humble or no. I shall assume 
that we are not humble, but that we wish to make 
ourselves partakers of this Christian grace ; for, 
according to the observation of a considerable 
writer on morals, he alone of all men is sure not 
to possess humility, and has also little chance 
of obtaining it, who imagines that he is already 
humble. 

The first rule then for obtaining humility is to 
exercise ourselves strenuously in well doing ; and 
this from the practical certainty, that any one 
who tries to do the will of God, will not only 
daily learn the purity of that will, but will ex- 
perimentally discover more and more the tendency 
which he himself has, to deviate from its most 
obvious precepts. This exertion with regard to 
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conduct, must be attended with a steady and 
serious study of the law of God. In other 
words, we must endeavour to learn what we 
should be, by reading the word of God ; and to 
discover what we are, by ascertaining the difficulty 
of obeying this perfect code. 

And here let me say somewhat of a regular 
and daily study of Scripture; the making it a 
point of conscience to read some portion every 
day, for the sake of spiritual instruction. It is 
a rule which is doubtless strictly observed by 
many pious persons. I would to God that for 
myself I had observed it with greater punctuality. 
I speak not now of this custom in a general point 
of view, but solely as far as it is likely to create 
in us a spirit of humility. Nothing has a greater 
tendency to beget in us a practical impression of 
our own dependence on God, than the daily 
habit of making known our wants in prayer. In 
the same manner the daily reminding ourselves of 
our duty, if done on the principle that it is daily 
necessary, on account of our daily deviations from 
duty, and our liability to forget God^s laws, will 
prove a regular excitement to humility. Indeed, 
the constant habit of keeping a strict guard over 
ourselves is essentially necessary to humility; 
without it no one can know himself, a primary 
object in acquiring this viitue. 
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And here also I would add a few words on 
the difference between an intellectual conviction, 
and a moral or practical one. The chief quality 
of Christian humility is our entertaining a just 
view of the immeasurable distance between God 
and man ; our feeling our own littleness in his 
eyes, without losing sight of our relation to- 
wards him. A clear reasoner, who examines 
the question, will find no difficulty in provhig 
the matter; when we understand the terms 
Creator and creature, the point is as it were 
proved ; the conviction is perfect, but it is merely 
intellectual. He who has daily felt his own 
wants, has daily prayed for grace, has daily 
studied the Scriptures, might, perhaps, if ex- 
amined on these points, appear to entertain very 
inadequate notions, and to be very inferior to 
the other in the distinctness of his views ; and 
perhaps he is so, as far as the demonstration 
of what humility is ; but he has acquired a 
moral and practical conviction, and his humility 
will shew itself in his deeds. The difference 
between these two descriptions of persons is this. 
In an hour of cool debate, the man possessed 
of the intellectual conviction talks the best : but 
let any temptation be thrown in the way; let 
a personal insult be given : intellect has not 
time to act. The moral habit of humility, on 
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the contrary, does not require time to think. 
When excited to action, it acts from habit, and 
acts therefore humbly ; and he who is humble 
towards God, will never be very proud towards 
man. And for this reason, among others, it is 
obvious, that the only humility, on which we 
can at all depend, is humility of action ; the 
only method by which we can teach ourselves 
Nmility, is By acting humbly. 

And here it may be remarked, that I have 
putposely'said nothing of the grace of God, in- 
asmuch as it is assumed throughout that it alone 
can render any human means effectual. Unless 
it is by God^s grace, we shall neither wish to 
be humble, nor become so ; but having the wish, 
and praying for the continuance of that excellent 
gift, we are merely seeking the best means, which 
reason and revelation hold out, of making our- 
selves humble ; and we find that it is only by 
acts of humility that we can become so, and 
these acts must be directed towards our fellow 
creatures. " If 1 then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, so ought ye in like man- 
ner to wash one another^s feet.** This text has 
been often misapplied to acts of ostentatious 
humility, but it contains a practical lesson which 
cannot be too often insisted on. It was the 
custom of Bradford the martyr to make to himself 
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a catalogue of all the grossest and most enormous 
sins, which in his life of ignorance he had com- 
mitted, and to lay the same before his eyes when 
he went to private prayer ; that by the sight and 
remembrance of them, he might be stirred up 
to offer to God the sacrifice of a contrite heart*. 

With reference to acts of humility, I would 
make two observations. One is, that singularity 
of demeanour is much more apt to be allied 
to vanity than to humility. Humble men are 
often singular, inasmuch as their objects in life 
are generally different from those of the mass 
of the world ; but then this difference does not 
exhibit itself in outward conduct so much as 
in the inward tempers of their minds. In all 
matters which are really unimportant, the humble 
Christian will comply with the usages of those 
with whom he lives ; where God^s law gives any 
positive directions, there, whatever the voice 
of the world may be, the Christian will follow 
God^s laws ; where the word of God is silent, 
the humble man will not fancy himself wiser 
than his neighbours ; he will even give up his 
own opinion, where it is only an opinion, espe^ 
cially if his so doing may soften down the pre- 
judices of those with whom he is connected. 

'"^ Strype, Annals, vi. 194. 
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How beautiful are the instances of this con» 
descension to human weakness in our blessed 
Lord ! He joined in the innocent hilarity of 
the marriage-feast ; he performed his first mi* 
racle to promote their conviviality ; he ate with 
publicans and sinners; he gently bore with the 
repeated errors and misconceptions of his fol- 
lowers» The merciful magnanimity wherewith 
he prayed for his murderers most strongly de* 
mimds our admiration ; but his humble and con- 
descending kindness in giving way to the weak- 
ness of his disciples much more forcibly demands 
our love : compare this with the manner in which 
most of ourselves should act under the same 
circumstances. 

The other point on which I would touch is, 
that if in our conduct we sought the benefit of 
others instead of our own credit ; if we tried to 
iqaprove ourselves and others, rather than exalt 
ourselves ; we should probably be taking the surest 
step toward sincere humility. To persons placed 
as we are, there can be little doubt that the tempt* 
atioDS. of vanity are some of the most powerful 
under which we labour : and even here, as the uti- 
lity of most of our exertions depends in a great 
measure on the fame and character which we 
individually possess, he must be a very clear 
analyzer of human motives, as well as a very 
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humble-minded man, who does not suffer his 
vanity to feed itself under the shelter of his own 
utility: yet still, if he will act with this object 
constantly in view, he will probably take the' 
surest step to avoid vanity. 

While speaking of the difficulties inseparable' 
from the situation in which we are placed, the 
question will naturally occur, whether the in- 
stitutions which foster these inclinations be not 
in themselves wrong. Let us endeavour 'then 
to see how far the adoption of the pure prin- 
ciples of Christianity would interfere with the 
use of those excitements to exertion which exist * 
in Oxford, 

Emulation must be founded in great measure 
on human motives; is obviously as applicable 
to wrong as to right pursuits ; and is often em- 
ployed to the injury of society : if then the 
principles of pure Christianity were estabhshed, 
would all emulation among us be superseded, 
or would it be modified ? If it could be clearly 
shewn, that emulation is of itself anti-Christian, 
I should at once feariessly say, give it up, and 
leave the result to God. If emulation be against 
our holy faith, whatever good may seem to result 
from it must be fallacious ; let us establish right 
principles, and a happy conclusion will be the 
consequence: let us obey Christ^s law purely. 
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and Christ will take care of the rising genera* 
tion. of his followers. The argument by which 
most men reason against the use of emulation, as a 
motive of excitement for the young, is, that it 
is never adduced for that purpose in the Nmt 
Testament ; but this argument would apply with 
equal force to every human motive of action ; and 
he must be very fond of paradox who should 
maintain, that God did not place human motives 
in tlie breast of man for beneficial purposes. The 
reason for their omission is obvious. Human 
motives exist strongly enough from nature. There 
may be a danger of their being used too much ; 
there can be no fear that men will overlook 
them. There can be little necessity that revela- 
tion should bid men take care of their own 
health, yet no one will doubt of its being a 
Christian duty. 

Another argument on the same side of the 
question is, that if pure Christianity were every 
where established, there would be no room for 
emulation ; but, on the other side, it might as 
safely be contended, that on this supposition 
emulation on points of worldly learning could 
pbviously do no harm. The question however, 
in reality, is of a much more extended nature, 
than it at first appears. It is this ; how far are 
human motives to be e^certed in the direction of 
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mankind ? My answer would be, that they neither 
can or ought to be eradicated, but should be 
guided and refined by religion. When Jesus 
wept because he loved Lazarus, did he not excite 
us to the duties and to the joys of friendship ? 
When he lamented over the holy city, did he not 
leave us an example that we should love our 
country, not with the contracted feelings of heathen 
selfishness, but with the extended views of Chris- 
tian patriots? When he said unto the beloved 
disciple. Behold thy mother! and to his parent^ 
Behold thy son ! did he not exalt the duties of 
human nature to the perfection of Christian 
virtues ? 

The immediate question, as far as we are practi- 
cally concerned with it, seems to be this; not 
whether any alteration in our institutions could 
destroy emulation and a desire of distinction, for 
this is impossible ; but whether our institutions 
excite it in an unchristian manner? Whether a 
sincere believer, placed in this University, would, 
or would not, on Christian principles, strive for 
academical distinction ? For myself I believe that 
he would, upon these principles and under these 
limitations. All worldly goods are granted us for 
heavenly purposes ; wealth may be used as fully 
to promote the service of God as to fulfil the will 
of the devil. As, therefore, a Christian merchant 
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would use such means as would make him rich, 
as he would employ human prudence and dili- 
gence, and expend the wealth with which God 
had blessed him in the service of Go'd ; so the 
Christian scholar would adopt the same method 
of proceeding with regard to the distinctions of 
learning. As the wealth of the Christian may add 
force to his example in worldly affairs, so the 
fame of the scholar may give effect to the pre- 
cepts of which he acknowledges the superiority, 
not perhaps in the eyes of the believer, but 
certainly in those of the doubtful and wavering. 
To us, for instance, it is no argument in favour of 
Christianity, that Sir Isaac Newton was a humble 
believer: but in order to convince a self-opi- 
nionated scoffer or a deist, I know of no better 
instance with which one could begin to reason 
with him. It is obvious, that the learning of this 
great man was not Christianity; but it is equally 
clear, that the superiority, the fame, of this modest 
Christian, tended, in a human point of view, to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour. 

And since this command, as given by St. Paul, 
seems from its application to be of general import, 
so the object of a Christian scholar should be to 
apply it to himself. To seek such distinction as 
it pleases God to give him the means of obtaining, 
but to remember that it was given for God^s 
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service, and is a gift of God. That so far from 
being in itself an end or ultimate object, it is 
always our duty to surrender it to the higher calls 
of the Gospel ; that Christianity is the first thing, 
and learning or fame no further valuable than as 
they promote Christianity. Nor does there seem 
any reason why humility should not be advanced 
by such a method of proceeding : sound learning 
is surely more likely to promote it than a pre- 
tension to literary acquirements ; and fair compe- 
tition is the most likely method of substituting 
real, in the place of counterfeit, knowledge. 

The line of conduct then, which a sincere 
Christian, placed as we are, would pursue ; a 
line which, if St. Paul had been brought up under 
the same circumstances as ourselves, I see no 
reason why the apostle might not have pursued ; 
\vould be that of such exertion, as must lead to 
academical distinction. As he advanced in this 
course, he would find himself exposed to difficul- 
ties from within and without ; and against these 
temptations he would use the same remedy as the 
apostle did ; when he was oppressed with his 
own thorn in the flesh, (whatever that thorn 
might have been,) he would beseech the Lord 
that they might depart from him ; and, as then, 
God's strength would be made perfect in human 
weakness. The advancements which he was 
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enabled to make, either in literature or in cha- 
racter, would be dedicated to the service of God, 
and used to promote the religion, on which his 
own hopes were built : he would endeavour, that 
through his instrumentality others might be 
brought to the knowledge of the same Saviour, in 
whom he himself trusted for acceptance. 

In presuming thus to draw a comparison be- 
tween a holy apostle and ourselves, the point 
which is at first sight most appalling is not, per- 
haps, the lowness of the standard which we have 
set up for ourselves, but the conviction that we 
have mingled much, not only of imperfection, 
but of actual transgression, with the purity of our 
profession. When we look back on the spiritual 
advantages with which God has blessed us ; when 
in penitence we remember how often pride, 
avarice, and sensuality, have been generated by our 
temporal prosperity ; how often they have stood 
in the way of that usefulness for which God 
designed us ; I cannot but imagine that any 
Christian might be led to wish, that less talents 
had been committed to his care, were it not 
that the Christian has a firmer and a surer trust 
than on his own exertions ; that he looks up to 
the aid of present grace from the Holy Ghost; 
that he looks forward to the prospect of future 
glory only through the merits of his Redeemer. 
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The idea which must, I think, obtrude itself 
on the mind of every hearer is, that the character- 
istics of humility which have been given, that the 
rules laid down for obtaining it, and the observa- 
tions made on our own institutions, are all very 
common place; and if such a thought has arisen, 
I would ask whether this very fact were not a proof 
of their correctness. Humility is not, and cannot 
be, a distinct and splendid virtue ; it is lowly, 
unseen, retiring ; it is an uncommon virtue, but 
one which, whenever it exists, must appear com- 
mon place. It is not and cannot be rewarded 
with the applause of mankind, and does not seem 
at first sight to carry with it its own reward in 
this world ; it is long before the mind of man can 
so far overcome our natural pride, as to rejoice in 
the performance of acts of Christian humility ; 
and this perfect change of heart from the ways of 
man to those of God, is perhaps one of the 
hardest steps which the Christian has to encounter 
in his warfare against the world. The words of 
our Lord are, " blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;^^ blessed in this 
world, and doubly blessed when a hereafter shall 
have put them in possession of their final joy: 
but blessed are they in this world, if indeed it be 
blessedness to escape those human passions, with 
which the world is agonized and disturbed. It 
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is not easy to draw a picture of humility which 
shall be delightful and iiiteliigible to all ; but any 
mind which is at all acquainted with the world 
can readily discover the misery to which a want 
of humility will expose us. Ask him, whose 
self-created vanity has fed him with exaggerated 
hopes of ambition or of fame ; ask him, towards 
the end of life, when necessary disappointments 
have compelled him to know himself; enquire of 
bim, what have been the keenest pangs with which 
his disappointment has been accompanied ? what 
has been the source of his severest grief? and he 
will tell you, that it fell upon him, when h dis^ 
covered that others esteemed him far less than he 
imagined ; when instead of the soothing balm of 
flattering admiration, which he had expected, he 
found his merits overlooked, and his anxious 
wishes thwarted, by those perhaps who ought to 
have forwarded them. And then, if possible, leam 
from him what was the cause of his disappoint- 
ment ; and you will find, that if he had never 
valued his own talents too highly, he might have 
lived useful, happy, and free from those tempt- 
ations, which, if they have not been his ruin, 
have at least proved his misery. Let us picture to 
ourselves a case like this, and then pray God that 
we may be humble. 
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Again, imagine two persons, wbo, from the 
same beginnings in life, have before the close of 
it, under different circumstances, arrived at nearly 
the same station with each other. One has 
gradually and slowly advanced, so that he always 
has and does still consider himself as successful 
in life. The other, after a rapid progress at first, 
has in a protracted struggle for advancement 
found his exertions baffled, and bis further rise 
totally stopped. Suppose these persons to be 
under the influence of worldly feelings alone, and 
it is obvious how differently they will estimate 
the advantages of which they are possessed; and 
yet if the latter were but humble, he would be in 
no respect inferior to the other in happiness. If 
he had always asked himself, ^' What hadst thou 
that thou didst not receive?'^ he would have 
been humbly contented with his lot, and have 
blessed Providence for granting the prosperity 
which he enjoyed. 

The argument has throughout been confined 
to worldly objects and worldly motives ; not be- 
cause the strength of the question lies in these, 
but because these are the errors into which we as 
individuals are probably most liable to fall, through 
the temptations with which we are surrounded. 
If in earthly attainments, which are the most in 
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our own power, humility is a constituent part of 
happiness ; if the combating worldly propensities' 
be of all means the most likely to obtain worldly 
blessedness ; surely there can be no doubt about 
the question, when futurity is concerned. 

But before we part, I would call your attention* 
to the great mercy of Almighty God, who in the 
fundamentals of our holy faith has mingled that, 
which is most likely to produce our final welfare, 
with the sources of our present happiness. If 
any of us were asked, what were the keystones of 
the faith which we profess ; were we desired to 
state as briefly as possible the peculiar doctrines 
which distinguish Christianity ; we should in* 
stantly name those of the Atoqement and Sancti- 
fication. We should assert, that the rules of 
Christian morality were not essentially different 
from those of other religions, however much they 
exceed them in purity ; but that we looked 
for forgiveness in a crucified Master; that we 
hoped to be pardoned, not for what we could do, 
but for what Christ had done. That, conscious 
of our own imperfections, and sensibly alive 
to our own weakness, we trusted not in our own 
strength, but in that strength which the Holy 
Ghost would impart to us. Now if there be 
doctrines which above all others are calculated to 
inspire the mind of the believer with lowly notions 
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of himself, and a consequent dependence on God; 
which are likely to raise up in the mind a strong 
sense of practical humility ; they are surely these: 
and I think that we should be negligent in the 
just estimation of God's mercy, if we did not 
gratefully acknowledge his peculiar goodness in 
thus closely joining humility with the funda- 
mentals of our faith. 

. This is the great motive to humility, the great 
ineans of obtaining it. All that we have, has 
been received from God. All that we hope for, 
is through the mercy of God as it is in Jesus 
Christ. All that we can do, is through the grace 
of God as imparted to us by the Holy Spirit. 
y^ Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him ; 
or the son of man, that thou so regardest him ?'' 
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John xiii. 35. 
By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 

if ye have looe one to another. 

X HE peculiar value which, as Christians, we 
attach to the sacred volume, arises, no doubt, 
from the glad tidings it contains, and the glorious 
offers there held out to repenting sinners. Re- 
demption is too precious a doctrine to be lost 
sight of for a moment, yet the morality which 
is enforced by the Apostles and Evangelists, 
which our blessed Lord taught and practised, 
is, as it were, the fruit of this holy tree, and by no 
means to be neglected by the follower of Jesus. 
To preach the Gospel as a mere moral treatise, 
or to bring forward the Son of God as a mere 
example of moral perfection, were indeed to lower 
the doctrine which we are commissioned to pro- 
claim ; yet when St. Paul himself appeals to his 
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disciples on this very ground, and urges them 
to lowliness by that meekness which was in 
Christ Jesus ; we should lose one of the strongest 
arguments for Christian practice, if we failed 
to point out the life of Christ, as the mark 
towards which we should strive to direct our 
course, as the standard by which every one, 
who professes our holy religion, should try to 
frame his life. 

In this point of view the New Testament not 
only furnishes us with the purest code of morality 
which was ever exhibited to the world, but the 
variety of common instances in which this code 
is practically illustrated precludes the possibility 
of our wanting sufficient direction, wherever we 
wish to guide our footsteps in the paths of Chris- 
tianity. Would we seek for the manly virtues 
of firmness and unbroken constancy, it were 
impossible to discover stronger instances of them 
than in the conduct of Christ and his apostles. 
What condition, humanly speaking, can be con- 
ceived more desolate than that of our blessed 
Saviour at the hour of his crucifixion ? Of all 
external aid and consolation he was quite bereft ; 
he was not supported by the presence and tacit 
approbation of his friends and companions, which 
at such a season must be the only support which 
roan can give. His faithful disciples had forsaken 
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him and fled ; and the danger and confusion niade 
the women who attended his last agonies stand 
afar off from the cross; and though they weiie 
afterwards able to approach towards him, yet it was 
with the despair of disappointed hopes, not with 
the confidence of those who were ready to sufier 
the same extremities. Here then we have the 
noblest instance of heroic and tranquil courage 
which was ever exhibited ; and his forgiveness 
of those who had brought him into this state, 
will be no less useful as an example of the 
force of charity. Again, was answer ever given 
more full of unbroken fidelity, than that uttered 
by St. Peter and St. John when examined before 
the chief priests ? " whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than* 
unto God, judge ye.'* 

On the firmness, howeveT, of the apostles 
we need hardly dwell. Of the zealous charity 
of men who joyfully exposed themselves, and 
gave up every thing which this world holds dear,' 
to preach the glad tidings of salvation to their 
fellow creatures, it were superfluous to speak. 
But such virtues as these may seem rather the 
effect of stoical severity, than suited to the or- 
dinary course of human life; seem made for 
the imitation of some few, not fitted for the 
practice of every day : they appear moreover 

Q 
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to be compatible with an unamiable strength of 
character, which might tend to alienate the affec- 
tions of many a convert, instead of alluring 
him to the religion of Christ. Examples of 
heroism and contempt of death, in some measure 
corresponding to these, might be discovered 
among heathens ; but it would generally happen, 
that such instances were mixed up with those 
imperfections, to which I have alluded ; and 
which could not fail to stamp them and their 
possessors with the mark of frail humanity. 

In Christ we find the greatest possible ten- 
derness combined with this strength of mind, 
this more than manly endurance of the evils 
of the world. He who taught his disciples, 
and shewed them by his practice, that we must 
hate father, mother, and brethren, taught not 
that these ties are to be neglected, but that 
all is to be given up for the sake of religion. 
He did not strive to deaden the gentler feelings 
which . adorn our nature, but afforded every 
testimony in their favour; and then bid his 
followers surrender every thing rather than 
their hopes of heaven. The general love which 
Jesus bore to all mankind, which embraced 
generations past and generations to come, 
did not prevent our holy Lord from shewing 
marks of peculiar affection towards particular 
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persons^ and among the numerous occurrences 
which are recorded by the sacred penmen, w^ 
have many an instance of the love he bore to 
different individuals. On the death of Liazarus 
he exhibited every proof of outward grief, which 
could be shewn for the loss of the nearest friend ; 
and though he knew that he should raise him 
up again to life, even in this world, yet he 
checked not the feelings which arose, and gave 
way to tears. We have many attestations of 
his affection towards Mary and Martha; and 
while he chid the anxious solicitude of the one, 
he did it in a way which proved his personal 
regard for them both. But towards St. John* 
be gave the strongest evidence of attachment, 
so that the Evangelist was known among his 
brethren as the disciple whom Jesus loved. The 
ardent zeal and warmth of St. Peter might be 
a sufficient reason why he was so frequently 
selected to accompany our Saviour, when only 
some few of the apostles attended him ; but 
m St. James and St. John we know of no 
other grounds on which this preference was built, 
but the personal love which Jesus bore them ; 
and the charge with which St. John was in- 
trusted at our Saviour's last hour, the place which 

* Preached on St. John's day, 1819. ' 
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be held at the last supper, seem to point out 
in sufficiently strong colours the cause of our 
Lord's selection ; which probably originated in 
that amiableness of disposition, which no one 
can fail to love, who possesses the kindness 
of a man, or the feelings of a Christian,. 

Taking then this example of our blessed Loird^ 
let us endeavour to discover some of the methods 
by which a faithful friend may add not only 
to our comfort in this world, but contribute,^ 
through the grace of God, to our eternal hap- 
piness in a world to come« Let us investigate^ 
some of the spiritual uses of this most precious 
of the gifts of God to man. . 
. Friendship, when regarded in this view^ must. 
n^cessarily originate in a community of religious- 
opinions ; its foundation must be Christian love^^: 
or. the superstructure built on the sand will fiill^ 
whenever the hour of trial shall assail it. Friend^.: 
ship, placed on any other basis, must in its nature ^ 
be of precarious tenure, and liable to be broken> 
by every change of circumstances or opinions^* 
The instability of it when arising from earthly- 
interest is obvious. Interest which joined may^ 
as readily separate ; with the variations of the oue^' 
the other must be liable to alteration ; and where i 
similarity of pursuit and coincidence of disposi- 
tion have been the first cause of the aUiance^ they 
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must be uncertain, unless such feelings be under 
the influence of a restraining principle, sufficiently 
strong to overcome the changes which depend 
on external circumstances. 

Among the benefits which may arise from 
religious friendship, none is more obvious than 
the restraint which is afTor^led by the eye of a 
friend, against our smaller deviations from duty. 
Our Lord himself stood in no need of this, yet 
the frequent failings of the apostles bear ample 
testimony to its utility. Most sins committed bjr 
those who purpose to guide themselves by the 
law of God, and who live under a sense df 
religion, proceed from the same general source 
of carelessness. He who keeps a strict and 
constant guard over his actions and heart, will be 
anxious to check the very commencement of 
sinful temptations. The force when small is 
easily counteracted, but this very facility furnishes 
a ready argument for the neglect of the evih 
The most powerful restraint in this particular 
would doubtless be a feeling of the constant pre* 
sence of Almighty God. It should be enough 
for the Christian to remember, that the eye of his 
Maker and Judge is always overlookmg his ways. 
It should be enough to remember, that for every 
thought, word, and action, he must hereafter give 
a strict account ; and that on this his final doom 
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olust depend. But^ alas! we must also be 
aware, that such a restraint is often wanting, at 
the moment when it is most required ; that these 
ideas strongly crowd on the mind in the hour 
of cool reflection ; but that when temptation 
presses, when we most need their assistance, their 
influence is least felt. The restraint is at a dis- 
tance, the temptation at hand. The temptation 
Appeals to his senses, awakens his passions, while 
the check only acts on his reason, which is then 
the weakest, when his desires are most excited. 
The prospects of the joys of heaven, and the 
pains of hell, are painted in much less lively 
colours, than the objects towards which he is 
cittracted, and even these he sees through the 
false medium of his own prejudices. Against 
these evils, the wisdom of God, who generally 
acts by secondary means, has provided a remedy 
in the force which the opinion of mankind exer- 
cises over us. 

The fear of the judgment which men will pass 
on the conduct of each other, affects their fellow 
creatures in a manner precisely contrary to that in 
which the expectation of a future judgment acts. 
JHere all is present, all forcibly tends to strike the 
mind at the moment, and to use its power when 
we most need its influence. Thus many a one is 
prevented from offending from an unsound motive* 
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The restraint, though an insufficient one, coor 
tributes, to the same great object, of keeping un 
Irom the commission of sin. But here it un« 
fortunately happens, that the judgment of the 
world is often false, not only because it can not 
enter into the secrets of the heart, but because it 
proceeds on false principles ; and a check may 
thus be given to real Christianity as well as to 
vice. From this evil the judgment of a.friqnd^ 
with whom we have formed a religious intindacy, 
is free. The opinion which we think that he wiH 
form of us, will prove a safeguard to our conduct, 
furnishing us with that assistance of which we 
were in need, without being liable to the objec- 
tions which are inseparable from a dependence on 
the judgment of the world. It will be one of th^ 
first steps towards a mutual confession of feults, 
which of all human means would prove the most 
likely to form a sufficient barrier against the force 
of small temptations. But unless there has ex- 
isted some previous bond of friendship, we can 
hardly understand how any one can freely confess 
bis faults to another. Did we not imagine that 
the Almighty cared for his offending children, 
how could we venture to lay before him our 
manifold transgressions ? It is the conviction, that 
the person to whom we open our mind will join 
in our griefs, and try to help our distress, which 
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induces us to place this confidence in hiai ; it is 
the hope, that he who is thus trusted will use his 
utmost power to remedy the evils which oppress 
us, which tempts us tp disclose the secrets of our 
bosom ; it is the hope that he will join his prayers 
to ours, which makes us follow the direction of 
St. James **, " Confess your faults one to another, 
and pray for one another, that ye may be 
healed/^ 

These are some of the advantages which may 
be derived from a religious friendship^ if we sup- 
pose that both parties are equally advanced in 
their Christian state ; and how much greater may 
the benefit of such a connection prove, if one 
friend is helping on his Christian brother to a 
point, which he has himself attained. Doubtless 
0mong the means which God has appointed to 
disseminate the higher precepts of his holy re- 
ligion, none are so powerful and efiicacious as the 
4brce of advice combined with example : to this in 
the present case the influence of friendship is 
tidded ; and if there be any thing which, humanly 
'^peaking, is likely to advance us in our ghostly 
warfare, it would be Christian friendship. 

This restraint, arising from the intercourse be- 
tween friends, is particularly calculated to pro- 

^ James V. 16. 
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duce its effect, when the hour of prosperity rea- 
ders us liable to fall into carelessness about 
Christianity. Then are we, perhaps, most apt to 
regard the outward offices of religion, and to 
exercise some species of virtues ; but humility, 
forbearance, and the peculiar doctrines of our 
holy faith, are in danger of being destroyed by 
the numerous blessings which surround us. 
Then is it that this most salutary check will 
possess its strongest influence, in preventing our 
hearts from being drawn away from the paths of 
true and lowly Christianity. At such a season 
will this emulation in well-doing urge us on to 
higher steps in our course ; then shall we find the 
especial blessing of confessing to one another, of 
warning one another, and hastening on together 
towards the prize of our high calling. Worldly 
pursuits are never carried on with half the earnest- 
ness by men who are walking alone in their path. 
-The number of those who are engaged in the 
same undertaking, not only prevents mistakes, and 
excites an encouraging emulation ; but affords 
facilities which nothing else can supply : and if 
the aid of companions, who are inferior in point 
of attainments, contributes to the advancement of 
others who are labouring in the mine of human 
learning ; may we not expect, that He who 
makes human means subservient to his great pur- 
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posesy will render the exertions of the humblest 
Christian friend instrumental towards advancing 
his brother in the course which bgth are pur* 
suing? 

But should it please. Almighty God to make 
us drink the bitter cup of earthly alSliction, there 
ure ten thousand more important particulars in 
which this blessing will shew itself. Many are 
the occasions in which the friendly interference 
and support of one, on whom we can rely with 
confidence, would make us turn the unwelcome 
chastisements of tribulation, to the benefit of our 
souls. The moment when our Saviour is de- 
scribed as leaning on St. John's breast, was tlie 
night before his crucifixion ; and on such an 
occasion, what could contribute more powerfully 
to support human nature, than the presence of a 
iaithful friend, to whom he could pour forth the 
agony of his soul, not in enervating lamentations, 
hut in the encouraging accents of mutual deter- 
mination, never to desert the holy cause for which 
both were ready to suffer. We must admit that 
Jesus felt such pangs as man would naturally 
experience, when about to undergo an igno- 
minious death. We may place ourselves in his 
case, so far as his example is an object of imita- 
tion to his followers: and if among the changes 
of this mortal life it should please our Almighty 
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Father t6 expose us to the trial of martyrdom^ 
could we wish for any further support from human 
assistance, than the presence of some faithful 
friend, whom we knew to be equally prepared for 
every suffering, and whose affection had been 
long cemented by the bonds of religious inten- 
course ? At such a time the comfort of each 
other^s prayers, the elevation of mind which such 
intercourse would produce, may b^ better felt 
than described : and happy is he who has friends 
on whom he can so rely, that if he were brought 
to this momentous crisis, he should be ready to 
9hare with them their danger, and divide their 
cares. 

Such a friend at the last hour of parting life, 
under whatever circumstances it should please 
our Maker to recall to himself the work of his 
own .hands, would take off* half the worldly dis- 
quietudes which might distract his dying mo^ 
ments. To such he would gladly resign those 
relations, with whose care God had intrusted him^ 
On such he would throw off* the last offices of 
providing for remaining relatives ; of becoming n 
father to his orphaned children, a husband to 
bis widowed wife. At such an hour he would 
commit to a beloved companion the care of those 
most dear to him. And in so doing he would 
but imitate our dying Lord, who, among the 
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momentous concerns which surrounded him t 
who, while groaning under the accumulated trans* 
gressions of the world ; failed not to provide for 
the future support of his mother, but committed 
ber to the protection of his beloved disciple. 
-** Behold thy mother!*' and, " Behold thy son!*' 
will convey to us the true character of filial 
afiection and Christian friendship. Far from that 
ciold philosophy, which among the strongest pro- 
i^ions of universal philanthropy, would stifle 
the closer feelings of mutual love between relations 
aiid friends, Christianity will lay the foundation 
cif general love, on the basis of these nearer ties. 
It will not confound the several claims which our 
f<^ll6w creatures have to our loye, but will extend 
to all a portion suited to the duties which we owe 
apt men and Christians. 

. The Christian will never foi^et, that for the 
n^anest of the human race the same Saviour 
died : he will not forget the promise which that 
Saviour made, that every kindness shewn unto 
the least of his disciples, shall be reckoned as 
performed to himself. He will therefore consider 
all men as brethren, as objects of his love and 
kindness. But he will also remember, that his 
Lord was not ashamed to select one of his dis- 
ciples as his peculiar friend. He will look upon 
the care exhibited for his mother in the last 
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moments of Jesud Christ ; he will remember 
the proof which Jesus then gave of his love and 
confidence in both, and the fidelity with which 
this charge was executed ; and then, without 
limiting or confining the love which he bears to 
mankind in general, he will learn to pay his first 
duties to the law of mutual attachment, and to 
furnish the proof of his universal love in the 
affection which he bears to those who are near 
him. Such love, no doubt, must form a large 
and blessed part of that communion of saints oti 
earth, of which the communion in heaven wilt 
be the glorious consummation. And blessed ar6 
they, who shall, with Christian feelings and on' 
Christian principles, here enjoy this best gift of 
God, and hereafter be made partakers of those 
purer enjoyments, which the Author of all" 
heavenly love hath prepared for those who truly 
love him, and who shew forth their love to him' 
by loving their brethren also. And may God df^ 
his infinite mercy grant us this blessing, through'' 
Jesus Christ our Lord. ' 
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SERMON XIIT. 



CHRISTIAN AND CLERICAL PATRIOTISM. 



1 Peter ii. 15—17. 

jPor so is the will of God, that with weU doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, 
and not using your liberty for a cloke of malicious^ 
ness, but as the servants of God. Honour all men. 
Laoe the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the King. 

The portion of the Epistle, from which my text 
is taken, gives a brief abstract of the relative 
duties by which the Christian is bound. Our 
holy faith does not take us away from the 
concerns of ordinary life, or destroy the ties 
by which we are mutually connected ; but it 
furnishes the Christian with motives and rules, 
of which human reason is ignorant; and while 
it simplifies the moral code, it exalts the nature 
of obedience, till our common dealings and in- 
tercourse with the world become invested with 
the character of religion. The verses of the text, 
as well as the events which we are no wmet to 
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commemorate % apply more especially to our 
public duties; while the circumstances which 
attended the Restoration, and the professional 
obligation under which we are many of us 
placed, seem to call upon us to consider more 
particularly the duty which we owe, as clergy- 
men, to our God and to our countr}'. 

The triumph of royalty was the triumph of the 
Church of England ; and if this success was not 
immediately followed by the extension of true 
religion and real Christianity, the fault must. , be 
referred to the times as much as to the eccle> 
siastical body. If upon the re«establishment of 
the Church of England, profaneness, and a want 
of due respect for every thing which was holy, 
greatly prevailed ; those men are not to be over- 
looked who had made religion to be abhorred, 
from the crimes which they had committed under 
tile mask of it. If the levity of Charles was no 
Credit to the Church of which he was the earthly 
head; the testimony of a nonconformist divine; 
will bear us out in concluding, that the hypocrisy 
of Cromwell had done more harm to Christianity, 
than the irreligion of the king could ever have 
produced''. And the evil effects of these con- 
tending factions, of men who on one side sought 

It 

• Twenty-ninth of May. 

^ Wordsworth, Eccl. Biog. vi. 392. 
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ivorkily power under the garb of sanctity, and od 
the other affected to despise even the semblance 
of godliness, may perhaps continue still to exist 
among us. 

' In a struggle of this description, both sided 
were undoubtedly composed of the evil and of the 
good. Many who adopted a greater seriousness 
of demeanour, did it with the best of views, 
^'' that their light might so shine before men, 
that they might glorify our Father which is inf 
heaven ;'^ while the advocates of the less ostenta^ 
ttoua line of conduct were unwilling ^^that their 
right hand should know what their teflt hand 
did/' While then such differences prevail, bM 
indeed they will prevail, as long as the servants of 
Grod have their dwellings among the children of this 
world, a duty corresponding to that delivered id 
the text must continue to have its place amongf 
the Christian code ; a duty of which the objeeC 
will be the benefit of those among whom Prdvi^ 
dence has placed us, and in the performance of 
which we must conduct ourselves as the servants! 
of Ood ; in other words, there is a duty of Christ 
tian patriotism. And if others are called on t& 
exercise such a virtue, the ministers of the Esla« 
Uishment are more peculiarly bound to shew theh^ 
zeal in this cause, not merely because a provision 
i» liberally supplied us, but because we are more 

B 
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immediately dedicated to the service of the AU 
mighty ; because our means of information are 
generally more abundant, than ^vhat falls to the 
lot of the mass of our fellow-subjects ; because 
every advantage which we possess makes us in 
the sight of God the stewards of a greater talent ; 
every means of grace, every gift of the Holy 
Ghost, which our heavenly Father vouchsafes 
us, imposes a corresponding task and blessing 
on the faithful servant of our great Lord and 
Master. 

The Church of England, as by law established, 
may be viewed in two lights ; as a body of 
spiritual persons set apart for the ministry of 
the word of God, and therefore accountable to 
that Almighty Being alone, in whose service 
they are officially engaged ; or as a political 
community, possessed of certain rights and pri- 
vileges, and therefore owing a direct duty to 
the state, and amenable to the laws of their 
country, not only for their general conduct, but 
especially for the performance of those functions, 
which are imposed on them severally. This 
distinction is important, whenever we are called 
on to examine the connection between Church 
and State ; for without it the laity are apt tacitly 
to imagine, that the clergy are more bound, to 
lead godly lives than themselves; and some of 
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our own profession are foolish enough to con- 
ceive, that they owe no peculiar duty to the 
community, beyond what is due from every 
other individual member: it is the same mis- 
taken notion, which led the priesthood in the 
Roman Catholic Church to consider themselves 
firee from all temporal jurisdiction, and which 
induces the dissenting minister of the present 
day to fancy himself aggrieved, when he sees 
the clergy of the Establishment favoured with 
advantages, to which he is not himself ad- 
mitted. 

It shall be the object then of my present dis- 
course, to point out the duties which a clergy- 
man of the Church of England owes his country 
as a patriot, not as differing in their nature fi*om 
tliose which belong to any other individual, but 
as most appropriately belonging to our station in 
society. 

It is frequently supposed, that the tenets of 
Christianity allow no place to the duty of patriot- 
ism ; and argued, that a religion which sets at 
nought the glory to be gained from men, must 
undermine a virtue, of which the very essence 
seems to consist in earthly applause. The 
characters of patriots, who are held up to our 
admiration in the records of antiquity, differ so 
totally from the mild submissive dictates which the 

R 9 
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Gospel of Christ would inculcate in its followers^ 
that many have esteemed patriotism rather as the 
weakness of a great mind, than the virtue of a 
sincere follower of the lowly Jesus. What ties 
can his native land possess to him, who is com- 
manded to hate even his father, his mother, yea 
and his own life also, in the cause of his 
Redeemer ? How can the transient interests of 
an earthly kingdom interest him, who looketh for 
a heavenly country which shall be eternal ? Such 
are the reasonings to which even the soberminded 
may sometimes assent, who, looking into the 
code of the Gospel, overlook the tenor while they 
regard the letter of its precepts. 

But if we examine the whole scheme of Chris- 
tianity a little more closely, we shall see, that the 
virtues of the heathen are the moral virtues which 
our religion inculcates. The eyes of the follower 
of reason were ever blinded by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, but as far as his knowledge could 
guide him, he acted on those principles which we 
are ordered to respect. St. Paul, in addressing 
the Corinthian converts, gives this plain rule, 
V let no man seek his own, but every man another's 
wealth.^' The hio^hest virtues which attracted the 
admiration of the heathen were founded on this 
same basis. Self devotion and a neglect of 
personal interest, when put in competition with 
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the good of our fellow creatures, form the ground- 
work of those deeds which have been loaded with 
the warmest panegyrics. The objects of the 
patriotism of the heathen were incorrect ; they 
sought the glory, not the substantial good, of 
their country ; they grasped at the phantom, while 
they neglected the reality. He whose patriotism 
is directed towards the subjugation of his neigh- 
bours, who builds his own fancied happiness on 
the injury which he can inflict on others, has 
certainly imbibed notions at total variance with 
the Gospel ; but it may fairly be questioned, 
whether an enlightened heathen moralist would 
assign the name of patriotism to so contracted a 
feeling. He who seeks his own advantage to the 
detriment of every one around him, may be said 
to be under the influence of self love, but it is 
the self love of a very unenlightened mind, and 
no reasonable man could say, that such an one 
was consulting his own interests. 

The fallacy is precisely the same in the other 
case. Patriotism, as it exhibits itself in the in- 
habitant of a minute republic, is often a very low 
and contracted virtue, if indeed it merit the de- 
nomination of virtue at all : the fault lies not in 
the quality, but in the contracted limits with 
which the individual has circumscribed it. Now 
if Christianity bid me love all mankind, it roust 
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direct the first fruits of my affections towards 
domestic life, towards those beings whose per- 
sonal connection binds their interest most closely 
with mine; and this is precisely the ground of 
patriotism assumed by the heathen philosopher. 
Cari parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, familiares, 
sed omnes omnium caritates una complexa est 
patria*. If then Christianity direct its converts 
to promote the good of these several links in 
society, the comprehensive nature of the love of 
our country cannot be one which can pass un- 
noticed in the catalogue of Christian graces. As 
well might we imagine, that the dictates of 
Christianity were contrary to the welfare of the 
human race, as suppose that they did not enjoin 
us to con^lt the real and substantial interest of 
the soil which gave us birth. 

The Christian patriot will therefore seek the 
Christian prosperity of his country by every 
means which the Almighty has placed within his 
reach. Since he well knows, that the spiritual 
comforts of our holy faith are the first and greatest 
blessings of which mankind are partakers, he will 
endeavour to promote their dissemination by 
every method with which heaven has supplied 
him. His wishes will correspond with those of 

• Cicero de Off. 
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the apostle to the Gentiles, " My hearths desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might 
be saved ^".^^ As he is aware that temporal pros- 
perity comes from Him, who bestows every good 
and perfect gift, he will endeavour to promote the 
temporal intersts of his countrymen, not with the 
shortsighted policy of one, whose aim is the 
gratification of their desires, but of one who seeks 
the moral amelioration of those, whose prosperity 
he would advance. 

And here, before we enter on the duties of the 
clerical patriot, it may not prove inconvenient to 
distinguish between two descriptions of this virtue, 
one of which is influenced by popularity, while 
the other pursues the public good in defiance of 
opinion. He who seeks the glory of being called 
a benefactor to his country, seeks that which, 
humanly speaking, is the greatest of rewards; but 
his conduct is not worthy of being compared with 
that of the patriot, who voluntarily encounters 
the obloquy of his contemporaries, to establish 
the permanent prosperity of his country. Glory 
is as much the legitimate object of our pursuit 
as any other earthly advantage. Its benefits may 
not be so substantial as those which wealth 
confers ; it may not appear so refined as the at- 

^ Rom. X. 1. 
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t^mment of literary and intellectual superiority; 
but as it is universally sought, it must be deemed 
^ independent a motive of action as any other 
which interests mankind. 

Now the patriot who promoted the good of 
bis country for the sake of the pecuniary reward 
which she would bestow, has little title to his 
country^s thanks: as much therefore, or little 
more, has be, who seeks to confer benefits upon 
her, merely to obtain the distinction of popularity. 
And it must be remembered, that when it is 
i^$serted that patriotism is a Christian virtue, the 
^pression can not be confined to him alone, who 
il instrumental in obtaining triumphs for her over 
ber enemies, but is much more due to that man who 
leSectually secures her peace. The denomination 
belongs to the exalted statesman, whose sagacious 
4idministration raises his country^s name* among 
mirrounding nations, and disseminates wealth and 
liberty to the inhabitants of a prosperous land;' 
i^t it is equally applicable to the less exalted- 
Citizen, whose prudence and religion diffuses Hs 
€$nlivening influence among the unnoticed indir- 
viduals with whom circumstances have associated 
him ; whose precepts and example promote the* 
go6d conduct and contentment of the inmates of 
a sequestered village. The quantity of benefit 
O^nferred is widely different ; but God has given 
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f[]d Our stationis in this lif^, as' well as the m^ris 
whfch we possess ; and the same s[5trit which 
produces the greiiter or the smialler benefit, pro- 
ceeding from Christian principles, and shewitifg 
itself in consistent practice, is well worthy of 
the appellation of patriotism wherever it may 
dccur. 

If then the duty of benefitting his country 
be incumbent on every member of a Christiati 
community, the tie becomes peculiarly stroi)^ 
when referred to a clergyman. If the soldier be 
ealled on to defend the land which pays hitti 
against her earthly foes; the appeal, when ad- 
dressed to a clergyman, must come with tenfold 
force ; and, without considering what is due to 
be^en, he will see that he is bound to stand 
forward as the spiritual champion of his native 
dOii. It may so happen, among the changes MA 
chances of this mortal life, that the clerical patriot 
may be called on to make very great sacrifid^. 
Had those blessed martyrs, with whose blood 'wk 
Reformation was watered, acted a less patridtic 
part ; had they shrunk from the trials to which^fii 
itaost cases their situation exposed them ; • hftd 
they fled before the storm, as many of them wierfe 
urged to do ; had they imitated the prudeiyt 
example of their less-exalted brethren, who by 
flight preserved themselves as the future pillars of 
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our reestablished church ; that man must possess 
considerable self-confidence who could venture to 
blame them ; but in so doing they would have 
produced none of those effects which arose from 
their tranquil resignation. The mercy of God 
might still have carried on the work of the Re- 
formation, but we should have lost those bright 
examples of devotion and patriotism, with which 
the gloomy period of persecuting bigotry is en- 
livened ; nor should we have possessed these 
modern proofs, that the grace of God is still 
resident in his servants, so far as to induce them 
to resist even unto blood. When Bishop Hooper 
was urged to fly, at a moment when he could 
have entertained but slight hopes of mercy from 
Bonner, his answer was, " Once I did flee, and 
tooke me to my feete ; but now, because I am 
called to this place and vocation, I am throughly 
pefswaded to tarie, and to live and die with my 
sbeepe*^/* The examples of such conduct, though 
obviously incumbent on a bishop and a clergy- 
man, should they be called to so severe a trial, 
are less important in the present day, inasmuch as 
to human eyes the same circumstances are, by 
the mercy of God, far removed from this church ; 
yet in two points of view they must ever prove 

' Wordsworth's Eccl. Biog. ii. 449. 
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useful ; first, to shew the strength with which 
heaven will invest the suffering Christian ; and 
secondly, in order to bring our own minds, as it 
were, to a touchstone, in order that we may see 
whether we are prepared for so formidable an 
encounter. 

Free then from these greater trials, we are now 
peculiarly called on to arm ourselves against vice 
and immorality. The duty of the magistrate and 
the priest are the same as to the general object of 
their pursuit, but the immediate point, to which 
they will direct their attention, will be different* 
The magistrate will try to prevent the commission 
of crime, and to punish the perpetration of it, iti 
order to deter others from the like oflfence. The 
aim of the clerical patriot will be, to cut off the 
causes and sources of offence ; to excite such a 
spirit among his flock as may counteract the 
power of temptation, and guide them in following 
the commands of their God. That which the 
law of the land cannot accomplish, from the im'- 
perfect nature of all legal enactments, will belong 
more especially to those who are the teachers of 
tlie more perfect ordinances of the Most High, 
and ministers of the law of love. He will there- 
fore attack vice in all her fastnesses, particularly 
where she is defended by the passions and pre- 
judices of the worid. For it cannot be doubted, 
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that in many cases the sentiments of others, ad 
weii as our own, of men whose religious opinions 
ive should be inclined to regard with much respect, 
are often warped by the false ideas of society. 
He therefore who joins in the general opinions of 
the age, is more likely to benefit himself than his 
bearers, and to foster their erroneous views, rather 
than to promote the dissemination of religion, or 
to advance the temporal or spiritual prosperity of 
his country. He may, like the court preachers 
of the days of Charles the First, attack the insub- 
mdination and fanaticism of the city, or, with the 
popular declaimers of the same period, direct all 
his invectives against the vices and superstitionis 
of the court ; but he may as well fancy himself an 
jostle, as suppose that in so doing he is per- 
forming the duty of a clerical patriot. We are 
not now called on to lay down our lives with the 
devotion of martyrs at the stake, for the conver- 
«on of our persecutors ; but we are called on to 
lay down our prejudices and party feelings before 
the throne of Christ ; to throw away those stand- 
ards of opinion, which circumstances have con-> 
Iributed to erect ; and to measure our own conduct, 
and that of our opponents, by the scale of Christ 
tian verity and singleness of heart. Let no one 
imagine that it will prove an easy task to do so, 
m that the path of Christian duty is here strewed 
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with roses which conceal no thorns. He who 
avoids all party, gives up the praises, of applauding 
friends, the most powerful solace perhaps supplied 
by our Maker, to enable weak creatures to 
undergo the evils to which this state of trial is 
subject. To tread the middle course is so fre^ 
quently the policy of the insincere, that we shall 
never persuade the world that a sense of duty dis^ 
poses us to shun each extreme ; he who sets himself 
down as the quiet moderate follower of Christ' 
tianity, is absurd if he hopes to obtain popularity 
by so doing. The clerical patriot will not shuD 
popularity, but he will pursue a line of conduct 
which cannot possibly lead to it. All parties^ 
have their leaders and advocates, who are not: 
only admired, but whose actions are held up as^ 
partaking of that perfection with which the in^ 
terests of the popular cause has invested them. 
He who tacitly reproaches all parties, by addicting 
himself implicitly to none, cannot be the favourite 
of any, and is liable to the suspicions of alL 
Add to which, that, situated as we are in 4' 
country where much is dependent on the public 
opinion, a want of popularity may not unfre^ 
quently be combined with a want of patronage^ 
and the sincere follower of the cross of Christ^ 
may have to surrender those objects, which 
are perhaps most closely interwoven with our 
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nature, the Jove of applause, and the prospects of 
success 10 life. That it is our duty to resign this 
and every other human object, we can have little 
hesitation in deciding ; but he must be ill ac- 
quainted with human nature who imagines, that 
the surrender is an easy one. If any one will 
take the trouble of examining the latter period of 
Cranmer's life, and will observe with what vacil- 
lation it was marked, till the moment that death 
in its most terrific form was clearly placed before 
his eyes, he will see, that to give up other things 
may be as difficult as the resignation of life 
itself. 

But why need we search for examples of pa- 
triotic feelings in a fellow creature, when the 
Author of our salvation himself set us the bright- 
est pattern, which was ever graced with the name 
of patriotism. He came, that in him all nations 
of the earth might be blessed; and though his 
own people received him not, yet did he continue, 
during a protracted period of suffering, to go 
about doing good to his ungrateful countrymen. 
That he loved all mankind, it would be impious 
to doubt ; yet the circumstances relating to the 
miracle performed for the Syrophenician woman 
as clearly shew, that he deemed the Jews his 
own nation, and the objects of his peculiar 
regard. With the view of benefitting them^ he 
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ever controverted their selfish and confined ideas, 
as the parable of the good Samaritan will fully 
testify ; he opposed the vices to which, as a na- 
tion, they were particularly addicted ; he reproved 
the hypocrisy, the pharisaical attention to the 
minutiae of religion, with which their very virtues 
were tainted. He pointed out the false views 
which they adopted with regard to the Gentiles, 
and the Romans in particular, in the case of his 
paying the tribute money "^^ and when a question 
concerning it was insidiously proposed to him. 
This was the patriotism which our blessed 
Lord exhibited ; a pure and unadulterated love of 
his country ; and we may at the same time ob- 
serve the popularity which it obtained him ; if; 
fostered that general hatred of his doctrines and 
his hfe, which terminated in his crucifixion. 
* In no country were the strong features of patriot-i 
ism more deeply impressed than among the Jews;. 
every tie which bound them to their native 
land was combined with a feeling of religious awe^^ 
of which no present circumstances can furnish us> 
with an adequate conception. The Protestant, 
placed in a foreign land where the tenets of his 
faith are held as heretical, has still many links which 
connect him with his Roman Catholic brethren. 

^ Matt. xvii. 24. and xxii. 15. 
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The same great characteristics of the Christian 
faith belong to both, the same Creator is the 
object of their common adoration, each trusts 
in the atonement of the same Redeemer, and 
seeks the aid of the self-same Spirit ; and even 
the Christian slave of a Mahomedan or Pagan 
master is commanded to love both the one and 
the other ; lias the hopes of teaching them to 
trust in the same means of salvation in which he 
himself relies. But the ceremonial observances 
of the Jew made him the object of derision 
to other nations, and taught him to value his 
Gountrv and relio;ion as distinctive and incom*- 
municable; made him proudly esteem himself 
the child of promise, and brother after the flesh 
of his future Messias. This combination of 
causes raised in the Jew feelings of patriotism, 
mixed with all those contracted notions, to which 
this virtue was peculiarly liable in the heathen. 
Yet who can read the account of the wars of the 
Maccabees, without feeling his heart glow at the 
relation of the successes with which the Almighty 
was pleased to crown the warfare of his own 
people ? Who can dwell on their sufferings and 
their triumphs, and not feel elevated with the 
same devotion, which prompted them to stand 
forward as the champions of their insulted Iand» 
the vindicators of their suppressed religion ? In 
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seasons of prosperity indeed, it was apt to de- 
generate into national pride ; but in the hour of 
difficulty, and the moment of abasement, it proved 
its sacred origin by the brightness with which 
it shone. The verses in the hundred and thirty- 
seventh Psalm, in which the writer addresses 
himself to Jerusalem, are perhaps for pathos un- 
rivalled by any human production ; nor would 
it be easy to find in the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment another passage possessed of equal charms ; 
" If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning : if I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth ; yea if I prefer not Jerusalem in my 
mirth :'^ and yet in the very next verses a senti- 
ment occurs which strongly marks the superiority 
of Christian patriotism, and the sacred dictates of 
that faith, which makes patriotism a branch of 
universal love. 

The only parallel which these verses will admit, 
must have already suggested itself to every one 
of my hearers. The patriotic address of the Lord 
of life to this same city, when he beheld the 
hardness of heart which distinguished its devoted 
inhabitants, and which led to the fatal catastrophe 
then open to his prophetic view ; " O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee ; how often would 
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I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not ! Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate; and verily I say unto you, ye shall 
not see me, until the time come when ye shall 
say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord •/' If any one doubt whether patriotism 
be a Christian virtue, let him bethink himself of 
this address, and exhibit the same love to our 
Jerusalem, which our great Redeemer displayed 
towards his own. 

The moral of these observations is too clear 
to require much elucidation. If God hath 
blessed this land, far above all others, with advan- 
tages spiritual and temporal, let us endeavour to 
shew our gratitude in that manner in which alone 
the creature can approach his Maker, with senti- 
ments of thankfulness, and intentions of obe- 
dience. If God hath vouchsafed corresponding 
blessings to our Church, let us endeavour to em- 
ploy them in his service ; and while we record 
the deliverances which he has granted, as well on 
this day as on many other occasions, may we 
try to avoid the vices which led to our punish- 
ments, and which in some measure obscured 
the lustre of our re-establishment ; learning from 

• Luke xiii. 34. 
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the examples which our history presents, that 
national rehgion is the surest pledge of national 
prosperity; and that they are the soundest friends 
of their country, who devoutly pray for the peace 
of our Jerusalem. 
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2 Tim. iii. 19. 

YeOy and all that toUl live godly in Christ Jesus shall 

suffer persecution. 

One of the strongest internal evidences of 
Christianity arises from the consideration of the 
motives which might have induced its early 
professors to adopt it. Mahommedanism calls 
in the aid of every passion to assist its cause, 
and couples the prejudices with the worldly 
interests of its followers ; but Christianity in- 
variably appeals to a higher principle, and looks 
forward to the prospects of that life, which is 
the gift of God through Jesus Christ. It pre- 
pares its converts for the hatred and contempt 
of the world, with no other counterbalance than 
that peace of mind, which the Holy Ghost cau 
alone give or take away. 
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The heathen moralist delighted to draw the 
picture of suffering virtue, and to describe the 
superiority which she grants to her votaries, even 
under the most trying circumstances ; but he 
never held out suffering as the natural conse- 
quence of the precepts which he enjoined ; 
and Christianity, unless it were true and 
of divine origin, would never have ventured 
to exhibit this prospect to the eyes of those, 
who were called on to become the serv- 
ants of Christ. Or, supposing that the invita- 
tion had been so made, unless the indwelling 
Spirit of God had witnessed within their breasts, 
that the heavenly comforts of the religion of Jesus 
were superior to the greatest of earthly enjoy* 
ments, the mass of those who were initiated must 
soon have fallen away from a belief, to which no 
earthly tie could bind them. 

When Moses appealed to the miraculous 
powers with which he was invested, there was 
an adequate motive to induce his followers to 
obey him : but had not the uplifted hand of 
Omnipotence been often exhibited to the stiff- 
necked Jews, they would soon have ceased to 
venerate his authority. Prosperity attended the 
observance of what he taught ; their rebellion 
was ever followed by punishment, and exemplary 
signs of vengeance were aldfiost daily held up^ 
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before their eyes ; yet they constantly opposed 
themselves to the precepts which he revealed. 

The path of Christian obedience was beset by 
persecution. Death, Tearfulness, and trembling 
walked in her train. The miracles which Chris* 
tianity displayed were exhibited for the conversion 
of those who had not yet received it, and were 
not performed to secure the personal safety of the 
believer, and still, by the influence of the Spirit 
of God, she prospered and prevailed. They who 
adopted her creed knew what they had to expect4 
^^ In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but ba 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.'* 

The reason why our Saviour had nothing but 
persecution from the world to offer to his disciples 
18 this, that the way of the world was at total 
variance with the religion which he taught. And 
he who opposes any opinions, does, so far as the 
subject is interesting, become the object of hatred 
to the party so opposed. 

The greatest warmth has always been called 
forth by controversies respecting religion and 
politics, because these are the two most interests 
ing subjects which can occupy the attention of 
men ; and he who differs from us on these points 
is apt to become, more or less, the obj^rt of our 
pity or our dislike : of pity, if his opposition pro- 
ceed from ignorance ; of dislike, whenever it is 
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premeditated. If therefore Christianity be af 
variance with the ways of the world, in these 
days as well as in those of our Saviour, the world 
will not only now as then love her own, but will 
of necessity more or less hate the followers of 
Christianity : and therefore the expectation which 
18 held out to the sincere Christian now, as here- 
tofore, is the prospect of persecution, which, from 
the change in external circumstances, will differ 
totally in its nature and degree, but which still, 
as far as the world can shew its power, will prove 
a species of persecution. 

It may seem almost superfluous to endeavour 
to shew by arguments, that the way of the world 
is now at variance with Christianity ; but as the 
whole question depends on this point, a few 
observations may at least tend to elucidate the 
position. We are told, " love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world : if any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him'/^ Is this spoken of a heathen and persecut- 
ing generation only? is it not declared as generally 
as the proposition, *' no man can serve two 
masters,^' and is not the reason of both the same? 
The object of this life is to seek eternity ; to pass* 
through this world to another : every thing which 

* 1 John ii. 15, 
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delays our progress is contrary to the fundamental 
object for which we were placed on earth. It 
does not at all follow that every object which 
interests us must have the effect of delaying our 
progress ; the joys of a Christian are, perhaps, 
more instrumental in advancing him in the path 
towards heaven, than any other of the means 
appointed by God ; but every object which has 
not this in view is so far a false object of pursuit. 
There is hardly any thing which may not con- 
tribute to this desirable end ; but whenever it 
does not so contribute, it is no longer innocent, 
inasmuch as it has not in view the one thing 
lieedful. 

The ordinary objects of the world are either at 
actual variance with the laws and spirit of Chris* 
tianity, or they are trifling, and come under the 
description of the vanities of the world. He, 
therefore, who is following a more exalted object, 
will, if our former positions be true, be exposed 
to the dislike of the world, and to a certain degree 
subjected to its persecution. This which I have 
described is the ordinary course of things. God^s 
providence frequently changes these natural steps, 
and grants to his sincere followers, even in the 
external advantages of life, that which mankind 
call prosperity ; and always vouchsafes to his 
servants, who have forsaken earthly comforts. 
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another species of satisfaction, an hundrecUfold ; 
bat these are the rewards of faith, not of sight. 
The declaration still stands, '^ In the world ye 
shall have tribulation,^^ 

These observations apply to every description 
of Christians ; but are more peculiarly connected 
with that profession, to which you are now about 
to be admitted. 

Brought up, as we here are, under a system of 
well-regulated emulation, we generally see rewards 
bestowed according to the merits of the can- 
didates ; and, convinced of the beneficial ^ects of 
such a scheme, in the ordinary concerns of the 
world, we are naturally led to expect an analogous 
proceeding in the regulation of a profession, 
which partakes greatly of the spirit of our acade* 
mical establishments. Under these circumstances, 
it is by no means extraordinary that we should 
look for something similar in our progress through 
life. But we forget how soon the evil passions 
of mankind are called into action, and we find 
ourselves mistaken. I am not speaking of the 
honours and emoluments of the Church, but of 
the esteem of our fellow men, which, though it 
sometimes leads to professional advancement, may 
be viewed without any reference to it. The 
point which I would wish now to establish is, 
that the Christian minister, who tries^ to do his 
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duty sincerely, will be more likely to incur the 
dislike of the world, than to obtain its favour. 

The scheme of Christianity, which is generally 
established among mankind, is partially taken 
from the Bible, but made up, in a much greater 
degree, of the rules of human honour, and of 
motives of action which have no place in the 
revealed word of God, From the peculiar nature, 
of the office to which we are called, it becomea- 
necessary for us to point out the particulars in 
which this scheme differs from Christianity, The 
deviations from.^the heavenly law are not now^ 
perhaps, so striking, as they were when our 
Saviour taught on earth ; but they are still devia^ 
tions, which entirely change the nature of religion, 
and are perhaps only more dangerous because* 
they are not so obvious. Our duty as the watcln 
men of Christianity is to hold up these deviations: 
to the eyes of our flocks, and to warn them of 
their danger. Against the grosser breaches of the 
divine commands, the interference of the civil 
magistrate is more beneficial than that of the 
preacher; but against the nicer and not less 
injurious violations of them, it becomes our duty 
to direct our attacks: and if any one do so with 
simple sincerity, he will as surely expose himself 
to the malice of his fellow men, as St. John did! 
in bis reproval of Herod. 
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He who attacks such vices only, as are as much 
forbidden by the opinion of the world as they are 
by the law of Christ, will gain credit by his 
reproofs : but let him oppose the precepts of the 
world, and the world is too wise not to know and 
to love her own. If any one preach before cler- 
gymen against gaming or profligacy, he will 
undoubtedly be approved of; but let him animad- 
vert on clerical pride, ambition, or covetousness, 
is the result doubtful ? He may preach volumes 
of reproof, which do not touch his hearers ; but 
let him set before them plainly their own faults^ 
will they continue to admire him ? will they not 
inevitably try to disparage him ? He may, through 
God's mercy, bring some of his hearers to a sense 
of religion, and God's blessing will attend his 
toils, however imperfect ; but is any one so blind 
as to imagine, that he will gain the good opinion 
of the world ? Let him try to instil the doctrines 
of the sermon on the mount, and he will obtain 
the blessedness of being despised and evil spoken 
of. But we cannot serve two masters. 

True devotion consists in our dedicating our- 
selves, body and soul, to the service of God, not 
in the peculiar work to which our talents are 
applied. In most cases, the direction of our 
labours depends much less on ourselves than on 
external circumstances ; but the sincerity where-. 
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with we undertake and carry on the work of the 
ministry is wholly referable to ourselves, as far as 
human causes are concerned. Our profession is 
from its very nature peculiarly connected with 
Grod^s service ; and herein we possess a happi- 
ness, for which we cannot be too thankful : but 
let us not deceive ourselves. To be engaged 
about the altar may be a very different thing from 
having the heart set on the service of the altar. 
And devotion consists in a heart devoted to God. 
We are especially happy, inasmuch as our situa* 
tion in life frees us from many temptations ; but 
it also imposes on us most fearful duties and 
responsibilities ; among others, that of subjecting 
ourselves to the hatred of the world, by advocating 
the cause of Christianity. In so doing, we art 
called upon to lay ourselves open to the ridicule 
of men ; to follow the path of the prophets of old, 
of the early ministers of the Gospel, and of all 
who have ventured to plead the cause of God 
against his rebellious sons. We have not the 
means of remaining comparatively neuter; if we 
are not with God, we shall be against him. A 
city which is set on a hill cannot be hid. Wi 
are now the salt of the earth ; and if this salt be 
so mixed with the lump that it has lost its pe.. 
culiar flavour, it shall be cast out, and trodden 
under foot. 
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False devotion consists in setting up some idol 
of our own creation, and worshipping it in contra- 
distinction to God, Devotion to our profession, 
prising from ambitious motives, may often con- 
ceal itself even from our own eyes ; may some- 
times baffle the envious scrutiny of the world. 
God in his wise providence may convert it to the 
good of his Church, and bless the fold of his Son 
with such pastors, as have been raised indeed by 
ambition, but whose hearts he has enlightened with 
the knowledge of the truth, and weaned from the 
grosser passions which defiled their earlier career; 
but professional devotion arising from ambition is 
very far from Christianity. 

There is, however, another idol, which is far 
more commonly worshipped ; I mean, party 
feeling. In the dissensions which occasionally 
arise in the religious world, it is almost impossi- 
jble not to feel ourselves more convinced by one side 
than the other, and more favourable to the views 
of its leading advocates. And so far fix>m there 
being any evil in this, it has been productive <^ 
the greatest advantages to religion. But when 
party has begun, prejudice is but too apt to fol- 
low ; and the sincere Christian first becomes the 
partizan of opinions, which however true, are not 
exclusively so, and ends with losing sight of 
charity, whenever the interest of hi? party is 
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concerned. It might be argued, that in so doing 
he is not influenced by worldly motives : but he 
who engages in the cause of a party, generally 
gains the approbation of those who follow it in 
common with himself, and the approbation of 
those around us is one of the most rational and 
grateful of human rewards. But a Christian 
must look to something higher, that is, to the 
approbation of God. 

There is no feature more common in all parties, 
than the zeal with which the badges of the party, 
however trifling in themselves, are converted into 
matters of importance; so that real differences 
are overlooked, provided the individual in question 
agree with us in the trifle, which for the moment 
serves as a mark of distinction. Does it not 
then require great firmness to join in the objects 
of a party generally, and to expose ourselves to 
the odium of differing from them on those topics 
which are most dwelt on, though, perhaps, least 
important ? and yet he who follows the truth as 
it is in Christ Jesus, must be content to do so. 
There can hardly exist a party on religious sub- 
jects which shall not combine with it much Chris- 
tian good ; at the same time that the very exist- 
ence of a party implies a certain degree of evil. 
No one, therefore, can join a party, who, if he 
enter at all deeply into its views, will not share 
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in a portion of both these. It is extraordiDary 
how all parties resemble each other in their ad- 
vantages and in their defects. The features 
which they ordinarily exhibit are, a strong, and 
we may hope sincere, admiration of the object 
for which they are formed ; but they are rarely 
fi'ee from a gross and blameable ignorance of the 
views of those who are opposed to them. They 
generally produce a great deal more activity than 
would have existed without them, but they are 
often attended with many uncharitable feelings; 
and while they promote the cause, they injure 
the hearts of the individuals who engage in 
them. 

But of all the characteristics of parties, none 
is more universal than the antipathy exhibited 
against those who join with them to a certaio 
point, and desert them in the particulars which are 
most questionable, and therefore, perhaps, advo<- 
cated with the greatest warmth. It is here then 
that the Christian firmness of him, who follow^ 
the Bible for his guide, is called on to expose 
itself to the persecution of the world : for though 
the word persecution may seem far too strong 
for any of those evils, to which, under such cir* 
cumstances, the Christian would be liable ; yet 
the tacit contempt of men with whom he lives 
and acts, the having his motives questioned, and 
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his judgment and sincerity doubted, by those 
whom he most esteems, is perhaps one of . the 
severest trials, to which an honourable mind can 
be subjected, in a state of society like the present ; 
when the idea of actual persecution is not enter- 
tained for a moment. 

True devotion then, such as is now required 
of the Christian minister, consists in the same 
line of general conduct as was pursued by the 
immediate followers of Christ. They were not 
remarkable for any peculiarities, or held up to 
notice by any other feature, than that of sincere 
good will to man, and obedience to God. They 
performed those duties to which they were in), 
mediately called ; and they exposed themselves 
in so doing to the hatred and persecution of 
the world : not because they obtruded themselves 
into those points in which the worldly interests 
of their hearers were concerned ; but because, 
in preaching Christ crucified, as the only means 
of salvation, they displayed the false objects of 
the worldly, and, by their superior sanctity, re- 
proved the pretensions of the self-righteous. 
They differed from others more in this, than 
in any other point, that they feared Grod rather 
than man ; and the evil passions of man were 
easily excited to counteract this apparent con- 
tempt of the received opinions of the world. 
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That to which we are called is to do as they 
did. To follow Christ in our lives and conver- 
sations ; to preach him sincerely, and to be 
contented, if it be the will of God, to undergo 
such persecution as the world can and will inflict 
on those, who prefer the ways of God before 
the ways of the world. We must, as they did, 
try to provide things honest in the sight of all 
men ; we must studiously endeavour not to 
expose ourselves to the displeasure of the world 
by any injudicious conduct of our own, but we 
must be contented to encounter its opposition 
and contempt, if unduly bestowed ; for the holy 
Scripture denominates us blessed when all men 
speak evil of us falsely for Christ^s sake. We 
must be ready to dedicate not only our talents 
and lives, our labours and our worldly goods, to 
the cause of Christianity, but our passions and 
prejudices, our fame and our character, whenever 
our retaining them will stand between us and the 
great errand which we are commissioned to 
execute ; whenever, in order to preserve them, 
we find it necessary to neglect the interests of 
our great Lord and Master. 

If such a surrender be required of us in our 
ministerial calling, no one can doubt whether it 
be our duty to make it ; but many may hesitate 
in admitting, that the situation of a Christian is 
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now exposed to this necessity. They would 
assent to the propriety of our making up our 
minds to give up every thing, as far as God 
requires it, but they would hardly acknowledge 
the prevalence of those worldly or antichristian 
feelings, on which the probability of persecution 
depends. The word of God, however, certainly 
held out this prospect to the early teachers of 
Christianity. The expressions are not confined 
to the times in which they were spoken ; and 
the general analogy of the Gospel promises seems 
to p<»nt out such an expectation, as an essential 
feature in Christianity. Why should our Saviour 
say, ^' blessed are they that mourn,^^ but that a 
slate of mourning is a frame of mind best suited 
to prepare us for those pure joys, which differ 
entirely from that tumultuous exhilaration which 
is the joy of the world ; and if so, why may we 
not conceive, that his fostering wisdom has in 
the constitution of the world always prepared 
such sufferings for his faithful followers, as are 
most conducive to their real interests. The evil 
passions of mankind are disposed to persecute 
Christians, who pursue the laws and objects of 
our holy faith in simplicity and truth ; and God 
in his wisdom turns this to the spiritual benefit 
of the persecuted. Is not such a scheme con- 

T 2 
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sistent with the general proceedings of Provi- 
dence ? is there any thing peculiar or strange 
in it? 

The motives which must excite us to such a 
choice, which must induce us to make such a 
total surrender of ourselves, are precisely the 
same as must have influenced the early Chris- 
tians. We must be content to live by faith 
and not by sight. We must ever look up to 
the prize of our high calling, to the privileges 
into which the mercy of God has vouchsafed 
to admit us, and be ready for their sakes con- 
tentedly to give up the pleasures of the world ; 
to expose ourselves to the evils which it can 
inflict ; and, if the promises of God are true, 
in this life we shall obtain a peace of mind 
which will prove a hundred fold more valuable 
than any thing we resign ; and the end will be 
everlasting life. 

The external circumstances of Christianity 
vary, but her essentials remain the same. The 
early convert was called on to take up his cross 
and to follow Christ ; to expose himself not only 
to the restraints which religion must ever impose 
on our corrupt passions, but to encounter the 
hatred, the contempt, and the persecution of 
the world ; and he was promised that peace 
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with this world can neither give nor take away. 
It was said unto him, " blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my name^i$ 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in heaven. '^ 

. The religion to which we are called is the 
same, and these conditions will never be altered, 
till the world shall become entirely Christian; 
The trials to which I have before alluded will 
more or less attend every one who endeavours 
to do his duty sincerely towards God and man, 
according to the law of Christ ; and they will 
peculiarly fall on the ministers of Christ^s word. 
But the comforts of the Holy Spirit were enough 
to enliven and support the persecuted Chris- 
tian of the first ages ; nothing but this could 
have been adequate to his wants, but this was 
more than abundantly sufficient. 

The same Spirit worketh now in the servants 
of God, and produces a corresponding effect, 
granting them in this life a satisfaction, and 
frequently an outward and visible prosperity, 
which was not the object of their pursuit, 
but with which the Almighty invests them» for 
bis own wise purposes. Now as we can hardly 
conceive any human being receiving Christie 
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anity in our Saviour's day, save through the im- 
mediate influence of the Holy Ghost ; so it 
can hardly be supposed that any one would 
now receive simple Christianity from any worldly 
motives ; that he who looks forward to it, as a 
giving up of something here, in the hopes of 
being made partaker of a greater good hereafter, 
will view it in that light in which our Saviour 
revealed it ; and that he therefore who so accepts 
it, accepts it through the influence of the Spirit 
of God. 

There may be ten thousand inducements which 
may lead us to enter into the service of the 
Church of England. There is but one which 
can be admitted before the throne of God. If 
there be one act which, in the present state of 
things, answers more than another to the ex- 
pression of " sin against the Holy Ghost,*^ it is 
to profess ourselves moved by the Holy Spirit 
to do that, towards which we were guided by 
the hopes of worldly advantage. And while 
in humble adoration we pray for the forgiveness 
of those who have been guilty of even this sin ; 
while we, who have long served within the walls 
of the house of God, acknowledge our own 
professional negligences, ignorances, and sins; 
let us all intreat the Almighty to send us, and 
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especially these who are now entering into the 
same service, such a portion of his heavenly 
grace, as may put into our hearts good desires, 
and give us strength to bring the same to good 
effect. 



SERMON XV. 



ON PREDESTINATION. 



Luke xiii. S4. 
Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for many^ I say 
tmto youy foill seek to enter in, and shall not be 
able. 

XHIS example of the manner in which our 
blessed Lord answers a question of curiosity, 
must be so familiar to my hearers, that it will be 
unnecessary to dwell on the details of it any 
longer than to remark, that he does not blame 
them for proposing it to him, but simply directs 
dieir attention to that part of it alone, which was 
important to themselves; he does not refuse to 
answer it, but confines his observations to that 
which might influence and affect his hearers. 
He represses curiosity, not by positive injunc- 
tions, but by exhibiting the point, which, of all 
others, would most properly draw their undivided 
attention, and converts what might have been 
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censured as an idle and unimportant question, 
into one well calculated to produce a beneficial 
effect on the minds of the disciples who heard 
him. 

The instruction to be derived from hence is 
obvious. It guides us as to the method in which 
we should entertain questions of the same de- 
scription, when they arise in our own thoughts, or 
are made to us in our ministerial capacities, by 
those who naturally look up to their teachers for 
the solution of such difficulties as perplex their 
minds. When an appeal of this sort is made to 
us, it might often appear to be the wisest counsel 
to advise the applicant to dismiss the subject 
entirely from his breast; but such an answer' 
could hardly fail to be unsatisfactory. And with 
regard to ourselves, it could scarcely prove a 
beneficial method of treating such a question, to 
adopt the plan of avoiding it altogether, merely 
because it was surrounded by difficulties ; merely 
because it might become dangerous in the investi- 
gation ; for the danger must arise from the wrong 
discussion of the subject, not from the due ex- 
amination of it. The question, which is now 
before our consideration, might have received ap 
adequate reply, had the disciples been told, that 
the subject was one on which definite intbrmation 
was not necessary ; or it alight have furnished the 
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inspired Teacher with an occasion of affording 
much interesting information on the future con- 
dition of his creatures, and he might have gratified 
that curiosity which the topic naturally excited ; 
but he avoided both these extremes. He did not 
peremptorily check their curiosity, but indirectly 
reproved it ; he did not gratify the prying spirit 
of his followers any further than was practically 
useful to their spiritual welfare ; but as far as it 
was capable of being turned to their advantage, so 
far he made use of it. 

The question of predestination seems to be one 
of a nature precisely similar to this. It may be 
investigated in a manner idle and unprofitable ; it 
may tend to conclusions at variance with the 
tenor of holy Scripture, and be productive of 
incalculable harm to those who entertain erroneous 
opinions concerning it; but if viewed in a scrip- 
tural way, it is, to use the words of our Articles, 
^^ full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort 
to godly persons *.'* 

The danger of misapplication, to which such a 
doctrine must ever be liable, has induced many 
persons to endeavour to keep it entirely out of 
sight. They have done so doubtless with the 
best intentions, but their conduct in this particular 

• Art. xvii. 
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savours little of either real worldly wisdom, or of 
Christian simplicity. Human prudence might 
attempt to withdraw from notice a subject fraught 
with difficulty, and apparently only speculative ; 
but this end could only be answered, if a total 
exclusion of the subject could be produced ; and 
the consequence of such an attempt, where this 
cannot be the case, is, that the young Christian, 
and student in theology, is debarred the due 
examination of the question, is prevented, as it 
were, from learning the truth, through the over- 
caution of his instructors ; and when he first 
hears what may or may not be the words of 
Christian soberness on such a point, he is drawn 
away into the sea of controversy, without a com- 
pass for his direction, or any fixed landmarks 
whereby he may steer his course. 

Of the spiritual sincerity of such nn attempt 
at concealment we may judge the more ade- 
quately, by seeing what our own observations 
would be, if a Socinian teacher were to advise 
us not to bring forward the doctrine of the 
atonement, for fear of the practical evils which 
might result from teaching men to place their 
whole confidence on our Saviour^s death. The 
two doctrines cannot for a moment be compared 
in point of importance ; but an extreme case is 
frequently the best to detect a fallacy in reason- 
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ing, and may shew us how untenable a method of 
proceeding it is, to avoid all speculative questions, 
because they cannot be entertained without some 
danger. 

Human prudence must direct us in this as in 
all other investigations, but it must be human 
prudence under the guidance of Christian hu- 
mility, and looking up to divine assistance. 
Human prudence may safely enquire, how far 
such a question should be investigated by an 
individual under particular circumstances ; but it 
will be something very falsely called prudence, 
which endeavours to limit the knowledge of 
divine things by any other bound, than that 
which heavenly wisdom has assigned. And he 
who attempts to correct error, by any other me- 
thod than by setting forth the truth, will not only 
find his object defeated, but incur the curse de- 
nounced against those who take away from or 
add unto the word of God. Does any one en- 
quire how far such an investigation should be 
carried ? The answer is obvious : it should be 
carried as far as from its nature it can be known. 
If we blame, for speculative curiosity, him, who 
would enter on such a topic beyond what can 
possibly be understood ; if we censure the prying 
into the secret things which belong unto the 
Lord our God, because such knowledge is be- 
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yond us, and would if known produce do prac- 
tical good effect ; surely it is as blameable to 
neglect those things which do belong unto our- 
selves and our children, and which God has 
revealed, that we may do all the words of his 
law*. The danger lies in investigating wrongly, 
not in investigating. We try to go beyond the 
point at which the question ceases to be of ino- 
portance, and we reap not the benefit which 
might be derived from a sober examination of it. 
We are not contented when we are told, " Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate.^' The warning, 
*' that many shall seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able,^^ is lost upon us ; and in our eagerness 
to learn before the time who shall become par- 
takers of everlasting bliss, we overlook the means 
whereby Almighty love would have given us a 
share in this stupendous blessing. 

But again the question recurs, how fer can 
this point be subjected to our investigation, how 
fiir can it be known ? As for as God has in bis 
word revealed it. To search for an answer to 
«uch a question from the deductions of human 
reason alone is absolutely childish. As well 
might we attempt to demonstrate moral truths 
by mathematical diagrams. Human reason may 

* Deut. xxix. 29. 
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prevent our mistaking the meaning of the word of 
God ; human reason may assist us in disen- 
tangling the question from those difficulties 
wherewith mankind have involved it; but human 
reason is as incapable of discovering truth, on 
a subject of this nature, as it is of discovering^ 
without assistance, the author of its own exist- 
ence. As far then as revelation has opened the 
matter, so far may we hope to pursue our track 
with clearness and advantage ; but wherever our 
enquiry is accompanied with obscurity and un- 
certainty, we may learn that God has not in- 
tended to reveal the matter, and that therefore 
it cannot be a vital object for the creature to 
investigate it as a necessary article of faith. 
Let us try then to discover what God has already 
revealed on this subject. 

The two chief positions, which revelation lays 
down for our instruction, are those of God^s 
entire foreknowledge and guidance of the world, 
and of man's responsibility. The whole scheme 
of redemption, gradually revealed from the first 
dawnings of the promise given to Adam and 
Eve to the full accomplishment of it in our 
Saviour's death, not only proves that our great 
Creator knew what would gradually take place, 
but that the whole was under the immediate 
governance of his providence. The general de^ 
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claration of the joyful fact, that the *< seed of lb? 
woman should bruise the serpent's head,'' is 
not so distinct and striking, as the propbedes 
with respect to the transactions in which Judas 
Iscariot was concerned. The thirty pieces :<if 
silver and the potter's field introduce a lainutd: 
identity between the prediction and the eveoff 
which 18 more convincing to our faculties, which- 
comes more forcibly home to our contracted ipiftri 
ginations; but the government of the wbole^. 
as a whole, if viewed in the abstract^, ; is much 
more wonderful, and a greater proof of Almighl^ 
wisdom. In the operations of men, the cbisf 
agent does not produce the subordinate agenta? 
he finds them ready to his hands, and make» 
use of their abilities by directing, not by creatiogi) 
them. God makes use of subordinate agenlStl 
but his agents are his own work, as much as that 
whereon they act. Deprive the earthly potentate\ 
of his assistants, and his energies are contracted»o 
if not destroyed. God makes men his instru- 
ments for evil and for good; but what is man^. 
to him, who could presently send legions of 
angels to do his will ? And yet it is very proba- 
ble, that many, even educated and religious per- 
sons, do not view in the same light, as proceeding 
entirely from God, those events which arise from 
the immediate instrumentality of man, as they do 
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others, which, from their iippare^t improbttUlity 
seem referable to Grod's interference alone. 

Was Cyrus more an instrument of God's, than 
countless numbers of other conquerors^ whose 
career has neither been foret raced by prophecy^ 
nor marked by the recording hand of history } 
When God was pleased to inflict the predicted 
punishment on Nebuchadnezzar, and to humble 
bis .pride; when afler his humiliation Grod restored 
to htm his understanding, and gave him grace so 
that be might extol the King of heaven, all whose 
works are truth, and his ways judgment, and 
those that walk in pride he is able to abase ^; 
was it not the same God, acting with the samQ 
wisdom and mercy, as when now our own bad 
passions degrade one of us, so that we deny tha 
Lord of heaven and earth, by our conduct and in 
our hearts, if not by the words of our mouth i 
And is it not the same goodness which receives 
back the returning sinner, who hath again re^ 
covered his understanding, and learnt, by God's 
grace and dispensations, to praise him who 
prdereth all things for the best? Doea the fact 
that one was predicted, the other not predicted^ 
alter the nature of the dispensation ? Because one 
was produced by an extraordinary, the other by 

* Dan. IF. 
U 
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an every day process, does this circumstaDCe 
prevent us from referring both to God ? Is not 
die systematic adaptation of events to our spiritual 
wants as strong an evidence of the foreknowledge 
and wisdom of God, as prophecy can be ? Wheu 
God reproved Jonah by means of the gourd, the 
explanation of it was vouchsafed by miraculous 
and direct communication. When one of us is 
affected by any circumstance in itself apparently 
trifling; when some daily occurrence strikes us 
with religious thoughts, and the conviction arises 
in our minds, that God's wisdom is over all bis 
works, and that we are weak, sinful, and ignorant; 
does the immediate nature of the commuuicatioa 
alter the essential character of the dealings of 
heaven ? 

Throughout the whole of the Bible, the doctrine 
of a superintending and special Providence, is 
pourtrayed in features too strong to be mistaken. 
The history of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
is but a long narration of the manner in which 
the Creator guided and directed the affairs of his 
Creatures. Is not the God of Abraham, of Isaac,^ 
and of Jacob, the God whom we worship ? Is 
he changed ? Does he less foreknow what his 
providence will ordain, or do we less neei} hie 
superintending love ? 

The other position which revelation has clearly 
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tnafked out is the responsibility of raan.' It may 
safely be asserted, that there is not a page of 
Scripture which does not declare or imply this 
doctrine. " In the day that ye eat thereof, ye 
shall surely die,'^ is the universal language,^ in 
which the Almighty addresses his servants, wheo 
he imposes his lavi^s. He commands them aa 
bound to obey him, as able to keep his command^ 
ments, if not in perfection, at least so far as not 
to resist or to withstand his will. When God 
reproved our first parents, they confess that they 
bad yielded to temptation, but they pretend not 
that they were not able to resist When Saul 
was rejected from being king over Israel, it was 
because he bad first rejected the word of the Liord; 
When Jonah threatened the Ninevites, the pro* 
phecy was not declared conditionally ; yet when 
the people of that devoted city turned from the 
«vil of their way, in mourning, fasting, and 
prayer, the Lord too repented of the evil that he 
had said he would do unto them, and did it not^; 
Without the supposition of human responsibility, 
it is impossible to understand one of our Saviour's 
commands. ^^ Except your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 

I ^'Joaah ill. •> 

U 2 
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heaven." The instances here adduced niigbt 
easily be indefinitely multiplied; but it will proye» 
perhaps, more useful, to select one or two striking 
eases, where the point is most distinctly implied. 
; Before, however, we enter on the examination. 
I would make one observation ; that man's re«- 
sponsibility must be taken independently of every 
other consideration. It is not how God has 
created a free moral agent, under the guidance of 
a superior and controlling power. It is not an 
abstract question of the compatibility of God's 
foreknowledge, predestination, and man's freedom 
of choice. It is simply whether God deals with 
mankind in the Bible, as if they could direct their 
own actions; whether he commands, as if they 
were capable of obeying ; whether he calls them 
to account, as answerable for what they have 
done. The question is not what man possesses 
as his own, but what God has given him. What- 
ever man has, be it much or be it little, is derived 
9olely from God. The Christian, to whom God 
gives the power of benefitting his fellow creatures^ 
is as much an instrument of God's goodness, as 
the falling dew, or the warmth of the sun. If the 
immediate cause of that benefit be a general 
principle, which one individual obeys, which 
another disregards ; the evil and the good thence 
derived is referable to the wisdom of God who 
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gave the principles, the iDclioatioD to obser^^ 
them, and who allows of the power of rejecting^ 
them ; who in the physical world has created the 
storm and the thunderbolt, as well as the gentler 
messengers of his bounty ; and who in both* 
makes all things work together for good to them 
that fear the Lord. 

The instances which I shall select for this 
purpose are, first, the case where our Lord could 
not do many miracles in his own country because 
of their unbelief; and, secondly, the words of n\y 
text. 

When our Saviour visited his own country, his' 
hearers were offended with him, and said, " Is 
not this the carpenter? But Jesus said unto them,^ 
A prophet is not without honour, but in his own 

country ; and he could there do no mighty 

work, save that he laid bis hands upon a few sick 
folk, and healed them ; and he marvelled because 
of their unbelief ••** The Greek is, xai ow ^Wvor*. 
QvhfjLlav Suvfltftiv vQit^oUf which would be more strictly! 
translated, he was not able to do any miracle ; not 
that this verbal alteration would really change the 
meaning. The sense would be precisely the 
same, as if it were said, he would not do any. 
ipiracle; for it may be observed, that in tba.^ 

' Mark vi. 6. 



• .'^ 
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ordinary and daily use of language, the ideaft* 
conveyed 1)y the terms couid and would tnay be 
used for each other, whenever the question is 
entirely in the speaker^s own power. Utidar 
siich circumstances, he who says, I cannot do so, 
means no more than that, consistently with those 
rules, which he has established for his own direc- 
tion, he will not do so. Id the parallel place in 
St. Matthew the words are, " he did not many 
mighty works there because of their unbelief^ ;^^ 
that is, according to the ordinance which Almighty 
wisdom has established in his dealings with man- 
kind, Jesus would not perform his miracles, be- 
cause the unbelief of the party made him unpre^ 
pared to receive them. 

This instance appears to be the more con- 
vincing, because no one can for a moment ima- 
gine, that the belief of the party could produce 
the miracle. A miracle from its very nature 
must be a free exertion of a superior power ; but 
it seems that Almighty power has confined itself 
v^ithio this bound. As far as man's responsibility 
is afiected, it is not by any means necessary, that 
God's method of dealing with his creatures should 
in every instance be the same. In our dealings 
bur fellow men, we alWdys treat them a»' 

'M«tt. xai.5S. 
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responsible lieings ; and jret it is by no means 
impossible, that, in a particular case, we may so 
compel them to act, that we totally deprive them 
of all freedom of choice K The instance before 
us then proves this ; that in a case in which man 
obviously contributed nothing to the result, yet 
God dealt with him as with a responsible agent i 
so that the want of will in the person to be 
benefitted hindered the exertion of God's goodness. 
Several corresponding instances might be founds 
but this is perhaps the clearest in the Gospels^, . 
The instance of the text is no less important. 
The argument adduced by our blessed Lord is^ 
Strive to enter in, &y(nyl^§(r9e^ for many shall seek to 
enter in and shall not be able, §ffni(rowriv. Now 
here something is made to depend on our own exerw 
tions, or it is not made to do so ; and he that 
runneth may read. Let no one suppose, that he 
who attributes any thing to man's agency, dero» 
gates at all from Grod's almighty power, or 

' In order to.. illustrate this position, we may suppose the 
iallowing case. If a father had in vain endearoared to check 
the extravagance of his son, and to induce him to break off a 
discreditable connection, he would, in allowing him to be 
arrested for debt, use a method of restraint, dictated by kind- 
ness, but in which the choice of the son had no share. 

** Mark ix. 23. The want of belief in the apostles pre^' 
.vented them from domg a miracle. Matt. xvii. 20. 
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uamwitad beneficence. .It is not what wt pcM' 
Bess as our own, it is merely . what God has 
granted us. Whether God baanuide alkor nothing 
to depend on man's own t^ncy, it is ^equally 
God's power which has so ordained it ; it is equally 
God's goodness, which has made man capable of 
enjoying everlasting bliss. The gift is as free and 
vomerited in the one caae as in the othep. Ifa 
person of superior rank promised ta-each of tvb 
labourers a reward at the end of the year, to the 
one without any condition annexed, to the otfaw 
provided his house and garden were in good order, 
and his children clean and well taught ; would 
this condition detract from the freenesa of the 
original promise ? All that we have to do is, to 
learn from revelation what God has done, what 
God has ordained. We find, that the Almigb^ 
treats his creatures as responsible, and we conclude 
that they are so. When Balaam had disobeyed 
the commands of his great Master, and come 
unto Balak, he was but an instrument in God's 
hand, and became the means whereby God blessed 
the people, \^hom the prophet was called t6 
curse. Yet Balaam was reproved, and punished 
for his disobedience. In the whole transaction be 
was but an ordained and appointed agent, and yet 
be was treated as responsible. 

is most important that these l^wo points 
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should be clearly established in the minds of -the 
individual Christian ; viz. - 

1. That God exercises a special providence aiid 
superintendence, governing the universe indeed 
by general laws, yet preadapting particular cii^ 
cumstanees to the wants, and for the benefit, of 
his creatures : 

3. And that mankind are always responsible 
for their conduct. ■ ■ y 

If these two questions are combined and ex* 
amined in all their mutual relations at the same 
time, they must inevitably become confused. Tim 
only method of keeping them clear is, by examine 
ing them separately, and separately each will 
admit of a demonstration as clear as the word 6( 
God can make it. Because, to our limited view^ 
they may sometimes seem opposed, shall we 
doubt the revealed word of God ? Shall we rej€t;t 
a special providence which foreknows all things ? 
or shall we disallow of human responsibility? 
Because we cannot solve the difficulty, shall we 
deem Omnipotence inadequate to the task? 
What two ideas can be more opposed than God^^ 
universal justice, and his universal mercy ? Yet 
he has revealed a method whereby these are per^ 
fectly reconciled. May not this hereafter happen 
with regard to the other ? / 

But in order to produce any practical effect on 
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us, these positions must be examined by ourselves; 
uo demonstration or argument furnished by an^ 
other can be equally availing ; since the practical 
value of it consists in the conviction on our own 
minds. He who sees the plain, decjaration of a 
command of God, sees that which, by the rules 
of sound reasoning, is perfectly cooyincing ; but 
be who, in the course of a general examination of 
the Bible, has observed ten thousand instances, in 
which the same manner of dealing has been pur- 
sued, has attained a moral conviction on his own 
mindr which is infinitely more valuable and in- 
fluential, when he comes to act. What therefore 
might be recommended to a student in theology, 
(and what Christian ought not to be a student in 
practical theology ?) is to read over the whole, or 
a considerable portion, of the Bible, with the view 
of establishing either one of these two positions : 
first, for instance, man^s responsibility ; and, se- 
condly, the absolute helplessness of man, without 
such influential grace, as renders every created 
being, as it were, merely an instrument in God's 
hands, and which, combined with that foreknow- 
ledge .which the Almighty must possess, makes 
up what is generally understood by the term 
predestination ; always taking care to keep these 
two positions distinct during the investigation. 
^ In difficult questions, safety does not consist 
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in flying from < the investigation of the points 
at issue, but in examining them cautiously and 
temperately. God has clearly revealed quite 
Enough to guide us ; let us therefore carefully 
search for this, and try to establish such land^ 
marks, as may serve for our direction, when the 
immediate difficulties wherewith we are sur^ 
rounded render our voyage intricate and perplexed^ 
If these two points, for instance, be clearly reu 
vealed, the course of Christian truth must 2lU 
ways lie between them ; and we shall be in danger 
of suffering shipwreck of our faith, whenever we 
lose sight of either the one or the other. The 
dangers are, perhaps, different, but they are both 
so tremendous, that it would be impossible to say 
which was the most to be dreaded. 

Before such an audience as I now. address, 
il can hardly be necessary to say any thing of the 
dangers of a false view of predestination, or to 
dilate on a system, which may lead men into 
desperation, or an equally dangerous recklessness 
of most unclean living. But it may not be 
superfluous to remark, diat every one is tending 
towards these practical ill efiects, who lessensf 
in his own mind the responsibility of humaa 
beings. Without the grace of God we can do 
nothing ; but, alas ! God gives abundant grace, 
aind we neglect to use it. He gives us many 
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talents, and we bury them in a qapkin* Tbe 
talents are God's gift, but the use of them he has 
committed to our hands. . . 

The evil on the other side, though not so obvious 
in its externa! consequences, is fpr th^t very iieaspn 
perhaps the more insinuating and corrupting. It 
is to view the operations of Providence, without 
bringing them home to ourselves. It is to acknow- 
ledge, that God foreknew, ordained, and regulated 
the events connected with the patriarchs of old, and 
the immediate followers of Christ ; and to imagine, 
that the same fostering care is not exerted to- 
wards the present generation. The manner, 
doubtless, in which heaven dealt with St. Paul,^ 
and the manner in which we shall be treated, 
are very different; external circumstances havet 
changed, and with the necessity of miraculous 
interference, the exercise of miracles has ceased i 
but it is the same Jesus, who, from the midst 

. « • * • 

of surrounding brightness, spake unto the apostl^^ 
to the Gentiles, who now addresses us through, 
bis ministers, and the still small voice of con- 
science. He is now possessed of the same 
power to save, and will use it with the same 
kindness and omniscience. The same hand 
which raised and upheld St. Paul, will now. 
i^ustain us. 

Let no one imagine, that such a confidence iq 
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God's almighty grace is by any meadd idconi- 

sistent with that humility, in which the Cbridtiafl 

should always walk. Mistaken presumption may 

exclaim, I am the chosen vessel of God's mercy, 

and that Spirit which called me, shall not only. 

preserve me unspotted from the world, but, whenl 

ever this transient scene shall pass away, admii 

me to everlasting bliss. It is obvious that such 

language cannot belong to olie who has become 

a little child in Christ. ' 

In the mind of the humble Christian, thd 

order of these propositions will assume a very 

different arrangement. Notwithstanding the evil 

bias and tendency of his own passions, the pro^ 

vidence of God will, either by the interventiori 

of earthly concerns, or the invisible operation of 

the Holy Spirit, direct the mind from earth to 

heaven, and fix his affections on the life which 

shall be hereafter. Notwithstanding his own 

weakness, and the daily struggle which he is 

forced to carry on within his own breast,' the 

Christian will find the triumphant influence cH 

grace advancing within, him. His endeavours 

after righteousness are daily interrupted ; but by^ 

being daily renewed, they do on the whole prov^ 

more successful, and his heart is daily weaned 

from earthly joys, and fixed on those blessed 

prospects which revelation opens to our view. 
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Gonscious then that it is not bis own strength 
which has carried him thus far ; conscious that 
he has been raised up from his falls by a merciiiil 
power, which, had it been bent on severity, might 
justly have condemned him, instead of allowing 
him to renew the race, might have destroyed 
him, instead of admkting him to the hope of 
pardon ; the Christian, exclaiming with the 
Psalmist, ^^ not unto us, O Lord, not unto us^ 
but unto thy name be the praise,*^ justly hopes^ 
that the same fostering hand will never forsake 
him, or allow him to fall away from the path of 
salvation, to which the grace of God has called 
him. 

'r The manner in which St. Paul speaks of 
himself and his approaching glory, in the se-» 
cond Epistle to Timothy S strongly marks the 
confidence which he reposed in heaven. '^ I 
know whom I have believed,^^ says he, '^ and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed to him." So again ^ ** For 
I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is. at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
fiEiith : henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 

* Chap. i. 12. "^ Cbap. m 6. 
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Judge, shall give me at that day ; and not to mi 
only, but unto all tbem also that love his appear^ 
ing/^ But the same apostle in another place^ 
where he describes the Christian course as a race, 
in which the several candidates were striving for 
the mastery, though he speaks as one who strove 
not as uncertainly, yet adds, '^ but I keep unde^ 
my body, and bring it into subjection ; lest that 
by any means, when I have preached to others^ 
I myself might be a castaway*." He speaks 
indeed with steady confidence, but it is the con- 
fidence of one, who, feeling his own responsibility, 
rested on God, and not on himself. 

If it be asked, how human responsibility, and 
God^s predestinating grace, be compatible mth 
each other; we must again be referred to the 
word of God : we must see whether both doc- 
trines be not plainly taught in holy Scripture, and 
whether this is not enough for us to act upon ; 
and we must be told, " strive ye to enter in at the 
strait gate." As far as it is necessary for us it 
has been revealed, and no further. The belief in 
human responsibility will animate us in our exer- 
tions; our trust in the certainty of God's promises 
will prevent the possibility of despair. And if, 
labouring under the weight of our own imperfec- 

• 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
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tions, and watcbing the workings of our own hearts, 
we find the grace of God mortifying the works of 
the flesh and our earthly members, and drawing 
up the mind to high and heavenly things; we 
may humbly trust, that our view of the subject 
is a godly view of predestination, and by Christs 
mercy learn, that it is full of sweet, pleasant, and 
unspeakable comfort. The which blessing may 
God of his great mercy grant unto all of us, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SERMON XVr. 



ON REGENERATION. 



John ill. 7. 
Ye must be bom <igain. 

XHIS text has been the source of much discus^ 
sion in the world, and has occasioned animosity 
between persons, who, while they professed the 
truth, have allowed themselves to mix up with it 
not only a certain proportion of human infirmity^ 
but an undue quantity of the warmth of contro* 
versy. They who are hostile to our faith, or 
careless on all serious subjects, are apt to deride 
religion through the weakness of its advocates ; 
and while they point out the absurd niceties into 
which Christian disputants have suffered them-^ 
selves to run, they would lay the whole burden 
on the subject-matter under discussion, and not, 
as ought to be the case, on the combatants them-* 
selves. 
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The friends of Christianity, therefore, are justly 
alarmed at the evils which they behold, and io 
their turn run into the opposite extreme. It is 
argued, that if absurdity and uncharitable wran- 
gling be the obvious consequence of entering on 
these questions, surely we had better lose sight of 
them altogether, and have recourse to those doc- 
trines of the Gospel only which are undisputed ; 
surely the mysteries of our faith had better be 
buried in everlasting silence, than brought forward 
as the rallying points of dispute and animosity. 
That which creates around it antichristian feel- 
ings, cannot be the dictate of the peaceful Jesus ; 
and to investigate any point with so great a pro- 
bability of evil, is but to expose ourselves to th^ 
most dangerous species of temptation. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that both these 
conclusions are erroneous. Truth always has 
produced differences of opinion, and probably 
always will ; and while men are influence by 
earthly passions, these differences of opinion will 
be followed by animosity of feeling. The evil 19 
more properly attributable to the disputants than 
to the subject of dispute. A Christian and prac- 
tical examination of this as well as all other ab- 
struse questions will have the greatest tendency 
to create peace, because peace is most surely pro* 
duced, by ascertaining the narrow limits between 
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which the real controversy hes, and by the establish* 
ment of such principles as may tend to the right 
understanding of the point at issue. And accord* 
ing to a correct view of the subject, the matter is 
of far too high importance to be lefl in abeyance^ 
It is most desirable to avoid controversy, but 
never to do so at the expence of Christian truth ; 
and, thanks be to the wisdom of Grod, questions 
of this sort are so interesting to human curiosity, 
that they cannot be suppressed ; if not rightly 
taught, they will be wrongly insinuated ; so that 
the only method, even in a prudential light, of 
preventing falsehood, is to teach the truth. 

The question, with regard to the doctrine of 
the Church of England, (and beyond this it is 
hardly necessary for us to extend it,) may be 
determined very easily, as far as words are con- 
cerned ; and some considerable portion of every 
discussion depends on the terms in which it is 
carried on. Whoever will read over our baptismal 
service, will, I imagine, at once grant, that in all 
probability the persons who framed that service, 
considered the terms " regenerated,^^ and " having 
received the grace of baptism,^' as equivalent to 
each other. For us it is not at present necessary 
to discuss, whether the Church of England be 
right in the use of the terms. If it be merely as 
to an expression, it would be better to use a term 

X 2 
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wrongly, than to create a difficulty by attempting 
to amend her venerable services, at the expense of 
making her speak a language v^hich is not hers. 
For myself I believe, that the expression is used 
in a manner perfectly logical, and in full ac- 
cordance with the language of Scripture ; but I 
can easily conceive, that persons who think other- 
wise, may find strong arguments in their favour, 
from the greater latitude in which the words im- 
porting regeneration are often used by the writers 
of the New Testament. 

Again. The Church of England, in the 
Collect for Christmas-day, prays, " that we, (i, e; 
the whole congregation,) being regenerate, and 
made thy children by adoption and grace, may 
daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit.^^ Our 
Church, therefore, teaches, that every person 
baptized is thereby regenerate, and grafted into 
the body of Christ^s Church ; and it teaches, that, 
after having received the Holy Ghost, we inay 
fall from grace**. As any one can see, if he will 
look through the world, that many Christians are 
not under the guidance of the Spirit of Gk>d; 
as our Church prays for us all, that we may be 
daily renewed by the Holy Spirit ; we may safely 
conclude, that by the term " regeneration** she 

' Art. xvi. 
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means the grace of God which is imparted at 
baptism ; while the subsequent communication of 
the Spirit, however and whenever given, is ex- 
pressed by that of " renewal." 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the ques" 
tion is not so much altered by settling the terms 
" regenerated" and " renewed,^' as might at 
first sight have been expected. Her doctrines 
and her ministers have occasionally been defamed, 
as if she did not insist on the necessity of God's 
grace acting continually and totally on the minds 
of the Christian : but if her preachers dwell not so 
strongly on the extraordinary agency of the Holy 
Ghost ; if they bid their hearers expect rather a 
gradual amelioration of the heart, than a miracu- 
lous enlightening of the soul ; let it be remem- 
bered, that the power of the Spirit of God, and 
the presence of the Deity, are most clearly distin- 
guished in the still small voice; that the whirlwind 
and the earthquake pass away, but the Lord is 
not in the earthquake. 

The limits between which the question lies 
seem to be these : 

First, All parties attribute some benefit and 
grace to the sacrament of Baptism. 

This proposition is of much larger extent than 
may at first sight appear, and contains within it 
so many difficulties, that it may not be amiss to 
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say something on it, before we proceed to the 
general question ; since an indistinct view of so 
important an element may probably create a want 
of clearness as to the whole argument. 

If a Christian were asked, what were the bene- 
fits granted through the Sacraments? and he were 
to answer in the words of our Church Catechism, 
(and I know of no better reply that he could 
make,) supposing that the enquirer were not 
governed by the spirit of Christianity, and ignorant 
within himself of the graces of our holy faith ; it 
would be extremely difficult, in order taconvince 
him, to prove by texts of Scripture that these 
graces were so granted through the instrumentality 
of the Sacraments ; the difficulty, however, if cor- 
rectly viewed, consists not in the question itself, 
but in the state of the person desiring to receive in- 
formation. He who knows nothing of spiritual 
things, cannot at once understand them; at least, 
he cannot without a miracle. Can any one, who 
is unacquainted with any art or science, or who. 
is ignorant of any other species of knowledge, 
comprehend the niceties of it without being con-* 
versant with the elements? Is a matter, which 
refers so much to the heart and the affections, 
and which is undoubtedly imparted through 
spiritual aid from above, to be understood at once 
by every one who carelessly examines it ? " If 
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any man will do bis will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God**/* The promises 
of God's assistance are general ; in no case are 
they definitely affixed to any one act. Such per- 
sons as have thought on the subject will see, that 
it is impossible that they should be so. Religion 
is a temper of the mind producing a particular line 
of conduct. The acts arising from religion are not 
religion. God's promises, as I said before, are 
general ; the command for the use of the Sacra-* 
ments is definite and particular. We trust, there- 
fore, that obedience to the particular, if ansing 
from the temper enjoined, will be attended witb 
the promised aid. When God bad the Israelites 
march round the walls of Jericho and blow the 
trumpets, the destruction of the walls and the 
capture of the city were the immediate conse- 
quences of their obedience. The baptism of the- 
early converts to Christianity was attended by an 
immediate effusion of the Holy Ghost. When 
God commanded those same Israelites to keep 
his statutes and ordinances, ^^ that it may be well 
with thee, and with thy children after thee,*' the 
result was as indefinite as the promise ; yet the 
result was as certain as in the destruction of 
Jericho. We may then be warranted in conclud- 

^ John y'u. 17. 
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ing, first, that all .who make use of the rite of 
Baptism, do attribute to it some efficacy, founded 
on the general promises of God, 

And, secondly, we may assume, that all 
Christians deem the continuance of this grace 
80 imparted, and a fresh imparting of it in 
case it has been lost, necessary to their spiritual 
safety. 

Whether there ever were a Christian so blessed, 
that from the period of his first admission into 
the Christian covenant he never fell from grace, is 
a question of curiosity rather than of practical 
importance. There is no reason in the abstract, 
why any one of us may not from this moment 
obey every law of God : but as our past ex- 
perience must tell us that we have fallen, and 
that therefore in all probability we shall offend 
again ; so the former question, if confined to 
its practical part, is easily answered. 

It may be necessary to observe, that a distinc- 
tion should be drawn between a single act of 
breaking God's commandments, and such a habit 
as may be termed falling from grace. The sincere 
Christian will doubtless frequently offend ; he 
may pray with David not only to be cleansed 
from his secret faults, but to be kept also from 
presumptuous sins, lest they get the dominion 
over him. We fall from grace, not when we are 
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guilty of sins of ignorance or negligence ; not 
necessarily, perhaps, when we fall into presuaip-* 
tuous sins, but when they get the dominion over 
us. Now, probably, there is in the abstract no 
reason why sin should get the dominion over U8 
at any period of our lives ; but I fear, that the 
conscience of every one must to our shame make 
us confess, that at some time or other religion has 
not swayed our hearts. The steps of this species 
of apostacy — for in those who have been admitted, 
even outwardly, into the covenant of grace, such a 
falling away is apostacy — the steps of this 
apostacy arc various, nor is it necessary for us to 
trace them ; but the point to be kept in view is, 
that he whose heart is not governed by Chris* 
tianity, cannot be in a state of grace. And 
though, perhaps, the expressions of holy Scrip- 
ture, which are directed to a heathen world, may 
hardly be applicable to a world professing Chris« 
tianity ; yet I cannot but conceive, that the words 
of the Bible, as well as a practical acquaintance 
with human nature, must assure us, that the mass 
of mankind are living at enmity with God. 

They therefore who were not under grace, and 
now are under grace, must have been turned from 
darkness to light, through the influence of the 
Spirit of God. Doubtless as the species of 
apostacy were various, so the methods which 
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divine wisdom adopts to effect this recovery may 
also be various ; and^ with regard to this point, 
there may be a great variety of opinion : but it is 
better to pass over questions, in which opinion 
must be our only guide, and to proceed at once to 
the lively oracles of God. 

It would, perhaps, not be an easy task, to 
draw the precise difference between a heathen, a 
Jew, and a Christian who has so far fallen from 
God, that he is not governed (i. e. does not try to 
govern himself in belief or practice) by the revela- 
tion of God's will, exhibited to us in the Bible ; 
but every one must allow, that the difference 
cannot be in favour of such a Christian. What- 
ever texts of Scripture, therefore, apply to the 
heathen or the Jew, and urge them to turn to 
Christ, must apply with greater force to the 
alienated Christian ; " Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven*^.'* " The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a treasure hid in a field ; 
the which when a man hath found, he hideth, and 
for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field ^.'^ A man need not have 
fallen into gross and crying sins, in order that he 
may be alienated from God ; if he is not seeking 

« Matt. xTiii. 3. * Matt xiiL 44. 
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the kingdom of God and its righteousness^ this 
very fact proves the alienation. He is not seeking 
the hid treasure. Men need not be at pains, says 
Bp. Wilson, to go to hell ; if they will not deny 
themselves, if they make no resistance, they will 
go there of course. 

The conversion of Cornelius is, perhaps, the 
strongest instance to the point. The Roman 
centurion was an excellent moral and religious 
man ; and God of his mercy worked a miracle, 
and sent an apostle, to convert him to Christianity. 
The mistake of supposing ourselves safe because 
we are not guilty of any notorious o£fences, 
occasionally arises from a mistaken idea of what 
religion is ; the fruits of religion are conceived to 
be religion ; the effect is substituted for the cause. 
Religion is a state of the heart ; the Christian 
religion is such a state of the heart as is pleasing 
to God, and arises from the conviction that Christ 
Jesus came to save us, and that the Holy Ghost 
will guide and help us : the fruit of this is a life 
corresponding to this belief; because the outward 
life of an individual does not visibly differ from 
that of a good Christian, does it necessarily follow 
that he is a good Christian ? God knowetb. 
Cornelius had religion, but he possessed not 
Christianity ; and God marked the value of Chris- 
tianity, by the means which he took to convert 
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him to our holy faith. He imparted to him the 
knowledge of a Saviour, and granted an imme- 
diate communication of the Holy Spirit. 

How far Christians living in a Christian ooun^ 
try may be presumed to be ignorant of a Saviour, 
is not important for us now to enquire. It is 
obvious, that there are many, who are not living 
under a practical conviction of this truth, 
who are not guiding their lives according to 
the dictates of the Spirit of Grod ; so that if 
we were to examine those points of faith or 
practice which are characteristic of a belief in 
Christ, we should find that they formed no part 
of the creed or morality of many nominal Chris- 
tians. Take humility, and see how many of us 
are seeking it ; examine contempt of the world, 
see how in theory it is taught by ourselves. I 
say not how it is practised, because in that case, 
allowance must be made for our manifold in- 
firmities ; we are speaking of our intentions 
with regard to Christianity. But to return. 

We are not likely to derive from holy Scrip- 
ture much assistance in deciding the difference 
between an insincere Christian and a heathen ; 
the distinction itself and the investigation of it 
is one rather of curiosity than of vital importance; 
and the word of God never gratifies our curiosity. 
It does not point out the lines and shades which 
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nvill arise from the adoption of the Christian code, 
but clearly draws out the characteristic tempers 
and virtues which are necessary for us ; it bids 
us follow after these, and imprint them on our 
minds. It sets before us a high pattern, and 
gives us the means whereby, through God^s aid, 
we may hope to imitate it. It tells us what is 
necessary for our safety, and how we may obtain 
it, and leaves the question there. Having de- 
scribed the works of the flesh, and told us that 
they who do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God, St. Paul proceeds, ^* but the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem-- 
perance ; against such there is no law : and they 
that are Christ's have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts*.'' So again he says of 
himself ^ ^^ But God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unt6 
the world : for in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but 
a new creature." Now as we cannot doubt, that 
they who are guilty of such crimes, as the apostle 
mentions, are under the government and tyranny 
of the flesh ; so it is equally obvious, that they 

•Gal. V. 22. 'Chap. vi. !♦•. 
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who have no such aspirations as St. Paul, who 
are not influenced by the same motives, are not 
guided by the same Spirit of which St. Paul 
speaks. It is not whether our longing for hea- 
venly things be as strong as those of the blessed 
apostle, but whether we have any such longings 
at all ; and he who is conscious of no such feel- 
ings or motives, may be sure that St. Paul was 
actuated by a different spirit from himself, and 
that he is not now that new creature spoken of in 
the Epistle. 

So again with regard to the virtues there de^ 
scribed, if the fruits of our religion be unlike 
those here spoken of, the conclusion must be the 
same : if in us our Christianity does not produce 
love, joy, peace, gentleness, meekness, tempe- 
rance, i. e. if it does not produce in us a desire 
to obtain these virtues, and a consequent exertion 
on our part, in order that we may not withstand 
the softening influence of the Holy Spirit, we 
may be quite sure that we are not under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. Imperfections 
which we may discover in ourselves, do not 
prove alienation from God ; they prove that we 
are not faithful servants ; they prove that, alas ! 
we are weak, and that we must strive to make 
use of the Spirit which God has given us. But 
whenever a man is devoted to worldly ends, and 
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under the guidance of worldly motives ; is not 
seeking for life and immortality, as the object 
of bis desires ; is not striving to bring his wishes 
and his actions under the law of Christ ; that man 
is in a state of alienation from God, however 
exalted the worldly objects may appear, on which 
he has set his affections. 

The descriptions which the holy Scriptures give 
of this change, from a state of nature to a state of 
grace; from a state in which the mind is not 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, to one 
in which it is under that guidance ; are all so 
general, that they cannot satisfy the enquiries of 
curiosity ; but they all go to the point, that the 
change must be total, and that it is a change of 
heart : a change of outward demeanour will often 
accompany such an alteration, it will always do 
so when the previous life of the individual has 
been marked with any decided impropriety of 
conduct ; but, on the other hand, in general the 
change, especially among educated men of the 
upper orders, will be from outward decency to in- 
ward piety. And it should not be forgotten, that 
singularity of outward demeanour is so easily 
adopted, and mixed up with so much of human 
motive, that it is always a very suspicious criterion; 
it is more frequently allied to pride, than to Chris* 
t4ao humiUty. 
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It is not unnatural for persons, whose minds 
have been directed to these speculations, to en- 
quire, how and when such an alteration in the 
heart of man takes place. They who are anxious 
to be made partakers of this blessing desire inform- 
ation, that they may avoid error. They find an 
alteration in themselves, and they would gladly 
know whether the change is such as is described 
in the word of God. They are aware that many 
Christians, undoubtedly pious and sincere, enter- 
tain very different notions on this subject. They 
dread the falling into fanaticism, yet they more 
dread the walking on in a careless unconcerned state, 
when eternity is at stake. They whose hearts are 
not touched with the spirit of the Gospel, are 
ready to scoff at any notions, which would draw 
an exclusive line, and shut them out from the 
favour of God. They do not reject the religion 
which is outwardly professed by their country- 
men, but they know nothing but the outside of 
Christianity ; and when they hear others speak of 
its secret influence on the heart, they would brand 
the idea with the appellation of fanaticism. Both 
of these descriptions of persons ask, but with very 
different motives, how and when does this change 
take place ? And the only sound answer which 
the sober Christian can give them is that which 
our blessed Lord gave to Nicodemus, when some- 
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thing of the same species of enquiry was proposed 
to him ; '^ The wind bloweth where it listetb, 
and ye hear the sound thereof* but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth/^ Every 
tnan feels the wind, and acknowledges the effects 
of its power ; but no one is acquainted with the 
cause of it, or the immediate manner in which it 
operates. No man can doubt of the difference 
produced in the human mind by the influence of 
religion. The state of a Christian, as described 
in the Bible, is as contrary to the natural impulse 
of the human will, as light is to darkness. In its 
pertection we may in vain seek for it now ; but 
we have the bright examples of the apostles and 
martyrs of the Christian church. In an impertect 
state we do behold it now. Shall we rejqct the 
evidence before us, because we cannot definitely 
assign the cause ? 

Yet still it may be urged, that some answer 
may be given to the question proposed, as to how 
this change takes place. And it is true, that an 
individual may deliver bis opinion concerning it, 
which will do no harm, if it be received as a mere 
opinion ; but the misery is, that mankind will not 
confine their ideas, on these abstruse subjects, 
within the limits of the Scriptures. The opinion 
of an individual may be correct, but, alas ! also it 
may be incorrect; and men are so much more 

Y 
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prone to take up the opinions of the teachen 
whom they respect, than to examine the word of 
God for themselves, that much caution must be 
used in delivering even an opinion. 

There seems no reason from either Scripture or 
experience to doubt, that conversions may be sud« 
den, and yet accompanied with every token, by 
which a sober follower of Christ may be led to 
trust that they are sincere, and produced by the 
Spirit of God ; at the same time such cases may 
be deemed rather exceptions to the general rule^ 
than examples of it ; and whenever any thing of 
this description does occur, especial care is re- 
quired, lest feeling should be mistaken for the 
effect of the workings of the Spirit of God, In 
such cases we may expect to find an external 
cause apparently adequate, and acting on one^ 
who has wandered far from the paths of truth : 
by the term adequate must be understood, not 
one in itself adequate, but one calculated to pro* 
duce a strong impulse on the mind, though not 
perhaps a beneficial one. Thus if an hundred 
individuals had escaped from a dangerous ship- 
wreck, the cause might be adequate to convert a 
profligate, though it might have no effect on many 
of his companions. But the ordinary course of 
God's dealing with men, situated as we are, can 
rarely depend on events of this sort. God shews 
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us first the depravity of our own hearts ; perhaps 
by our looking into ourselves ; perhaps by ob- 
serving the virtuous, or seeing the vicious ; some* 
times through deep study, sometimes through 
carelessness ; by learning what heathens have 
discovered ; by seeing what his word has revealed 
to us ; it may be by private meditation, or through 
the intervention of the public ordinances of the 
Church. And this discovery of our own state 
drives us to seek for a better, and to trust in the 
means of salvation which revelation discloses. 
Or, perhaps, the order is reversed. We begin 
with seeking Christ, and we discover how unlike 
we are to the pattern which he has set us. We 
learn the value of heaven, by discovering the vanity 
of the world ; or the pursuit of heavenly treasures 
teaches us how little we ought to prize this 
transitory scene. In all this, the wisdom of God's 
providence adapts the events with which we are 
surrounded to our several wants, and would turn 
the hearts of every one of us from darkness to 
light, were it not that many of us love darkness 
better than light, because our deeds are evil. 

Again, it may be observed, that this change, 
however and whenever it may take place, is never 
perfect ; that it is necessary for the Christian ever 
to pray that he may grow in grace ; that he has 
not only to fear a departure from grace, but that 
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he must :follow the directioos of St. Paul, ^fdf« 
gettiog those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are before, we 
must press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus ^/^ ' 

Should any individual, impressed with the ioK 
portance of the subject, again continue to enquire. 
Am I in the state which is insisted on in the Bible ? 
am I so born again ? am I so buried with Christ, 
that the new man is raised up in me? If this 
change has taken place, when and how was it 
effected? if it has not, how am I to expect it? 
he would probably conceive, that it was necessary 
for him to be acquainted with these points ; and, 
from the manner in which they have been and are 
insisted on by some teachers, he might suspect, 
that whoever disregarded them altogether, was 
but trying to avoid the question, because he 
could not give it a satisfactory answer. While 
the practical Christian teacher might again refer 
to the answer of our Saviour to Nicodemus, and 
paraphrase it thus ; Trouble not yourself on doubts 
ful matters, but examine that which is clearly 
revealed, and obviously relates to your spiritual 
safety. See whether you are governed by the 
Spirit of God, such as it is described in the Bible^ 

iPhU. iiL13. 
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.Whether, we are^ such, as to hope thiit the con- 
ruplions of our nature have been mastered by the 
influence of grace; whether the evil which is 
within us be corrected by the sanctifying: power 
of the Holy Ghost; whether we find in ourselv^ 
4he workings of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying 
the works of the flesh, and drawing up our mindi^ 
lo high and heavenly things : seek not to leat*n 
when and how the .seed was sown, but whether 
ihe seed be now flourishing in a good grounds 
If the thorns and briars of worldly afiairs overgrow 
and encumber it, seek to root them out by the 
help of God, lest we become unfruitful, and be 
cut down by the fierce wrath of Almighty venge^ 
ance* The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy; 
peace ; and they that are Christ^s have crucified 
the flesh, with the affections and lusts. If we 
live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. 
He who finds his own heart guided by the Spirit 
of God, and walks in the rules of the Gospel, had 
every ground for hoping that he is in the way of 
salvation. Yet is there always danger of sel& 
deception ; therefore let us strive to enter in at the 
strait gate, and to continue in the narrow path 
which leadeth unto life. 

From this place it can hardly be necessary to 
say any thing of the peril of our running into 
fanaticism ; our danger in these points Hes on ihe^ 
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other side, lest in our proper respect for sound 
judgment and external decency, we overlook the 
great truth, that if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. The consideration, 
whether we individually have or have not the 
Spirit of Christ, is of course carried on with much 
more benefit in private, than dilated on in public ; 
but it may be allowed a preacher to recommend 
to his brethren a portion of Scripture well calcu- 
lated to bring this question to an issue in our own 
minds. The one alluded to is the description of 
the day of judgment ; and the point to be insisted 
on is, that, notwithstanding all the variety which 
we observe among mankind, there are only two 
sentences there mentioned. In the common 
topics on which men differ in this world, we 
generally observe extremes which are decidedly 
wrong, and a broad space between them, in which 
reasonable people generally take up their station, 
while comparatively few are obviously beyond 
these limits. If we were called on to classify the 
world according to their excellence on any point, 
we should find some few preeminent, some few 
unquestionably wanting; but on the mass we 
should be unable to pass any decided judgment : 
but when we look at our future state, there are 
only two extremes of misery and joy, and these 
at an infinite distance. 
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This circumstance undoubtedly presents a diffi- 
culty, which nothing but the wisdom of God can 
unravel. Our trust and confidence is, that the 
Judge of all the earth will do right ; not only that 
he will have mercy on those on whom he will 
have mercy, but that he will have mercy on whom 
he can have mercy. Yet still between these ex- 
tremes there is a great gulf fixed. The mansions 
of heaven may differ in glory, but they are all the 
dwellings of the blessed. The torments of hell 
may vary in agony, but hell is the habitation of 
the damned ; the place where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. The truth to be 
dwelt on is this. If we are not, through the 
mercy of God, under the teaching of the Holy 
Ghost, we are not in the narrow path which 
leadeth to heaven ; and we must therefore be, 
through our own corruptions, in the broad way 
that endeth in hell. God of his great goodness 
give each of us grace to see and to know this, 
and, through a firm faith in our Redeemer, to turn 
our footsteps into the way of truth. 



I - 



SERMON XVII. 



ORIGINAL SIM. 



Ephes. ii. 3. 

And were by nature the children of wrathj even as 

others. 



If it were the object of a Christian minister to 
place this truth as clearly as possible before his 
hearers, it might be a great question whether he 
would begin his argument from reason or from 
revelation. Revelation alone can assign the cause 
of original sin, but reason has discovered the fact 
of its existence. If, therefore, it were the object 
of the preacher to establish the point, that there is 
a corruption inherent in our nature without being 
acquired, and to guard us against its effects ; he 
would probably be more practically convincing, if 
he commenced with experience rather than with 
the discoveries of the Bible ; because, as the aim 
of the Bible is to correct this natural depravity^ 
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we shall be more apt to seek for assistance from 
Its dictates, if we become aware of our need from 
other sources, than if both the knowledge of our 
disorder and of its remedy were acquired from the 
word of God. There is another reason, why tliis 
method of proceeding may prove the best. When- 
ever any truth is fundamental, the Scriptures 
always take it for granted, and reason as if the 
point were conceded ; whereas we are now sup- 
posing, that it is the object of the preacher to 
prove the existence of original sin. 

And this may be the more necessary, since the 
Pelagian heresy is not an obsolete dogma, which 
if not agitated, can do no harm : it is a doctrine 
which his own heart naturally preaches to every 
man, and which therefore, if not controverted, may 
reign in the breast of an individual, without his 
being aware that it either is a heresy, or that it 
has been or can be refuted. As Christian 
preachers, it may not he incumbent on us to 
demonstrate in our discourses the existence of a 
God ; for human nature, unless puffed up with 
pride, or bloated with sensuality, will scarcely run 
into the error of denying his existence. Atheism 
may fairly be said to be against nature. Man, 
unless perverted, will acknowledge that there is a 
supreme Being, and that He is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. But to confess 
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that we are oaturally prone to evil ; that the fiist 
efforts of our own powers will be at variance with 
the will of God who made us ; is a truth which 
experience may teach, which revelation may open 
to us, but it is one wUch we shall not be naturally 
inclined to admit. 

There are many texts of Scripture which bear 
indirectly on this point ; but as the question is 
there assumed and not proved, we shall probably 
be wiser in taking the argument from reason first. 
When we examine those passages in> heathen 
moralists, which speak of the necessity of restrain- 
ing our natural propensities, we can have no 
doubt but they were fully aware, that the primary 
disposition of the human will is to do that which 
our reason disapproves ; that the path to human 
perfection, such as man can establish it for him- 
self, lies through the regions of self-denial ; that 
the way to uprightness or to happiness is to resist 
such pleasures as are naturally most attractive* 
Whatever might have been the sources from which 
they drew these truths, they were unassisted by 
revelation ; they learnt it from practical expet 
rience. Their testimony is more valuable than any 
abstract reasoning, because we cannot now argue 
without such a portion of the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, as must very much weaken the inde-^ 
pendency of the argument. Still our own ex-« 



flttj hmwe move cfibct ia oooviocii^ us 
pnctiadij ai tbe tnith, though in point of strict 
irMoninfl u may he km coodoshc 

The aigumeBts thenoo vfaich I shdl touch me 
dnwa £nom the pnpenutiei of childreo; from the 
monl depiavitT of all natioBs ; and fiom the state 
uf the aJiactioot of thoee who ma j tnBt that they 
me in a Chiistian cooditiooj and nnder the in* 
flueoGe of God's grace. 

Efcnr one knows, that if chikfaen be UBchecked^ 
they wiU hik into evil. The difficulty of demoo- 
stiatii^ this aiises» not fiom its beii^ doobtfiil, 
but because he who would denj this, would 
equally ie|ect any other principles on which our 
Kasoning m^t be founded: no one can piore 
a selt^Fiden ttruth. The univenality at some 
species of education, the admonitions of the wise, 
the practice of the thoughtless, all lend to establish* 
that this is the impffessioo on their minds. Double 
leas, children are tree firom many contaminations* 
which this world has brought on those who have 
lived in it : but let any one watch them ; see the 
passions with which they are s^tated ; see the 
selfishness which they exhibit ; and he will easily 
discover, that it must be from some other reason^ 
than their freedom fiom evil, that our Saviour 
declared, that we must become as little chiMien,. 
before we can enter into the kingdom of heaven* 
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• 'Since tbis text, as it ia ordinarily underBtood, 
stands in direct opposition to the whole of tiw 
argument, it cannot fairly be passicd over without 
some observations. From the natural affection 
which every one bears to children, we. are apt 
to imagine, .that their simplicity is a proof of 
their innocence ; and we quote the verse ia ques- 
tion to prove, that they are more fit inmates of 
heaven than ourselves ; that we must become 
little children, ere we can be received by our 
heavenly Father. But by examining and com- 
paring the Gospels* in which this observation 
of our Lord occurs, it will be found, that th<^ 
point in question is not their innocence, but their 
humility. The disciples had been disputing as 
to ^^ who should be the greatest/^ Jesus takes 
a child, and, holding him up as an example, says; 
^^ Unless you receive the kingdom of God as 
little children, ye shall not enter therein */^ un- 
less you cast off your own fancied superiority,' 
and accept the proffered boon, as a gift of God; 
as freely as the child receives a kindness without 
thinking of his own merits ; unless you esteem it 
a favour depending entirely on me, as the child 
depends on its mother or its nurse; you shaR 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

• 

* Matt, xviii. 1, &c. Mark ix. 34, &e. Luke ix. 46, &c. 
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This argument, therefore, stands thus. No 
one ever supposes that the child will take the 
path to heaven, or even to earthly happiness^ 
without education ; in other words, without moral 
restraint. It is not enough to keep evil out of 
sight; he must be trained to good. Therefore 
every one practically concludes, that the elements 
of evil are in [the child. And this is probably 
the position of the text. 

The next point on which I would found my 
proof is the universality of corruption. The 
subject itself is too extensive for such a discourse^ 
and must be left to every one's own observation 
and experience, with but one remark. There pro^ 
bably never existed any society, large or small, 
which did not profess to admire honesty of deal* 
ing) and personal purity ; i. e, in which these 
qualities were not somehow or other looked up 
to and praised ; and there certainly never existed 
any, in which the force of appetite, and the lust 
of avarice, did not outstep the bounds which 
society had established. The former part is only 
important, inasmuch as it proves that the pre- 
valence of corruption proceeds from nature, and 
not from traditional communication. That the 
evil is in man, and not the fruit of wrong instruc- 
tions ; since mankind disapprove of the sin, and 
are nevertheless guilty of it. 
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The next line of argument is drawn from 
ourselves, i. e. from educated persons professing 
Christianity, and intending to live according to 
its precepts ; from men guarded against many of 
the temptations, to which others are exposed, 
equally removed from the gross vices and passions 
of uncivilized life, and the allurements by which 
many a member of cultivated society is solicited ; 
who through external circumstances are as likely 
to be under the dominion of our reason, as any 
children of Adam can be ; who have example 
to aid us ; who have public opinion to restrain 
us ; and who are possessed of every advantage 
which this world can give us, to make the con* 
victions of our own minds be exemplified in the 
wishes of our hearts, and the conduct of our lives. 
But when we examine into the facts by which 
we may estimate our own real state, they are at 
total variance with these suppositions. Who, 
for instance, does not acknowledge, that the joys 
which are at the right hand of God are as supe- 
rior to earthly joys as eternity is to time? It 
requires no demonstration to prove this ; it is 
self-evident to us, from the train of reasoning 
which revelation has opened to our minds; we 
grant it at once, we are as convinced of it as 
possible. As far as the intellect is concerned^ 
no conviction can be stronger. Does the effect 
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then in our pursuits and temper of ' ouQct oor- 
respond with the strength of this conviction^ uid 
the state of our improved capacities ?. Alas.! tksi 
wisest of us often prove the weiJcest ; and he 
whose mind is lifted up above the level nnl oqly 
of his ordinary fellow creatures, but of his el^ptleci 
companions, finds his bodily pn^nsities- daAf 
giving way to temptations, which might degndt 
nan in an unimproved state. The wisest, ; the 
strongest of us feel our weaknesses :; we yield 
when a stranger would have deemed us ,im^ 
pr^^able, and in our falls acknowledge the mmc]^ 
of God, who hath given us a better prospect, tbaa 
any which reason can open to our view ^ . wha 
hath given us a means of salvation, which choeis 
us even while we fall, and, like our Saviour liia»* 
self, disdains not to look on us even . while ; we 
deny him. . ! 

, In other points than those of morals^ this. is 
not the case. If in the arts an enlightened wock^ 
man be convinced of any improvement, he will 
be 9ure to adopt it; passion or prejudice m&jii 
prevent his being convinced, but when convinced^ 
ha will not neglect it. In scientific pursuits, the 
sam^ result will attend the development of con» 
viction. .We can hardly conceive an astronomer^ 
^ware of the superiority of the Newtonian. systeiB, 
who in practice adopted that of Descartes ; but 



10 morab) Dot only is no; such resuit oeitain, .Iwl 
every one's experience must tell biin, that;iii«> 
fefiority of intellectual attainments is often as likely 
to lead to the steady pursuit of a right end, as 
superiority; that he who mistrusts' hb own 
strength is moie likely to. be virtuous^ lha» be 
who, from knowing that be is wise, relies oo bis 
wisdom. 

It is possible, that, to some persons, this last 
ai^um^nt may appear to be less conclusive in 
point of sound reasoning ; since our aberrations 
may have originated in false views, may have 
arisen from the faults of ourselves or of our 
education, and be independent of our nature ; and 
as this is possible, no certain answer can be given 
to the objection ; but it is an argument, which, if 
it speaks to an individual, tells him of the corrup- 
tion of his own heart, and is free from abstract 
speculations; it may not be the best argument, 
but it is not always the best argument which 
comes the most home to our consciences; the 
conviction which will benefit our own hearts is 
not the conviction of the universality of nattiral 
corruption, but the practical discovery of that 
corruption in ourselves; and the less forcible it 
may appear as reasoning, the more it may touch 
our minds. 
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When we see, that the superiority of our own 
educated faculties is totally insufficient for our 
safety, we shall be induced to seek for. other aid ; 
and this is the only use of the conviction of 
original sin. It is not necessary that we should 
be ail equally weak on every point. Some tempt* 
Btions may pass unheeded by ; against others we 
may find ourselves armed by education ; but if we 
severally discover, that in some one point we are 
each of us unable to resist, this one point will 
compel us to have recourse to some superior aid* 
and, convinced of our weakness, we shall be in- 
duced to seek for strength, where it may be 
abmidantly found. 

It may seem, perhaps, unnecessary to adduce 
any reasons, in order to account for that disin- 
clination, which is generally felt towards this 
doctrine of original sin ; since the humiliating 
truth which it conveys may sufficiently explain 
why a repugnance to it is often manifested. Yet it 
cannot be questioned, that the erroneous opinion^ 
which have been entertained, and the false viewd 
which many persons have taken of this pointy 
have tended greatly to augment a disinclination 
in itself not unnatural. The abasing article herein 
inculcated is unpleasant to us all ; no wonder 
then, that, if there be any sound argument against 
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it, when brouo^ht forward under a particular view^ 
some should be ready to controvert the doctrine 
itself; no wonder, that, when they who are proud 
find their opinions opposed in a doubtful manner^ 
they should gladly take up the discussion, and 
try to disprove, not the arguments by which it is 
falsely supported, but the doctrine itself. 

Unfortunately many sincere friends to Chris* 
tianity, fully aware of the supreme importance of 
this fundamental in our faith, have taken much 
pains to decry every thought, which in their 
judgn.ent seemed to militate against the all* 
sufficiency of the atonement. They have rightly 
looked up to this as the keystone of our faith, and 
iancied that if man did any thing which was 
good, it would derogate from the free grace of 
God. They have forgotten, that the grace where- 
by the Christian is enabled to do things pleasing 
to God, is the gift of heaven, and one of the fruits 
mercifully exhibited in atoning love* They have 
painted man in the blackest colours, for the sake 
of exhibiting in the strongest contrast the bright* 
ness of the goodness of God ; and the picture has 
often been so overcharged, that to ordinary eyes 
the likeness has been destroyed. They have 
spoken a language, which, perfectly true in one 
sense, is liable to be misunderstood, unless it be 
accompanied with those modifications which pro- 

z 2 
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perty belong to it ; and their bearers, are jdther 
apt to receive a false impression, or ar^. alienated 
from the doctrine itself. The modificatioo to 
which I allude is the specification of the standaird 
by which we measure human actions. The same 
conduct will appear in a totally different ligbl;, 
according. as it is viewed with reference to .God) 
or with reference to man. If then one party piu^ 
a judgment as men will regard our proceedings ; 
the other, as the same actions must appear ,to J^he 
eye of an allpure and allseeing God, can they ui^ 
the same language, without being mutually mis- 
understood? 

There can be no doubt which is the standard 
by which we ought to examine ourselves, or out 
neighbours ; but certainly, if we follow this stand* 
ard, and do not specify it, we shall be unintelligible 
to those who regard the matter otherwise, aocl are 
looking only to man. If the preacher speak pf 
human actions, as they must appear to God now, 
and as they will appear to us hereafter, when a 
more perfect manifestation of all things shall have 
been made to us, he will undoubtedly inculcate 
what is true ; but his language will, to those who 
are thinking of mankind and their judgment only, 
appear to be exaggerated, unless he distinctly state 
the principles on which he is delivering his 

r 

opinion. 
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Were any of us to declare, in the language of 
the Homilies, that men are ^^ naturally but a lump 
of sin, and already justly condemned to everlast- 
ing death ;^' were we to describe them " as rotten 
and corrupt trees, as stony ground full of brambles 
and briars, as a brood of adders;'^ such expres- 
sions might probably little benefit ordinary hearers, 
who would at once reject this description as un- 
true ; but if the very same words were used of 
the conduct of a good man, when compared with 
what it ought to be, considering the purity and 
universality of the law of God, there would be no 
incorrectness. Compare St. Peter to Jesus; con- 
sider the grace which had been imparted to him, 
the fdW which he incurred ; would he not himself 
acknowledge, that without grace he was a lump 
of sin ? Examine the weakness of any of our own 
English martyrs; place ourselves in their situ- 
ations, when in some moment of trial they gave 
M^ay ; what would be our own feelings, what 
would have been their expressions with regard to 
themselves ; would those of the Homilies be too 
strong? In an hour of penitence, when we have 
ourselves bewailed our own misuse of grace ; 
when we have humbled ourselves, and felt the 
blessing, that there was a hope in Christ even for 
the rebellious ; would such terms have been of> 
fensive to our minds, because they were too strong 
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against human nature? Man, as viewed with 
reference to man, has many virtues even in the 
-worst of states ; but think of the command, " Be 
ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
IS perfect,^^ and he must be a bold and an ignorant 
creature, who claims to himself any virtue when 
compared with his Maker. 

In all probability, indeed, no one cause has 
been so instrumental in perverting the right view 
of this point, as that of referring our conduct to a 
wrong standard; not merely that of comparing 
our actions with those of our neighbours, but of 
bringing them, in our own minds, before the 
tribunal of man's judgment, and not before 
that of the living God. It is obvious, that if 
we allow ourselves to be satisfied, provided we are 
better than some others, we shall soon debase 
the code of Christianity, to the customs which 
prevail around us ; yet, however strict we may 
be in our own ideas, still if we refer all to human 
beings, as it affects them, or must be regarded 
by our fellow men, we shall never either learn 
humility, or entertain correct ideas of this par- 
ticular doctrine of the depravity of human nature. 
One very essential part of human depravity 
depends on this, that we do regard man's opi- 
nion more than God's ; that in judging of the 
future, or the past, we consider, not what de- 
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cision the Judge of the whole earth will pass, not 
how the Almighty will view this or that a<ition, 
but how man would view it, if they could see 
the whole. 

This IS not at all extraordinary, if we suppose 
a general corruption of the heart of man, an alien- 
ation from God ; but without some such hypo- 
thesis, how can we pretend to account for it ? 
We every one of us readily acknowledge our 
responsibility to God ; we are aware of the im- 
mense difference between time and eternity ; and 
yet we find our own minds refer to the judgment 
of man, rather than to the judgment of God. 
It is they only, who are under the influence of a 
very strong restraint from the habit of religious 
thoughts, who can escape making this wrong 
reference ; and even they will readily concur in 
granting, that the natural and first impression is, 
to think what men will say. This error, alas ! 
multiplies itself; for by referring to nian^s opi- 
nion we blind ourselves, and perceive not the 
depravity of our nature, because, if referred to our 
fellow men, our nature, perhaps, does not appear 
so much depraved. Man was first made in the 
likeness of God ; that is, the wishes of his heart 
coincided with those of his Maker. The trial 
to which he was exposed was the only point on 
. which be could err ; for as yet he' possessed no 
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Ithoii^^g^ df'^tlh ^ 4te fally the t>erf«ti6b rf 
fh^ image of God wa» destroy*! ; ndt only iume 
hb desires and wishes perverted, bat he learnt 
'to consider his actions, not with refenEfnoc to* that 
^perfection which should be bur nlrte,' but with 
reference to his own opinions, with rfefereiide' to 
•fnan. ' ''■" ■"^'■'* 

Of the great mass of the^wortd, who h«ve^ 
ceived a Christian education, how Yew 'ftriS' there 
who look up to God's judgment in theordin&y 
'concerns of life? The act of benev6lence,- in 
order that it may be acceptable in tbe- sight cf 
heaven, must have for its object the wish ' to 
please the Almighty; if it contain not thi^, does 
it not plainly indicate a want of regard to Gorf? 
The cup of cold water, if given according 't6- o*nr 
Saviour's will, must be given because they are 
Christ's ; a false motive, a worldly object; fevbn 
though the most honourable in the sight df meh, 
may be abomination in the sight of God. That 
which alone communicates its value to the action 
IS wanting. It is neither done in the nafne of 
God, nor in order to please Him. If it be not 
done for the express purpose of pleasing men, it 
is done because if seen it would please men ; 
and verily it has its reward. He who gives his 
property for the good of others, seems to merit 
the <;ommendation of men, and the approval of 



Cod r but he whcioses those megna of iibf^i^^y, 
with Vrhicb God has furDisbed- hi [B» to promote 
his own glory by beDcfiuing. his neigbbour^; 
who, being made the. steward of many go<ffi 
things, employs them not to advance the. gloity 
of God, for ivbicb they were committed. . to, .l^is 
care, but to promote his own credit by conferring 
favours on men; .must be very unreaspnabie to 
expect the blessing of God to attend his labours. 
The act may be the same, the motive will be 
•totally different; and yet the whole difference 
consists ID our regarding our wealth as our own, 
or as a talent committed to our care, and f<pr 
which we must give a strict account : for, as |far 
as man is concerned, our property is our own ; 
in tbe eye of God we are his stewards. In point 
of responsibility to Providence, where is the 
-difference between the estate of a layman and 
the preferment of a clergyman ? Both flow from 
the same beneBcent Giver, both are granted for 
the same wise purpose ; but since the nature 
of the tenure creates a different responsibility to 
man, who is there who regards the two in ex- 
actly the same light ? 

This argument might be placed in many other 
forms, without altering the nature of it ; and the 
result in every case would be, that he who views 
4nan with reference to our ideas, will not see 
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much of human depravity. Compare man with 
the laws of God ; view our actions as God must 
view them now, and as we shall view them here- 
after ; and we shall perceive, that we are very fer 
gone from original righteousness : and is not the 
tendency which we all feel to refer ourselves to 
man's judgment, a strong proof of our depravity ? 
a proof of our having the mind alienated from 
God ? Our reason bids us refer to heaven ; reve-f 
lation has no other standard which it will allow us 
to adopt; and yet our own passions and preju* 
dices make every one of us try to establish a fabe 
one. Does not this prove, that though we may 
not all be totally perverted, we must at least have 
a bias in our breasts, at variance with reason and 
revelation ? in other words, that we are in a state 
of moral depravity ? 

It might, perhaps, prove a useful task, to ex* 
amine the extent of the evil which has been 
produced by our setting up man's judgment as 
our standard ; but the question is at present 
satisfied, if it be allowed that every one feels such 
a tendency in his own heart. And it may not be 
unimportant to remember, that the unwillingness 
to acknowledge this doctrine of original sin, of 
which we are ourselves conscious, and which we 
may perceive in others, is in reality the surest 
proof of our depraved state. We refer our coa- 
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duct to man's judgment, because the heart does 
not look up to God as it should do; and by 
referring to so low a standard, we become un- 
willing to allow that our affections and hearts are 
not right with God. 

The characters of Saul, of David, and of Solo- 
mon, appear to exhibit some of the strongest 
instances of the force of man's natural depravity, 
with which revelation has furnished us ; and the 
peculiarities of these three kings will perhaps 
tend to illustrate the positions which have been 
advanced. The common feature which belongs 
to all is, that they were blessed with the grace of 
God. Of Saul it is said, that the Spirit of God 
shall come upon him, and that he should be turned 
into another man*: David is called the man after 
God's own heart: Solomon was endued with 
greater wisdom than any man ever possessed: 
yet each of these forsook their God, through the 
force of their own evil and indulged passions. 
They were all corrupted by power, that is, by 
want of restraint. From the preeminent stations 
to which they were raised, they had nothing to 
curb their natural propensities, except that influ- 
ence on the mind, which the grace of God com* 
municated ; and they all fell. 

* 1 Sam. X. 6. 
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I Salomon, the wisest man who ever Jived^ the 
greatest philosopher, the greatest statesman, be^ 
came the slave of bis own animal passions, and 
was led by the strange women, who were the 
objects of his lust, to commit the grossest and 
most palpable folly into which any created being 
can fall; to worship the creature instead of the 
Creator : so little chance has wisdom, when op* 
posed single-handed to natural corruption* 
< Saul was raised from a lowly family of the tribe 
of Benjamin to be the prince of his people. He 
had seen all the declarations of Samuel literally 
fulfilled. He had raised the standard of Israel at 
the command of God, and had conquered the 
enemies of his nation. The state of the kingdom 
had induced him at that period to establish a 
permanent military power ; and though he knew 
that his whole strength lay in his obedience to 
God, yet he disregarded the commands of the 
prophet. Samuel reproved him for sacrificing be- 
fore bis arrival ; but neither this, nor the miraculous 
victory which Jonathan gained over the Philistines, 
could implant in his breast the primary truth, 
that to obey is better than sacrifice. He was 
^nt against Amaiek ; he gave way to tt)e wishes 
of his troops, and spared of the spoil. When re- 
proved by Samuel, he acknowledged that he was 
in the wrong ; but his last request is, " Yet 
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honour me dow, I pray thee, before the elders of 
my people^ and before Israel; and iuro again 
with me, that I may worsliip the Lord thy 
God/' 

i David, before he was chosen, was designated 

as the man after Grod's own. heart; he was tried 

in the school of adversity^ and trained to his high 

situation by sufferings and difficulties ; yet power 

corrupted him, and he gave way to almost every 

species of vice. Yet with ail this corruption 

inherent < in his character, we find him invariably 

looking up to God. When he advances against 

Goliah, bis words are, ^^ Thou comesf to me with a 

sword, and with a shield, and with a spear ; but I 

come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, 

the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast 

defied/' When afflicted and chastened for his sin, 

he says, " While the child was yet alive, I fasjt^d 

and wept ; for I said. Who can tell whether God 

will be gracious unto me, that the child may 

Jive/' When an offer of three different species 

of punishment was made to David, his answer 

was, ^^ Let us fall now into the hands of the 

Lord, for his mercies are great." In each of 

these cases the point to be observed is, that 

David looks up to God, and regards not man. 

And this is probably the reason in the difference Qf 

the answer which was given to, Saul and to David. 
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Id both cases they were reproved for their sin^ 
They both acknowledged their crimioality; yet 
one was pardoned, and the other cut o£ To the 
uncertain judgment of man, the crime of Davdd 
must appear the greatest ; but he was grieved on 
account of having offended God, while Saul was 
desirous of being honoured before the people. If 
the heinousness of Saul's sin consisted in thisy SB 
it probably did, what shall we think of our own 
fault, if we deny our criminality, because we re»- 
gard the judgment of noen noore than the jiidg^ 
ment of God ? 

Let any individual compare his own tempers 
and life, with those which he finds recommended 
in the New Testament, and he will acknowledge 
the want of perfection which his conduct and 
motives display ; and this acknowledgment will 
have the tendency to drive him to rely on the 
atonement offered by Christ, and to watchfulness 
of life. And it must not be forgotten, that this is 
the scope at which this doctrine aims. It is^ 
indeed, the hinge on which the whole of the 
expiatory sacrifice turns. Why is the offering 
made by our Redeemer necessary for every one of 
us? Why must each son of Adam seek for justifi«- 
Cation not in himself, but in his Saviour ? Because 
we are all of a corrupted race ; because all have 
given way to the evil tendencies within us, and 
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transgressed the laws of our almighty Lawgiver. 
Convinced of this, we shall have recourse to the 
only name whereby we can be saved. Whenever 
the fruit of a belief in this doctrine of original 
sin does not correspond with this humble sur- 
render of ourselves to Christ, we have great reason 
to presume that it has been improperly inculcated. 
The scriptural argument is this. We are of a 
fallen race, and our only means of salvation is 
through Christ ; therefore let us gladly receive the 
proffered boon, and live according to the holy 
conversation of him who hath called us. 

It is very possible for persons to express them- 
selves with great abasement concerning human 
depravity, who have no humility with regard to 
themselves ; who bring forward the general pre- 
valence of evil as an excuse for their own trans- 
gressions, not as a motive of caution. Human 
nature is thus made to bear the load of those sins, 
which each of us has committed ; on her is laid 
all the nKiss of crime, to which indeed she may be 
prone, but which the grace of God would easily 
have enabled us to resist, if we had not rejected 
the proffered aid. St. Paul, in the first chapter 
to the Romans, seems to speak of a state of de- 
pravity, into which the heathen had reduced 
themselves, and from which the reason with 
which God had endued them would have kept 
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tiiero free, if tbey batd Act neglecfed kii aidhiddi- 
tions^ 

If the correcting influence of a higher p6wv 
*be kept out of sights we do but increiise' tb6 de- 
"pravrty of human nature, tn order to iext^Me du^- 
selves. We are indeed ptone to evitj bull6'il^ 
who are called to th^^ knowledge of Chrter^jkM^ 
our Lord, the very hernouane^ of 6Ur;tr*m^MI^ 
^ons considts in this, that ti'e hart^ fottow^ibat 
evil tendency, even: beyond the point dt wbMfaF^W^ 
might have resisted it. We are w,eak ; but tSod^i 
iatrength, vrhich is made perfect' in' weliknlMt 
^woUld have led us to victory, if we had tfU^t^ M 
'God's grace, and not relied on ourselvei^ W(^ 
confess ourselves to be weak, but we do 'not 
adopt those methods of strengthening o«lt^lv^j 
which might have made us more than conqUeiNM 
in the struggle with our ghostly enemy. 

If then the weakness and depravity of ool* 
nature be brought forward to induce us tOMeri 
ourselves, and to pray for spiritual aid ; if it -be 
adduced to prove the goodness of God, who, tiot* 
withstanding our own evil propensities, still invites 
us to mercy and forgiveness; the doctrine will 
be used in perfect conformity with the Scriptures; 
and will prove the strongest argument in favour 
of these points. In this case it will be unnecei^ 
sary to search the catalogue of abusive epitbiia, 



.^n4.tct appljr tbeai iodiiiicriiQioatdy to om nfitui^l 
propensities. The object in such reasoning m to 
.piove us pron^ to sio, and guilty of Iran^ressfon ; 
to make tbe individualfs oivn heart ackDowledge» 
jKOt oiily that mea are siafuU but that be hais 
^inoetL If we legard .tbe pronenesa of binmao 
i^eings to tranagreass it ia thai this confession may 
.IMka us pray for graoi^ that we may escape. 
}. Wbenerer tbe doctrine is carried beyond lbia» 
it defeats its own end. To degrade human nature 
may be the language of- one who wishes to exak 
himself. If we alone deem ourselves deliv^ed 
£K)m that state of depravity, in which ail othem 
IUB immersed, will humility flow from tbe coo^ 
fession of a baseness, of which we do not partake i 
The Pharisee in the parable thanked God that ha 
jwas not MS other men are. . Provided we are coi^ 
vinced that a state of nature is at variance with 
God, the practical part of the question is esta- 
jblished ; we must seek for deliverance from this 
condition, in which we are by nature the children 
of wrath. If we perceive from Scripture and 
from experience that this same depravity remains 
in us, even though we are admitted under grace, 
the practical conclusion is, that we must seek for 
deliverance and assistance from the continued aid 
of the Holy Ghost. Whenever this doctrine ia 
used in the word of Gk)d, it is, I believe, confined 

A a 
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to these objects, as a motive of caution or of 
thankfulness. 

It has been asserted in this discourse, that by 
referrinsr our conduct to man and not to God, we 
become alienated from the dodtrine oF original sin, 
and liable to errors concerning it. To avoid these, 
it will be necessary to pursue the contrary rule in 
the small occurrences of life ; to consider God in 
examining our own daily proceedings ; to see 
how far his will, and bis law, is the guide and 
standard of our conduct ; and if this be practically 
pursued, it will, by God's help, produce humility, 
and a strong conviction of the unsoundness of our 
own hearts : a conviction, which will lead us to 
trust in Christ for redemption, and to ttii Rolf 
Ghost for sanctification ; and, by God's great 
mercy, direct our humble footsteps to the throne 
of pardon and of peace. ^ 



SERMON XVllL 



FINAL PERSEVERANCE. 



Phil. i. 6. 

Being confident of this very things that He which Tiath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until the 
day ofJeetia Christ* 

fiVERY thing connected with our final doom 
18 so tremendously important to the individual 
Christian, that if a heathen were told, that the 
mass of the Christian world lived in great and 
often total apathy as to this momentous question, 
be would probably deny the possibility of its 
being so, or conclude that Christians were not 
sincere in their belief. And this conclusion would 
probably be<:orrect. Yet of this present congre- 
gation, how many of us are there who could say, 
that they are in the habit of seriously considering 
whether God would take them to heaven or to 
hell, supposing that this day were to put an end 
to their earthly career? How many of us are 

A a S 
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there, who have ever gone into this examination ? 
who have ever strictly and impartially enquired 
into their spiritual state, with a view to answer. 
this question ? 

And hence it is, that when men come to die, 
they are generally very little concerned as to what 
is to become of them ; they have never habitually 
entertained the idea ; and when the fever and 
weakness of death approaches, it is next to im« 
possible that they should begin a new train of 
thoughts, or examine a subject now for the fir^t 
time presented to their notice: for myself I n>ay 
say, that many of those, whose death-beds I bavej 
attended, have died in great apathy about their* 
future state. i 

The ordinary mass of the inhabitants of a 
Christian country grow up in the profession of, 
Christianity, because their parents were Chris*, 
tians before them ; because they were admitted^ 
into the Christian covenant; because when 
young they were used to the rites of the Church, 
in the same manner as children generally adopt 
the political creed of their fathers, and join them« 
selves to the party to which their birth ha9 : 
attached them. The blessing of being thus early 
connected with Christianity is one of which we 
do not sufficiently estimate the greatness; because., 
it is one in which we see all our neighbours 
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^ually partaking ; but it would often be a very 
profitable task, even for those who have made 
considerable advances in the Christian life, who 
have been long walking in the path of godliness, 
to consider, how much they owe to this general 
calling to Christianity, which has been imparted 
to us by the mere fact, of our having been born 
in a protestant land. We are apt to forget, how 
great a blessing it is to have been at once enlisted 
in the outward service of our holy faith, and 
brought up in habits of obedience to religion, 
even though we then took little account of it. 
Let us compare in our own minds, when we are 
become aware of the beauty and blessing of vital 
Christianity, let us compare in our own minds 
the state of the heart in a Christian, who has 
learnt Christianity mechanically, if I may say so, 
without having entered into the spirit of it, and of 
the inhabitant of the Chinese empire, who has 
been educated in the darkness of heathenism ; let 
us compare the external advantages which in a 
spiritual point of view we possess ; the state of 
the understanding, the state of the religious 
knowledge of the two persons so situated ; and 
we shall surely exclaim. What is there in me, which 
induced the Lord of heaven to grant all these ad- 
vantages to me, and to deny them to the other ? 
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At least, an examination of this sort must lead 
an Englishman to great thankfulness to God. 

It is obvious, that among the numbers who 

possess these blessings in common, only fi ^art 

make use of them. To every one who cMi read, 

the knowledge of Christianity is in England ab^ 

solute]y open. In most parts of the country, 

places of religious instruction are so' provided fo^ 

all, that, in a national point of view, it Is' ^etf 

man^s own fault if he do not understand its 

principles. And yet how many are there of the 

educated ranks of society, of those who od most 

subjects are well informed, who are quite ignorant 

of Christianity. Let me not be mistaken. By 

the word Christianity, I mean a belief, that Christ 

came to save and to redeem mankind, and that 

there is no other means of salvation but through 

Christ. That the Holy Ghost cleanses and purifies 

the heart, and excites and guides the affections. 

That it is God only who worketh in us both 

to will and to do of his good pleasure. Now 

it is this ; these saving truths^ that many of those 

who have received what are generally esteemed 

good educations, do not know and understand ; 

(I am not speaking of their believing or their not 

believing, but of their comprehending;) many 

do not understand, when they are admitted 



witbin our walls. I tha^k God, I believe that 
very few leave QxioxA without having been* taught 
thi«. 

, .l^h^n we beholdt among the ranks of those 
W^o have the mef^ns of acqpiring Christian know** 
ledgi^,..a laige portion who have never acquired 
it I:, wben w^ con^pare the spiritual advantages 
d^p^ndent on exli^rnai circumstances, which are 
possessed by some among us in an especial 
manner ; we cannot be too thankful to God, who 
in his mercy has loaded us with benefits, of 
which, the source and spring has been in his own 
goodness. Thj? blessing is not the less because 
others partake of it 9s well as ourselves; we are 
apt tp esteem it the less, but this is one proof 
^among many how little opr gratitude keeps pace 
with the goodness of God. And here, perhaps, 
so^le of us might be wanting in the gratitude 
which we owe to the Almighty, did we not 
acknowledge the many instances of his goodness 
exhibited to ourselves in the external circum- 
stances of life ; and ipay not the recapitulation of 
such mercies tend to raise up the same train of 
thankfulness in others? May not many of us 
b)ess God, not only that we were born in 
England, but that our parents led us early, by 
their examples as well as their precepts, in the 
paths of religion? That our public education 
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iMd' 9b tem{lered tviih ^mtte^ a^i9tliacd> iilid 
oofitrol, that A^ neter d^red outwiirdly ta-nagu 
leet God? That the duty of inatniGtii^othen^ 
which haa been impoeed on us by coif ^rofemo&y 
and by the situations which we have held in «ibet 
University, has led us to examine Ghristimiliji 
carefully ? And may we not alsa ptay fov^Bsrdcxi 
6n account of the little use which we'baVe madd 
of these blessings ? -Jj -[ 

But beyond the knowledge of Cbristmnityy 
there is one most important step, I meatiy'll^ 
practical adoption of this religion, as a faKh.Bi^ 
which we are resolved to adventure our eteroai 
welfare. The first point was the professiob of 
Christianity dependent on our birth in a.Obfi^ 
tian land; the second, the knowledge of.Chri&r 
tianity, i. e. a real understanding of the teiins' 
on which salvation is offered to fallen man tiimugb 
our Redeemer; and the last is, such a fixing: 
our affections on this religion, as would render 
us willing to give up every thing, if by any^ 
oieans we may win Christ ; the turning of the 
heart, the wishes, the inclinations, fix>m the affairs 
of this world to the prospects of everlasting bliss^ 
This last step may be far distant irom the other^ 
and an ardent faith be unconnected with Chris^ 
Han knowledge; The temporary effects of fah-' 
naticism often produce on the mind of the iodji^' 



Tidtiaiv who 18 solyecl^d |p its^ikw^, ibr ^ tiioef: 
die same vebement aspirations after.; he iuiQwa 
not what, which the v adopticn of vital > Qhmi 
tianity will produce- in the miad of thejruebe% 
Herer; the > iofluc nee 19 rather exercised OQ tla^ 
ifnagiaatidQ tbaa 00 the reatoo, and iat aome^ 
tiofiea at vartaqoe with* ttie cool dictates of Ifac^ 
IiMer ; but • in • the i^I-instructed Christiau, , it 
is the firm and rational conviction, that there ta- 
no other means of aalvation than that which^ is 
offered us through Christ, and that this nieans is 
proposed for our acceptance through the exceecti 
log mercy of heaven. When the mind has aiw 
rived at this point in its views of the blessil^ 
of Christianity, it is naturally inclined to examidd 
the stability and certainty of such advantages^ 
and to enquire whether they are liable to the 
changes and chances to which all earthly con«« 
cerns are exposed, ■ -'^ 

' The words of my text have been selected with^ 
reference to this point, on which much difierence 
of opinion has prevailed in the Christian worlds 
and concerning which the Articles of our Church* 
have expressed her decision founded on ScripturCi 
and marked with the same Christian caution^ 
which belongs in a very great degree to all the 
documents which were put forth by our early 
Reformers; I mean, the doctrine of final pensever- 
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ance. The question at i^ue is, ivhetb^r. c^ msnis 
who has once been in a state of gracei< cai^ fall 
finally from this blessed preemiaence. It ia tb^ 
question which Oliver Cromwell is swil ip bis 
last hours to have asked Owen; and wbei\ .iii? 
Bwered that such a falling away wa3>npt pop^i^le, 
to have exclaimed, Then am J safe< , The Arti(4^ 
of our Church '^ express themselves in tb^iqllpw-' 
ing manner: " After we have received th^ Holy 
Ghost, we may depart from grace given, and foil 
into sin, and, by the grace of Gods we may arise 
again, and amend our lives/^ At the confidence 
at Hampton Court it was proposed by ReynoldSi 
that these words might be explained by the in- 
iiertion of *' yet not totally or finally/' as if the 
question were left undecided by the Article. ^ , 
The decrees of the Synod of Dort never deff^ 
the possibility of the regenerate falling into pii)p 
of negligence, or even into gross transgressions ; 
they only add, that they fall for a time; but I 
believe that in this point, as well as several others 
wherein the Synod differs from the Church of 
England, the divines who were there assembled 
took upon them to define beyond what the word 
of God has declared. The Bible, as far as I un- 
derstand it, has left this and all other questions of 

^ Art. xvi. 
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the same description undecided, has given us the 
means of ascertaining the point as far as it is 
practically useful, but hidden the secrets of fu^ 
to^ity from our view, and told us, " Strive ye to 
enter in at the strait gate.^^ 

Can then the Christian feel no sure and certain 
confidence bonc^ning his final doom ? Must b^ 
ever dwell in fearful doubting as to this niost im* 
portent point ^ Is he to pass his life in aspirations 
after heaven and its joys, without any settled pei^ 
suasion that he may himself hereafter be made 
an inmate of that blessed abode ? If so, surely 
the thoughtless, the careless, the triflers of this 
world, n^ust at least surpass their Christian brethren 
in the enjoyment of this state of trial. Unless 
hope cheer our way, the pilgrimage must be 
dreary and desolate ; and how shall the mass of 
believers hope, unless something like certainty* 

^ Some obscurity may arise in this part of the argnmenl^ 
from the indefinite meaning of the word certainty. The Uth, 
is, perhaps, sometimes confined to questions which admit imt 
demonstration, in which case it eould hardly be a|^ied fo 
any future event; yet we might say correctly, that a ChristiiMi 
may be certain that Oed will 'order all things for the befft; 
this is the certainty of faith : that St. Paul was certain that 
Qod would accept him ; this would be the certainty of hope* 
Nothing hoped for can be certain, in the sense in which die 
word was used in the first sentence ; and yet, as far as the 
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be attainable by those, who have long continued 
m the ihith of Christ, and whose fbotsfeps have 
trodden the narrow path. 

There are so many texts in which the apostles 
speak with confidence concerning themselves or 
pther believers, that I shall only select a few. 
The triuniphant expressions of St. Patil fifnMsh 
one instance^* ^' I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I bsnre 
fpught a good fight, I have finished my coiinie, 
I have kept the faith : henceforth there is kid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also thatloVe 
his appearing.'^ St. Peter says, in his general 
Epistle to all Christians^, '^ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which ac^ 
cording to his abundant mercy hath begotten 
U8 again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. To an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept 
by the power of God through faith unto salvatioo, 

conviction on the human mind is concerned, we might more 
easily believe any physical impossibility , than suppose that 
God will not order all things for the best, or will reject St« 
Paul. 

' 2 Tim. iv. 6—8. <> 1 Pet. i. 3—5. 
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ready to be revealed in the last time/' St. Johiii 
says^, ^' Herein is our love made perfect^ that we 
may have boldness in the day of judgment: 'beU 
cause 88 be is, so are we in this world. Thiere 
is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth oof 
fear.'' 

What I would observe is, that the dpostte^ 
speak with extreme confidence concemirtg the- 
final state of Christians; they do not expresif 
themselves as labouring under any doubts, but at* 
the same time they say nothing of the impossiJ 
bility of falling away from grace finally. And* 
when St. Paul says, " lest that by any means;- 
when I have preached unto others, I myself should^ 
be a casta way,'' I do not conceive that he hacf*^ 
any idea that he should fall from that blessed state^ 
in which he was; but I do not understand \W 
what sense he could use these words, unless it 
were possible that he might fall away. That is, P' 
suppose it possible that they might arrive at la^ 
degree of confidence, which should be quite 8ull<' 
ficient to inspire them with extreme hope; witfir*- 
that which in the affairs of this world might b^ 
deemed certainty, nay with a certainty greater 
than can belong to any of the things of this 
world ; yet that there might be nothing which we.^ 

« 1 John iv. 17. 
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should properly call an itupossibility of tbeir fall* 
iDg again. My text, however, answers the ques* 
tion, perhaps, in the most humble and satis- 
fectory manner ; " Being, confident of this very 
thing, that he which hath begun a good woi'k 
in you, will perform it until the day of Jebus 
Christ." 

Nothing contributes to success in any under** 
taking so much as a confident hope of it; so thait 
the practical question of this doctrine is wry /mucU 
as to the confidence entertained by the individual^ 
a point in which the temper of mind of the indi-i 
vidual is full as much concerned, as the certaioty 
or uncertainty of the event itself. We see that the 
apostles do speak with extreme confidence; but 
we may observe in many of those, who noifr 
express their confidence most stron^y, such 
tempers, as induce us to doubt, not perhaps of 
their sincerity, but of the soundness of the found-^ 
ation on which their belief rests. Their house 
appears to us to be built on the sand. Are we 
to conclude then, that the Christian ought not to' 
entertain such confidence? Are we to imagine^ 
that the doubtful indifference in which most men 
live and die, because it partakes not of the error 
of presumption, is therefore the proper state f(Mr a 
Christian ? God forbid that we should think so. 
God forbid that we should so far betray our igno- 
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ranee of the comforts of religion, as to rest in any 
reliance short of a firm hope and expectation, that 
we ourselves shall be made partakers of those joys, 
which are at the right hand of the Almighty 
Majesty on high. 

Every sincere believer who entertains this hope 
may not have arrived at it through precisely the 
same stages, but the ordinary tenor of our con- 
fidence will be this. The Christian, conscious of 
bis own weakness by continued experience ; coiv* 
scious not only that he cannot save himself, but 
that his continuance in the way of righteousness, 
even for a day, depends on the aid of the Holy 
Ghost ; has fled to the covenant of grace with 
sincere trust and joy : he acknowledges the hand 
which has again and again helped him ; he ac- 
knowledges how, in ten thousand different ways, 
the providence of heaven has aided him in the 
Christian path ; sometimes by promoting his 
wishes, sometimes by resisting his desires ; and 
with this conviction of the superintending help of 
God, he trusts that he that bath begun a good 
work in him, will perfect it, even unto the end. 
This is his confidence, that as his present progress^ 
has depended more, much more, on God's aid, 
than on any exertions of his own, that the same 
power which has carried him so far, will neither 
suffer him to fall away, nor be overcome by the 



^empts^tjons with which; we are splioitefl ;. pr %^ 
if, be is. oyercoAie^/it will jgisf^ hiip up agaiptrW^ 
xienew a right; :i^pirif !vithip biro. B^\nf^,,^ff/^ifi 
tl^at he h^s xeceived ^elp JyrQp^hoMQj,i^p^fl^cfi^ 
Bot that the same supply wiU,b^,^grwte(|;»,^^^9 
fiewly arising difficulties an^. tei^pta^c^i /(l^ 
require a fresh por^ipn ofgr^ce, ,, . ,,; ,, ,r,o, /ii/i 
Such a confidence, so Jihcedry^^fy^M,f^l^ 
persons appear to , partake of presuiqpj;iqp ijfyffi 
this may be because they are igaoj:aiit (ffj^l^^ 
tj[anity, or. have never heartily closed ,^it)ij,ij|f 
offers. There is a confidence founded qp.f^^ 
|icism> which has become enamoured of tbe^jl)^{>^ 
ficent offer of everlasting rewards, while 4t.^V|^j[^ 
looks the real nature of the basis on whJC^ SMcj:^ 
rewards are placed. There is a confidence ^fisfng 
from passion rather than reason, which 19 crfiip^ 
indeed matured into Christian confidepcet btf^ 
which is often blighted and cut ofif by igxiqr^nce» 
There is a confidence which gladly receive |be 
Sacred saying as worthy of all acceptation» ihaf;| 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sio^ 
oers; but which, in its eagerness to partake of 
this salvation, forgets that he came also to purify 
unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good, 
works ; but the besetting sin of this species of 
confidence is a want of humility. What can be 
more humbling, than our being obliged to confmi. 
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enf^ own inability to willor to do. Without the 
preventing grace of God ? What 6an be more 
httmbling, than to acknowledge that our pfestent 
tKlvancement in Christianity depends more on the 
external circumstances rn which we ate placed by 
^ht)vidence, thart oh an/ exertions of our own, or 
any conviction impressed upofi our own minds ? 
The natural exclanfiation of a soul under the influx 
tace of such thoughts is, ^^ Lord, what is mans 
that thou ih*t mindful of him ; or the son of ndan, 
that tlious o regardest him ?'^ Lord, what am I^ 
that thou deignest to shower such varied and 
abundant blessings on me ; that thou hast granted 
roe so many favours, and^called me to that salva**' 
tioD, which is in Christ Jesus ? 
' The confident expectation of future support 
rests on the remembrance, that though we havd 
resisted the grace of God, his mercy has overcome 
our resistance; that though we have rebelled, the 
Almighty has been so far from casting us off, that 
he has adapted external circumstances to our' 
spiritual wants, and brought us back to the fold 
from which we had strayed ; has watched and' 
provided for our safety, not by miraculous inter-' 
ference, but by the every day events of ordinary' 
life, which to the eye of those who look not up tO 
God, seem the eflfects of accident. Humility is, 
perhaps, the surest test of sincere Christianity; but 

Bb 
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humility is far from being inconsistent with at 
strong and firmly placed confidence, that God wiH 
not cast us off. 

The ill effects of fanaticism, as connected ivith 
this doctrine, seem chiefly to arise from a want of 
knowledge of Christianity. They who fall into 
them have not studied the whole of the Christiaa 
covenant ; and it is very probable, that confidence 
built od uncertain grounds -may fall au^ay in time 
of temptation, or ratlier be hurried into excesses 
which are totally at variance with Cbristianityi 
On the other hand, they who have arrived at 
Christianity, and the knowledge of its truths^ 
without having embraced it warmly and peaotit 
cally, inasmuch as they feel no strong confidence 
themselves, are apt to view all confidence with 
suspicion. Their own obedience has been, per^ 
haps, in a great measure formal, proceeding from 
their reason rather than their affections ; and the 
consequence is, that they are not fuUy aware of 
the imperfection of their own obedience. They 
have not, perhaps, felt their own need ; they have 
not acknowledged the assistance from heaven which 
they have received ; and do not therefore place 
their confidence on the same basis. 

Till we come to obey from love and gratitude, 
till we thus practically learn the meaning of our 
Saviour^s injunction, ^^ if ye love me, keep tny- 
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commandments,^^ .we shall never heartily acknow^ 
ledge the imperfection of our own obedience, shall 
never comprehend how much our strength lies in 
assistance from above; and therefore can never 
trust, that this aid will not be denied us. Unless 
therefore we possess the knowledge of Christianity 
founded on the study of it ; (for ordinarily speak* 
ing there is no other means of acquiring a definite 
knowledge of our holy faith ;) unless we have 
entertained such a love and gratitude to God for 
the blessing of salvation, as will render us ardent 
in our wishes to comply with all the comnaand- 
ments of God ; we can hardly be said to have the 
good work begun in us. But if this be the case, 
if the individual have been brought to a lively con« 
viction of the value of Christianity, a firm love of 
it, and a zealous endeavour to live according to 
its laws, there seems no reason why he may not 
be confident, ^' that he which hath begun a good 
work in him, will perform it unto the day of Jesus 
Christ.^^ There seems no reason why we may 
not say, that it is impossible that such an one 
should fall away ; in the same sense of the word 
impossible in which St. Paul says, on a totally 
different subject^ '^ It is impossible for those who 
were once enlightened, and have tasted of the 

' Heb. vi. 4. 
B b3 
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heavenly gift, and were made parlakecs of the 
Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good work of 
God, and the powers of the workl to come;, if they 
shall fall away, to renew them agaia untq ,r^pep)^ 
ance ;^^ that is, humanly speaking^^ it is It^j^f^ 
sible. If such an one wilfully r^ist the grac^of 
God, the Lord will not always strivi^ ags^iofft 
human perverseness ; but it is scarcely |>Qss|t>)9 
that one who has once tasted the comforts. , ig^ 
feligion, and known the groundwork of a Chi;is^ 
tian^s confidence, should be so dead to a jseos^ 
of his own eternal welfare, as to continue to f^^% 
those warnings, with which the Spirit of Gs^ 
v^ill check him, even if he fell for a time. ,. ^, 
The process of reasoning here. adopted se^^ 
to correspond with that of which St» , Pfm| 
makes use in the fifth chapter to the Ronrnns^^ 
** But we glory in tribulations also : knoufing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and patiepce^ 
experience ; and experience, hope ; and . hop? 
maketh not ashamed ; because the love of God 
rs shed abroad in our hearts by the Hdy Gb^QSty 
which is given unto us/^ He not only rejoiced 
in the knowledge and faith in Christianity, but 
in those difficulties also wherewith the Christian 
path was beset ; because those very difficulties^ 

» Ver. 3^ 
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by demonstrating the stability of his own trp^tt 
and the goodness of ' God, excited hope, and 
produced confidence. And it should not lie 
forgotten, that reasonable confidence can 8pi:iiRig 
from nothing but practical experience. To th€h- 
orize about Christianity, can . never give it . U9» 
When we feelourselves restrained, even again^it 
our natural wishes; or, if guilty, reproved itpjr 
our consciences, and comforted by a faith in 
Christ ; when we see others supported ^veq 
Against hope, and combating and overjcoming 
despair; we perceive clearly that we are not 
trusting in a broken reed : that there is .a. fouqidr 
ation on which we stand, which cannot k^ 
shaken : that heaven and earth shall pass away,, 
but that the word of the Lord shall not , pasi| 
away. When, by trying to obey, we find.tb^ 
difficulty of obeying, and our own inability to 
obey; when this weakness is nevertheless mad§ 
adequate to the task, by some power which isi 
invisibly and imperceptibly imparted ; the ooo^ 
fidence of the Christian grows with, the difficuK 
ties which the grace of God has enabled him to 
surmount. ,i 

All this, however, is out of the question, u&* 
less he be following practically the commands 
of religion ; but if happily be has embarked in 
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this course, his every day experience will assure 
him, that he is weaker, much weaker, than he 

• 

thought; that his hopes depend on GodV aid^ 
and that these hopes are founded on that which 
will not fail him. The reason why St. Paful 
speaks with much more confidence, tbaii any 
bumble Christian of the present day can speak, 
is, that from the nature of the senrice in wbicb 
be was engaged, he experienced more of tins 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Nothing makes 
us so certain on any point as the necessity of 
coming to a decided conclusion on that poraf, 
particularly if that conclusion call upon us to 
give up something in consequence, and for the 
sake, of our conviction. He who has wittiBgly 
surrendered his worldly goods in defence of hie 
country, must feel a degree of certain^ that be 
kwes bis country, far beyond that wbicb any 
one can experience who has never been caHed 
on to make such a sacrifice: and probably bis 
love for his country will be augmented, by the 
mere fact of bis having chosen its cause in pr&> 
ference to his own private intere^. How mudi 
more forcibly does this apply, when the words 
ef Christ are considered ? ^' And erery one that 
bath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
fether, or nK)ther, or wife, or x^hildren, or lands. 
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for my oame^s sake, sliall receive an hundred 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting iife^/^ 

The external circumstances of the apostles 
called on them to give up every thing in choosing 
Christ. It was to them no strong metaphor, 
but the simple truth, that in following their new 
Lord, they were obliged to bate father, mother^ 
and brethren ; they were compelled to surrender 
bouses and possessions, yea, and their own lives 
also, in becoming the disciples of Jesus. The 
conviction, therefore, on their minds was totally 
different from the hope on which we can rest« 
It was derived from the visible manifestation of 
miraculous interference ; and in their choosing 
or rejecting their religion, they were brought to 
a point which nothing but such a state of trial 
and persecution can create. 

Persecution has almost always produced an exf 
tension of the opinions which it has attacked, and 
for this reason ; it makes men act on the conviction 
of their own minds ; and this conviction, wbetbpr 
true or false, is strengthened by being acted on ; 
while the sincerity of those wbosuffer for conscience 
sake, makes the rest of the world suppose, that at 
least they must have some groundwork for their 

^ Matt. xix. 29. 
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iiBr9ine9a« ' Xtk^ apostles th^ ami ^riy Chdf^nti^ 
being called on to make this doci^ioO) and hdvibi^ 
niad^.Ui baying aet^4iaily in wmjpihwi^ wilb it, 
pot quoly. gave up the wi^rkl once, /hyib, .^vety (kgr 
of . their It ve$> The grace, ^wbic^b, wa$ impactfd (tq 
theuii on particular ocqasiqnsy^iQ/an<e|(tr^Qrd^ftr^ 
filegree, convinced tbem of.th^ jfnfl^ia|(ili in^m* 
i^ntendence of God ; but tlie ^jd of the HQijf.&^oH 
DU which they daily depepdad, an^by \vi>icli Ijbcgil 
weie constantly supported, habituated tbeni^io actt 
i^ways under the iaipreseion of God's pr^idwoew 
And therefor^ the maoQer in which St. Faul ^peaka 
w the eighth chapter to the ELomans ', ia d'itS^^nt 
fvQm that in which the most assured Chriatiftri: 
wpuld aow express himself. ^^ Who shall /Sf^panite 
us from the love of Christ? shall tribulatipD,. or. 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakediiesat 
or peril, or sword ? As it is written, For thy 3akQ 
we are killed all the day long ; we are accpui^teci 
a^ sbeep for the slaughter : nay, in all these thit^^ 
we. are more than conquerors, through him thut 
loved us ; for I am persuaded, that neither deaths 
npr life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers,, 
npr ibings present, nor things to come, nor height» 
npr depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 

« Ver. 36. 
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to' sepamte us from the love of i God, wbicb h H^ 
Christ Jesus our Lord. ^' - 

Our case is totally difierent in this respect^ 
we are hardly ever externally brought to the 
point of giving up anything for the sake of Christ: 
Many of those who nre firm believers, and whb 
vrooki be ready to adventure their all in the cause 
of ChrtstianitV) if outward circumstances should 
iQakesuch a step necessary, have tittle thought 6( 
the daily surrenders which the Christian is called 
on to make secretly to God's law. They may 
have a firm dear understanding of the principle 
of our holy faith, and a conviction that they should 
act wisely in giving up every thing for Christ t^ 
and they would perhaps be ready to become 
martyrs, if persecution should compel us either t6 
abjure Christianity, or to sufier; but they have' 
not as yet thus acted practically on their religion/ 
They have never, perhaps, tried to obey from lovej' 
from gratitude arising from the knowledge thafc^ 
Christ hath redeemed us; and if so, they ar^' 
neither aware of their own deficiencies, nor of thei 
grace which God will supply ; and how can they 
expect to attain to a confidence, of which this it 
the basis and foundation ? They have never yet 
given up any thing for the sake of Christ. They 
have never yet put themselves under any regular 
method of self-restraint, have never tried, with 
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St. Pauly to keep under the body, and to bring it 
into subjection ; have never systematically acted 
on those principles which their reason approves; 
and how can they feel sure of the truth of their 
principles ? 

The operations of God^s grace on our hearts 
are ordinarily secret, and it is only by a careful 
examination of ourselves, and the progress of re» 
ligion within us, that any one can feel a^ured .<bat' 
God's grace has acted on his heart. To take a 
single instance. We have been made partakers of 
the advantage of being born in a Christiaa andr 
protestant land, and of having received a Cbrjdtiaiij 
education. It is the greatest blessing for w]^i<^ 
any one of us can have to thank God ; it is iba. 
gift of his pure mercy. It has contributed Jiaov^. 
as far as we can see, to our being such as we aret- 
than any one other operation of the Holy Ghosts 
And yet how few of irs there are who have evec 
returned thanks to God for this inestimable boon?. 
If his blessings pass unheeded by ; if we neglect 
to watch all the instances in which God has 
influenced us by outward events, over which we 
had no control ; if we overlook the operations of 
his goodness ; how can we have any settled trust? 
bow can we be confident, that he will perfect the 
good work, when we are not perhaps sore that he 
has even begun it ? If we have never surrendered 
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any thing for the cause of Christ ; if we have 
never aclxtl under the influence of the Hoij 
Ghost ; how can we hope, that we shall feel any 
well built conBdence with regard to our final sal* 
vatfon ? 

If is for this reason that Christianity, though it 
makes to her converts the promise of the worid 
which now is, a9 well as that which is to <5ome ; 
ibongh it bids us look ^ward to an inward peace 
and comfort, which this world can neither give 
nor take away ; foretells that we shall be hated 
for following Christ. Some persons have limited 
these expressions to the times of the apostles, and 
supposed that they only applied to those ages, 
ivhen the open antipathy of the heathen world 
rendered it literally and obviously true : but it is 
the same now. If any one follow Christ sincerely, 
he will find himself disliked and despised for so 
doing by many persons who call themselves Chris- 
tians : if he cannot be openly persecuted, he will 
feel himself opposed and thwarted ; for the way 
of the world is now as much against Christianity 
as ever. But if he quietly proceed in the narrow 
path, he will experience ten thousand comforts, 
and by degrees obtain a confidence in God, a 
strong and cheering hope in God's mercy, which 
nothing will be able to shake but the withdrawing 
of God's grace; and he has good grounds for 
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trusting, that be who has already so freely granted^ 
will not withdraw it ; or if we do transgress, that 
God will raise up those that fall. The promise 
of our Saviour is, ^' in the world ye shall have 
tribulation ;^but jbe optg^Qdychepr,;^have over«> 
conoe the world/* If we follow Christ, we shall 
in the world have outwgrd annoyances and vex-! 
ations ; but the victory tl^at^QYercometh the world 
is even our faith ; a thorough conviction, that 
M he that hath begun a good work in us, will 
perform it unto th^ day of jj^stus^ Christ/* 
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iTiM. ii. 9, 4. 

For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God ow 
Saviour; who will have cUl men to be savedy and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth. 

On examining this together with many other 
texts of Scripture, in which the universal benevo^ 
lence of God is described in unlimited terms, 
nothing seems more extraordinary, than that it 
should have been the desire of any one, to set 
bounds to these general expressions of kindness, 
by asserting that it was the will of God that 
Christ should die for his elect only. To subject 
particular texts of Scripture to the test of meta-> 
physical reasoning ; to draw conclusions from the 
abstract nature of things, and portions of Scripture 
purposely selected ; is a method of proceeding 
which may display talent, and prove the skill of 
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the reasoner, but can never lead to truth. In this 
case, for instance, every one will allow that all 
men will not be saved ; and hence it may be 
argued, that as the purpose of God cannot be 
resisted, it is not the will of God that all men 
should be saved. 

Man, in his pride, condescends not to confess 
bis ignorance : he brings the powers of his Maker 
down to the level of himself, and because the 
Almighty deigns to deal with us according to the 
faculties and knowledge which he has assigned to 
us, we in our turn are apt to lower our notions of 
the high and niighty One, who inbabiteth eternity, 
to the standl^rd of ourselves. To understand why 
an all-pure, an alUpowerful, God should admit of 
evil among the works of his own hands^ is pno-i 
bably beyond the force of human reason. Ex* 
perience informs us^of the existence of evil ; reason 
tells us, that whatever is must be permitted by 
God ; and revelation has taught us the steps by 
which evil began, by which sin and death came 
into the world. If we study the Bible, we shall 
perceive many particulars, in which the scheme of 
the universe would be disc^ered, were not this 
mixture of good and evil allowed ; we perceive 
many advantages flowing from it; the whole 
tenor of a state of probation depending on it; we 
observe its beauty, and confess the wisdom of 
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Cod ; and yet no man caa say in the abstract^ 
why God allows of evil. He cannot, it might be 
said, allow of that which he dislikes, for he is 
omnipotent. When he might create th^t per-- 
faction, which it is the object of all his dispens- 
ations to promote, why does he not create it at 
once? 

The absurdity of such questions consists, la 
our reasoning on subjects which do not admit of 
human discussion. Tliere is but one way in 
which man can know his Maker's will, i. e. by a 
revelation of that will. The word of God de- 
clares in many passages the readiness of God to 
forgive, the free offer of reconciliati<yi. made to 
all ; we see among ourselves that thousands reject 
his goodness ; we see among heathen nations tens 
of thousands, to whom the o&v of forgiveness 
seems never to have been made; who live and 
die without ever hearing of their Redeemer's love; 
can we account for this? Doubtless we shall 
never be able to do so, till we see and know eveo 
as we are seen and known. 

If we were forced to make some answer, we 
might perhaps say, that God willeth such and 
such things to be done by some definite means; 
but that inasmuch as he has made the beings to 
whom he has committed this trust responsible 
agents, he willeth not that the end should be 
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agaiMt the will of tbe tigeni, but iff 
conformity with it. If therefore the agMt reftistf 
to obey the wiU of God; Ood, ha?iii(; given -hfoi' 
the power to refuse, willeth not the ageiit to M 
compelled by necessity, and so tbe wilt Of God i^ 
aocomplished even where the creatUre^ve^MM ti^ 
obey that will. Were therenot some such ^vMk^ 
of refusal, a will of God comdteracted by'tMn$' 
why should we pray, *' Thy will be doiie w^drttrV 
as it is in heaven ?'' Yet, after all^ nev^atfob 
alone can guide us in this mazy 'pbth ; 'and'th^ 
words of my text declare^ that it is the will of 
God that all men should be saved. " -i 

The judicious silence of our Articles on ihis 
point is here conspicuous. The word of- God 
declares, that he willeth all men to be sa^;'«¥« 
know from the same source, that ^11 men will i^ot 
be saved ; but further than this, neither th6 Scrf^ 
tures nor our Articles say any thing. The- de^ 
crees of the Synod of Dort say*, that God willeth 
the saving efficacy of Christ^s death to be lip^iM^ 
to the elect only. The Lambeth Articles decla^% 
that there is a certain limited number of those 
i^ho shall be saved. It shall not be the object of 
my present discourse to say any thing Of the truth 
or falsehood of these propositions. If they ttlean 
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wy tbipg. iQore Ibto ta..|Mart ^tlMt^jii^ iwtiiipfriQkHJk 
wiJI £n«Uj|['be aoQampliaht^, both, in tbocie wbfl^ 
9W< saved aad< io < (tiiQ9«>wt|Q penaln; l^ beltev^^ithiid 
tb^y.go b6ypndi \fjb9Jt j(ikKl .has, jjitended to reva4 
tp MA« t If tbi9 lw:ti»€iriiQle fijbj^t, of/^iur«^ever|N 
eoe.wUasseqfejtO: th^Di ;vaD€)« a^«aU evteotgaf/lfoiMi; 
^t.l^lPI .difiGHf»ioq> .would 4>e Tery iui)Mra^t|M;^)(^ 
andAiiiedi%iBg.^ .^t, l.cAOPptvpasa.over in /sUc^oi!^ 
tfa^.{:eqi|iar:tioC ipnd.wbicb cays^s the >produc(i(W 
qC 9Uoh proppsitioBs, aifd the effect which tfa^, 
wt likely tO;hav^ ou. the hearts of those who JIqvh 
to dwell on them; for tbia is a v^ry practical 
question. • . > - . *' ;* ^ o 

.; One. species of . selfishness consists in wishing 
lo prevent others from obtaining that which w^ 
ourselves prize. . It is at once the ndost comroo^ 
of human vices, and one perhaps most opposed, tqr 
a Clhristian temper of mind: few persons are per^i 
baps aware how universally prevalent it is. If 
any one will carefully examine the value which U> 
attached to one half the goods of this life, be;.wil^ 
find that it proceeds from the circumstance .tha|^ 
others possess them not» rather than from an^, 
particular use which we expect to derive ftoiB). 
them. Many of the goods of fortune, most ol^ 
the distinctions which rank can give, and all the 
preeminence which fashion can bestow, owe their 
whole value to the fiict, that others have them not. 

c c 
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How many are there who seek to be distinguiBhedt 
mereJy for the &ake of attracting the envy of otb^s; 
They care not for the tri Be which they foUow^ 
hut, beoause others naay outstrip them in the race 
of attai&iDg;it) they exert every energy in order, to 
gainjt. A conviction of the trirth of tbist asser^ 
tion could only be obtafined byan examinatiottiof 
a numerous class of particular instances,; land iftlii^ 
this we cannot now pretend to enter;; but if aoy 
one will do it for bimself, be will "find; that aimost 
every blessing of this woifld: would lode half its 
attraction, if it were open to all. .^^r 

It is obvious, that the noblest temf^em wc>uKl 
be most free from the influence of this fj^eling* 
There, is a greatness in being able lo^firiew^l^itb 
satisfaction the legitimate success;. of .a. lival^ 
which is as rare a^iit is glorious ; but these 
must also be a v^ry great e^Itatioo in.^tbe milid 
of him, who can wish all others to partake Jil 
the same privileges which he himself eojoye^ 
The joys of heaven are of such a nature; « th^t 
though by the will of Grod they be open to ajlb 
yet all will not attain them. Redeisptioay the 
common blessing of the whole. human race» is 
Aevartheless rendered ineffectual by the sioAd 
obstinacy of the rebellious ; and without holinei^ 
no man shall see the Lord. But of two iindiH 
viduals, • who both wish to declare the tcuthft 
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of GhristiaDttyy one shall dwell on the universE^ 
offer made to us, shall preach Christ the perfect 
sati^ction for all the sins of the whole world, 
and in«st on the hardness of our hearts in reject- 
ing it: the other shali press the truths that few 
are chosen. One shall bless God for having 
called him to the knowledge of Christ Jesus, 
&om which none of us are shut out, but by 
eur own impenitence : the other shall dwell with 
secret satisfaction on the position, that while die 
mass of the world is left in darkness and hasten- 
ing on to perdition, he, and the small flock of the 
Redeemer^ are tracing the ru^ed path of ever- 
lasting life. 

Our object is not to discuss the correctness 
or incorrectness of the view taken by each, but 
to discover the temper which such a view is 
likely to produce. And if what has been before 
laid down with regard to selfishness contain any 
portion of truth, there can be, I presume, no 
hesitation in concluding, that he who blesses God 
ibr the universality of redemption, is more likely 
to exalt his mind by so doing, and to produce 
within his own breast something of the divine 
temper of Him, who willeth all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth; 
of Him, who lamented over the obstinacy of those 
beings, to whom he offered salvation, and wiiose. 

cc 2 
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own maKce and indifference curtailed the large- 
ness of tbeir SaTiour's beneficent purpose^ There 
is a temper which would value heaven the less^ 
if all men were to gdin it ; but would any one 
attribute such a disposition to the angels of 
God? 

If an individual were considering the vavioue 
advantages of which he was possessed, be' wduld 
probably select those which were the oiost rare^ ; 
be would be more likely td remember that he 
was rich, than that he enjoyed good health ; that 
be was leapned^ rather than that he was placed 
above the drudgery of bodily labour and alarvery; 
And yet, if viewed in the abstract, health is a 
more valuable possession than riches, and free- 
dom from servitude a much greater blessing than 
learning: that is, the natural tendency of ocip 
minds is to view with more complacency the 
singularity and rareness of the boon, than lo 
estimate it according to its real worth. But if wd 
were to hear two men taking the different sides 
in this question, concerning the relative worth of 
earthly blessings, we should deem him the wisest, 
who preferred the advantage which was most 
useful, though the most common. We should 
say, that the wiser and the better man would 
judge according to the nature of things, and not 
according to the false opinions of mankind ; that 
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be would esteem the blessing which, was most 
coihikion, and be pleased because he perceived 
that it.was commop. Viewed then as a prac* 
tieal question with reference to our own heartSi 
it is not a matter of indi^erence whether w^ 
esteem the offer of salvation through our Re* 
deemer to be universal or no. 

There is another .point, . od which, in this 
Article of Reden^ption, the Synod of JDort seems 
unnecessarily to define ; and I bring it forwardi 
not because it is incorrect, but from the per* 
suasion that the Church of £ngland has acted 
much more wisely in omitting the point; aod 
that the way in which holy Scripture treats it 
is much more practically important, than the 
manner in which it is tbei% stated. The decrees 
of the Synod assert, that the justice of God 
could not be satisfied without the punishment 
of sia; and that therefore God sent bis only- 
begotten Son to become the propitiation for our 
•ins^. Now though this proposition be in itself 
true, I know not how we can prove it to be so, 
Jhere nuiy be no impropriety in stating it, but 
why must a man be deemed heterodox for not 
believing it? Our Article asserts, that Christ 
suflfered to reconcile us to the , Father, and to 

* Chap. ii. Art. i. {i. 
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faffer a sacrifice for sin ; and that we are justified 
ihereby : i. e. it asserts the same as the btfaer, 
as far as we are concerned ; it only leavA out 
the statement, that God could not be satisfied 
without the punishment of sin. God, to siheW 
his hatred of sin, punished our sin in his Soti ; 
to shew his love to sinners, he gave his t)my- 
begotten Son to die for them. 

The object of revelation is to prepare man for 
that state for which God created Us. Degraded 
as we are by the fall, we are incapable of the 
blessedness of heaven. How could a soul, defiled, 
and enamoured of its defilements, delight iii the 
presence of God ? The proposition, that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord, is true eveti 
beyond the obvious import of the words. With- 
out holiness, no man would desire to see the 
Lord ; no man will wish to be made partaker 
of the joys of heaven, such as they are described 
in the Bible, who is devoted to this world and its 
concerns. Ask not the gay voluptuary, wba 
seeks no heaven beyond the paradise of Mahomet: 
ask not the ambitious or the worldly-minded; 
their heart is riveted below, for their treasure is 
on earth: but ask the sober Christian, ask your- 
selves, whether the singing everlasting praises. to 
the Lamb, whether being admitted into the pre- 
sence of God, be joys which we should naturally 
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«eek for; ivhether the earnest Jongiog for such 
a st^te does not imply a very changed and exalted 
condition of mind : and then let us see whether 
redemption^ as it is placed before us, be not pecu- 
liarly caJcuJated to raise up these feelings in the 
breast. 

The two objects to which religion tends are, tq 
purify our hearts, and to excite in us a love to 
Ood., .. 

To shew his hatred to sin, God punished our 
sin in the person of his Son. Whether God 
might freely have pardoned man without a vicari-* 
ous sacrifice, may be a curious question* Whe- 
ther, the mercy and justice of God might hav^ 
been reconciled by any other dispensation, is be« 
yond the wisdom of man to decide. Perhaps it 
is of little consequence for us to decide it. Yet 
purely no other method could have shewn, in half 
the force, the hatred which God bears to sin« 
Had he punished us all with everlasting tor-^ 
ments, would it have shewn a greater enmity, 
to sin ? When we look back on our past 
offences, when we call to mind those sins of 
our own which have alienated us from God, what 
is it that will convince us that sin is exceeding 
sinful ? is it not the thought, that this sin is 
one. of those for which Christ died? The tend* 
eiicy of sin, particularly of sinful habits, is to. 
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fieik^kO'tbe fliind to the.con¥ictk)n bf iti heinous 
oess* Will any one readily beKere^ihatAvfaat be 
seea daily committed^ can be so very bateftil to 
ihe liord of heaven } Wfaat then caa- bring back >« 
mind thus sel&corrupted ? The consctoustiess of 
the breach of an actual commandment^ and the 
breach of that Qonunandmeot .pufiisbed by thfe 
death of Christ. . ' . it r n! 

The second point vras the love -of God l<^ 4lie 
9ioner« It seems almost Unnecessary lo say ^aoy 
thing on so obvious a subject^ for every ob$en^ 
^ion must appear trite; and yet I oannot^-bttit 
venture to hazard two or three. /. > , . .M 

The wisdom exhibited in (he scheme of redemp- 
tion depends greatly, on the difficulty of conceiv- 
ing ^ny method, by which a Being such .aa God 
can shew any peculiar mark of love to bis crea- 
tures. From God we have. every good thing 
which we possess. The evils which distress us 
arise from the faults of ourselves or of our feUaw 
creatures. All our ^vantages fk>w from hetiven, 
all the remedies by which the evils of this world 
are to be met and< counteracted, proceed from the 
wise dispensations of God. But how can an 
Almighty Being, whom we «ra accustcmied to 
regard as the Author of all good ; bow can He 
who possesses all things, to whom the creation of 
every earthly blessing is but the fiat of his own 




uDlimited %vill ; how edn te ^ew any^ pe^niliiir 
love to his creatures ? In the ordinary ir/tercours^ 
a^ the world, we value not the gift which costs 
nothing to the giver ; hoWever precious it may be 
in itself, the mere fact that the conferring it needed 
no sacrifioe, is an^ argutnent why we should feH 
Jittle^ratitude, or at least be impressed with n6 
idea of the donor's love. But when the Father 
gfrve hiis oilly Son ; when he, who had everdWelt 
in the bosom of hid Father, left those joys, and 
submitted to a life of toil, of contradiction, and 6f 
misery ; there was a proof of love unfeigned. 
^^ He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
hftn up for us all, how shall he not with ))im 
also freely give us all things**.** The effect of 
•redemption on the human mind is to impress 
us with a hatred of sin, and a love and gra^ 
titude of God ; and certainly no other scheme 
would have produced these two effects to the 
same extent. ' 

My second observation is with regard to the 
efficacy of gratitude as a motive of action; a 
point to which,: I fear, sufficient attention is not 
paid. 

Wherever any one acts under the influence of 
the expectation of a direct price or reward for his 

•* Rom. viii. 32. 
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labour, this mere fact degradeg tlie person so 
acting. If two academic studeDts were carrying 
on their education, one for the sole purpose of 
obtaining a fellowship or University honouis, and 
the other with a view to general inypityvemenf^ 
there can be no doubt which will recei%'e the most 
liberal education. Whenever an individual f is 
acting from gratitude, the efiect will be to eicalt 
his mind. Supposing that the student ioithd 
latter case exerted himself to answer the wisbte 
of friends, whose generosity had enabled him- to 
enjoy the advantage of entering on his academic 
course ; this stimulus would dignify his 6xer« 
tjons, and render the efiect upon his own mind 
highly beneficial. Every successful efibrt which 
he made would urge him to continue his exeiU 
tions, and his gratitude would increase by hisdatfy 
increasing acquaintance with the advantages of 
which he was made partaker. There is no reason 
why other combining causes may not contribute) 
to the general end : the man who acts fromi 
gratitude may obtain immediate advantages, but 
no one can doubt what the effect on the disposi*^ 
tions of these two students will be ; in the first 
case, the hope of a reward will lower his original 
character; in the second case, gratitude will raise 
it. 

In the dispensation of Providence, with regard 
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to redemption, the motive of action proposed to 
the servants of Christ is gratitude. " If ye love 
me, keep my commandments,'^ Under the old 
covenant too, the love of God was to be the 
motive of their exertions. ^^ Thou sbalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and him only sbalt thou serve:'' but 
there were temporal blessings affixed to the per-* 
formance of the will of the Most High. In the 
eld covenant the source of gratitude is the good-^ 
ness of God, the Creator^ Preserver, and Bene* 
factor. In the New Testament it is redemption 
ID Jesus Christ. Inasmuch then as the motiva 
of gratitude is greater, the necessity of secondary 
motives is less required. '^ In the world ye shall 
have tribulation," is the declaration of the Gospel. 
The conclusion which St. Paul draws, after dis- 
playing the scheme of redemption, is, *^ the wages 
of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord*." He alarms 
the fears of his readers by declaring death to be 
the fruit of disobedience ; he excites our hopes 
and gratitude, by placing before us the sure pro- 
spect of eternal life as the gift of God. The 
motive of exertion thus held out is the gratitude 
which we owe to heaven. 

* Rom. Ti. 23. 
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Good Yix)rk9.are the fruit of faiths of that trust 
and thankfulness which arises from a coofidence, 
that the promises of God are true, and that they 
will be accomplished in us. ' ! •> « 

I woufd add obe obserration more, on the 
mercy of God in enabKng us to do good • works^ 
and the blessing: which they are to ourselves; 
According to the doctrines of our Church and to 
Scripture, '^ They do spring necessarily out of a 
true and lively faith, insomuch that by them a 
lively faith may be as evidently knowQ, as a tree 
discerned by the fruit. '^ But the effect of per^^ 
forming good works is to increase in CNir own 
minds the desire to please God, and they com 
tribute also to correct any evil tendencies in our- 
selves. Let any one engage in a worldly object^ 
the fact of his being so engaged will ordinarily 
increase his eagerness to obtain the object. >^ If y^ 
love me,^^ says our Saviour, ** keep my comnsaod- 
ments : and I will send you another Cbmforter*'^ 
When he wished to solace his followers: for the 
loss which they were about to sustain, be gave 
them a means of shewing forth their love. He 
sent them into the world to preach the Gospel, 
and to suffer in its cause; he gave them the 
means of performing the good work of converting 
the world ; and, employed in this task, they 
became daily more devoted to his service. Gpod 
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works will thus, by God's iiiercy»^x>ntribute to 
augment and enliven our faith and love to 
Grod. 

The other effect of them is to correct our 
own evil tempers. It is recorded of an individual, 
wlio bestowed very enormous sums, in charity, 
that be confessed in^ private, that ihis was the only 
meians whereby he could restrain his natural covet- 
ouaness. Viewed in. this, light, every good work 
which we perform wiU became a fresb source of 
tbankfuloess to God, who has given us the means 
of benefitting our fellow creatures, of augmenting 
our love to him, and of corrdcting our own evil 
propensities; 

I have endeavoured, in the preceding discourse^ 
to point out the universality of redemption, as far 
as the will of God is concerned, and to shew the 
practical tendency of this article of our faitb« 
Secondly, to mark the peculiar features of the 
mercy of God in the scheme of redemption, and 
the tendency of it to promote humble exertioii: 
If in this discourse, or the four preceding ones^ jn 
which I have directed your attention to the great 
questions of Christianity, which are usually -de* 
nominated the five points, any thing bearing an 
appearance of controversy has been intfodnced, it 
has .crept in against my owo will. My object l|iii 
lieen to exhibit as cleariy as I oouM tb^ opinrona 
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which the Church of England holds on these 
points, and to mark the peculiar < prudence which 
she has always preserved with regard to all qiies^ 
tionable particulars. 

It is very possible, that some persons toAj 
differ as to the wisdom of introducing these topics 
at all. I acknowledge the difficulty of ^ treating 
them well; and I feel, that many of my heareri 
may think that it would have been better if ^tbese 
delicate subjects had been left to more skilful 
hands: but I cannot subscribe to the prudence of 
saying nothing on these vital point$, merely bei 
cause they are replete with difficulties. I knoM> 
but of one legitimate way of preventing errorj 
i. e. by teaching the truth. Controversy on 'rei 
ligious subjects generally produces harm ; but cpn^ 
troversial subjects need not be treated as com 

troversy. 

There is, however, one peculiar advantage td 
be derived, from the examination of these sobi 
jects ; that is, the consideration of the slight 
importance of every nicer point in theology, prol- 
vided the essential features of Christianity are 
preserved. Provided that we believe in God the 
Maker, God the Redeemer, and God the Sanctt^ 
fier, how 4iseless are captious discussions which 
arise on the methods by which these saving truths 
afiect us ? And it is to be feared, that the arch 
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enemy of oaaokind often employs these very don* 
troversies, as a means whereby he turns us from 
those truths wbioli would otherwise have saved 
us. While we argue on the steps by which. the 
Hoiy Spirit oper^tos on: our hearts, yve neglect to 
examine, whether the work of the Spirit be going 
Qn in our own. brbasts; wh^er we are daily, by 
God^s grace^ walking more humbly, more purely^ 
and are more actively engaged in the work of the 
Lord. Wliile we discuss the manner in which 
redemption affects us, we forget to see, whether 
we are living as the redeemed of the Lord. I 
know not whether these discourses may have 
tended to impress these consolatory truths on my 
hearers; 1 am sure, that in drawing them up 
they have been strongly impressed on my own 
mind. 

Alas! in our discussions about Christianity, 
bow apt are we to overlook its very nature. It is 
not a religion suited for verbal disputes, but for 
practical feeling. Christ Jesus was unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolish* 
ness ; but to those who believe, Christ is the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. The 
Christian religion is a support unto the weak, a 
comfort to the broken-hearted. Though we have 
sinned, yet have we an Advocate in heaven, 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the propi- 
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tiation for our sins. Though we are weak, yet is it 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. Though we mistrust, though 
we doubt of Qur ^nal sj^ff ty,0^^ ^^^ve we the word 
of God to teach us, mat he wiltieflh afl men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
For there is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself a ransom for all. ^ 
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SERMON XX. 



THK JOYS OF HXAVXN. 



1 Cor. ii. 9> 10. 
But as a is written^ Eye hath not aeeUj nor ear heard^ 
neither have entered into the heart of man j the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him : 
but God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit. 

X HERE is, perhaps, no text of Scripture which 
has been more generally perverted in its ordinary 
acceptation than the one before us : it is comr 
monly adduced as a proof, that the human mind 
must be inadequate to the conception of heavenly 
bliss ; while the obvious meaning of St. Paul is, 
that the grace of God enables us to comprehend 
that which would otherwise have been unintel- 
ligible. I am not indeed aware that any very 
erroneous opinions have originated in this mis- 
taken view, but it is a sufficient object for the 
preacher, if he can obviate a harmless error; 
while the right understanding of the passage will 

Bd 
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furnish us with an arguaient, which, by God's 
aid, may prove beneficial to our spiritual con- 
cerns. 

The revelation here mentioned admits of two 
interpretatioijs; it may either allude to the Gospel 
dispensation in this world, of which St. Paul was 
then the ambassador; or to that future state of 
glory in another, into which he was to be admitted 
when his earthly career was finished. According, 
to the first of these interpretations, namely, that 
the revelation refers to that of the Gospel . on 
earth, the argument will stand as follows. It is 
impossible for human acuteness to discover, the 
dispensations of God's providence, with regard to 
the scheme by which he grants reconciliation to 
his rebellious subjects : the wisdom of maipi has 
been and must be unequal to the task ; but the 
Almighty in his mercy has discovered it to his 
servants. The princes of this world knew it not^i 
or they would not in their blindness have crucified 
the Lord of life. The Spirit of God has revealed 
it to us, therefore let us try to disseminate the 
same by no other means than those whereby wa 
have received this knowledge. Or, according to 
the second interpretation, the revelation may ap-*. 
ply to the future state into which Christians will 
be admitted, and the argument becomes nearly 
parallel. The joys of heaven are of such a nature. 
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that they cannot possibly be understood by any 
who are not under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost ; the human senses can form no idea of 
them ; but God has been pleased to reveal them 
to his servants by the inspiration of his Spirit. 
Let us not then endeavour to communicate these 
sublime truths, by arguments drawn from worldly 
wisdom, but intrust the dissemination of them to 
that wisdom which cometh from the Spirit of 
God. 

Neitherof these interpretations seems to be in- 
consistent with the context. The first appears to 
agree best with the quotation made from Isaiah % 
and the latter to be the more obvious meaning of 
the words of St. Paul. This latter will be adopted 
in the following discourse, in which it will be 
assumed, that the Christian may, by searching 
the Scriptures, form such a notion of the future 
joys of heaven, as ought to produce a very 
practical effect on bis general life and conversation. 
That the due consideration of what we may ex- 
pect hereafter, would, if properly attended to, 
furnish a sure guide in many a perplexing diffi- 
culty ; and that a frequent meditation on the pure 
delights which futurity holds out to the disciple 

* Isaiah Ixiv. 4. 
D d 9 
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trf" Christ, would excite within the breast that 
beavenly-mindedness and longing after immor- 
tality, which is rendered peculiarly necessary by 
the multifarious concerns, in which most of U9 are 
engaged 

It must not be forgotten, that the desire of 
looking forward into the dark abyss which lies 
beyond the grave is so natural to man, that nd 
people are without their deliberate opinions con- 
cerning their future state of existence. Had reve- 
lation opened no avenue for the explanation of 
this mystical subject, slill would the imaginatioD 
have filled up the outline, impressed upon the 
minds of all, and which is probably derived from 
tradition, referable to the common origin of man- 
kind. All nations have entertained some pro- 
spect of a future state, for which it will be difficult 
to assign a sufficient cause, except by presuming, 
that it has universally flowed from the tenets of 
our first parents ; but the picture drawn of this 
future bliss has assumed a variety of colouriDg, 
and passed through every shade which the ima- 
ginations of mau could give it. 

The rude savage of every clime has placed bis 
heaven beyond the reach of ills, against which 
during this life he has been unable to defend him- 
self: he looks forward to a happier country, where 
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well stocked forests shall reward the labours of the 
chase, and where perpetual spring shall compen- 
sate for his present hardships. 

The Valhalla of our Saxon forefathers was but 
a little different from this ; and the whole de- 
scription of the Mahommedan paradise is so 
gross, that I believe their commentators always 
interpret it in a metaphorical sense ^. 

How much more rational and refined were the 
prospects of Socrates. " My expectation, I as- 
sure you, is, that I shall soon reach the presence 
of the virtuous and good : but of this I pretend 
not to express any very certain confidence. While 
on this point I do feel as great a confidence as 
is compatible with such a question, vfz. that I 

^ " But for him who dreadeth the tribunal of his Lord are 
prepared two gardens, planted with shady trees ; in each of 
them shall be two fountains flowing, in each of them shall 
there be of fruit two kinds. They shall repose on couches, 
the linings of which shall be of thick silk interwoven with 
gold, and the fruit of the two gardens shall be near at hand 
to gather. Therein shall receive them beauteous damsels, 
refraining their eyes from beholding any besides their spouses, 
whom no man shall have defloured before, or any genius, 
having complexions like rubies and pearls. Shall the reward 
of good works be any other than good?" ScUe^s Koran, 
p. 433. 
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tbali come before the Gods our governonif who 
are most virtuous and good^/^ 

In turning our eyes from the former inadequajte 
views of a future state, to that which i9 pjiK>mi^ 
to the Christian, it will.be unnecessary (o n^no^ki 
that few such pleasures of the seusea can be ad- 
missible into any scheme of .future bappiiM^ss 
which we can form : for the mind, used to tb^ 
purity of the Gospel, at once rejects an idea, of 
this kind. As well may we suppose that Gpd 
himself could be sensual and impure, as we can 
figure to ourselves a notion of his reserving us for 
sensual delights. If these had been the joys for 
which we were created, surely our abode would 
rather have been continued here on earth, than that 
we should be exalted to the realms above, for 
the purpose of still tasting earthly gratifications. 

He who has any knowledge of our holy fyith 
cannot but look forward to spiritual joys; and 
such will be the conclusion drawn from the ex- 
amination of Scripture. In that prayer which 
the Son of God made before his passion, and 
in which he vouchsafed to include us all, he asks 
that we may be made partakers of his own pre- 
sence, and behold his glory. " Neither pray I,^^ 

«= Plat. PhsBdo. 
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says be, " for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word ;'^ and he 
cfontinued, " Father, I will that they also, whom 
^Ihou hast given me, be with me where 1 am ; 
that they may behold my glory **/^ St. Paul, 
iti looking forward to that beatified state, towards 
which be wad fast approaching, thus compares 
his present with his future condition^ ^' Now 
' we see through a glass darkly ; but then kce to 
face : now I know in part ; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known •/' The reward 
for which this faithful minister of Christ looked 
forward, was the presence of his beloved Lord 
'and Master, the knowledge of his goodness and 
'mercy, and the contemplation of his excellence. 
If we examine that portion of the Revelations 
of St. John, where the beloved disciple describes 
those visions of celestial bliss to which he was 
graciously admitted, we shall discover a striking 
resemblance in the picture. Not only do the 
four and twenty elders which are about the 
throne give honour and glory to him who sat 
thereon ; not only do ten thousand times ten 
thousand angels join in the triumphant song ; 
but every creature which is in heaven, and in 
the earth, and under the earth, and in the sea, 

* John xvii. 20, 24. • 1 Cor. xiu. 12. 
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proclaim, ** Blessing, and honour, and gloiy, add 
power, be unto him that sittetb upon tlie throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever ^^^ From 
the same book many corresponding descriptions 
might be selected, in alt which the promised held 
out to us in a future state consist m a moi^ 
t)erfect knowledge of God ; in the enjoyment erf 
tiis presence, and the celebration of his praises. 

If the schemes of future happiness, which have 
fceen thus cursorily presented to us, were pro^ 
posed to the consideration of a man of cultivated 
mind, who, free from bias or prejudice, was 
capable of estimating the abstract values of each; 
there can remain no doubt in the breast of any 
one, that, however ill suited to his own views, 
he would still prefer the joys which are promised 
to the Christian ; at least he would at once 
acknowledge the theoretical superiority of a re- 
ligion, which held out such prospects of reward. 
The experience and the feelings of the most 
refined profligate must tell him, that eternity of 
duration would rob sensual delight of its charms ; 
and that the very pleasures which be now so 
eagerly pursues, . would cloy and become into- 
lerable, did not variety and restraint add a relish to 
their renewal. He who was himself incapable, 

'Revelations r. 13. 
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from the present state of his affections, of par- 
ticipating in such exalted bliss, would still see 
that no other enjoyment can be compared with 
it, I say, incapable of enjoying it : for it must 
not be denied or concealed, that many of those 
who profess their faith in the religion of our 
great Master ; who pretend to hope for no other 
joys than these ; have still so turned their hearts 
to other objects, that they would now be unable 
to enjoy heaven, were the gates of paradise thrown 
open for their reception. 

As the whole force of the remaining part of 
my discourse rests on this ground, that intel- 
lectual enjoyment is not communicable, without 
a previous disposition of the heart and the affec- 
tions ; that we cannot be pleased or gratified 
with objects, for which we are not to a certain 
-degree already prepared ; it will not be im- 
proper to direct our attention, for a moment, 
to that which seems the most plausible argument 
on the other side of the question ; I mean, that 
.novelty is in itself the most common source of 
our pleasures, and that delight is often aug- 
mented by our being unprepared for it. This, 
however, is rather a verbal fallacy, than a real 
argument against what has been advanced. A 
new method of reasoning will give the greatest 
satisfaction to those who are accustomed to rea- 
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aoning ; where the miod has been unused to 
Buch employments, it will offer nothing which 
can even attract notice : a new foim of an old 
idea will generally please us ; an idea new alto* 
gether at first requires too much exertion of 
thought to excite any such feeling* Most sub* 
jects are so far familiar to an educated . miod^ 
ihat it is glad to receive information on any of 
them ; but if we go beyond the sphere of know* 
ledge possessed by the individual,, he will ionpe;' 
diately become indifferent to the subject. It is 
something new, on a subject which is not oew, 
which pleases the mind ; novelty in the abstract 
has no such influence. 

It may therefore be assumed, that we can ei^joy 
those things only for which we have a natural or 
acquired taste ; and it may be observed, that even 
natural tastes are obliterated if they be not some- 
times indulged. If then the joys of a future 
state be spiritual, it will necessarily follow, that 
ithe ordinary life of mankind is every day making 
them less capable of partaking in the pleasures, 
to which they should be looking forward in a 
future state. One of those pleasures is described 
as being the knowledge of God. Can such a 
future enjoyment be proposed, with any effect, to 
those who are indifferent to every species of 
knowledge and instruction ? Much less can it be 
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proposed as a reward to him, who, eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, occupies his time and 
abilities, without the shghtest anxiety to obtain 
any true views concerning the most important of 
all subjects, who is daily engaged in study, yet 
nerer studies his Bible. Again, if we wish to 
become acquainted with a fellow creature, the 
most obrious method of doing so is by employing 
ourselves about the objects in which he is en* 
gaged ; by this means we learn to derive our 
amusements from the same sources, we acquire 
his views of subjects in general ; and, as we pro- 
ceed in making ourselves like him, we gain the 
most perfect insight into his character and desires. 
How then can we imagine, that we shall hereafter 
feel delight in knowing God, unless, in the ordi* 
nary concerns of life, we make his will and plea^ 
sure the standard of our conduct? If acts of 
charity, of prayer, and thanksgiving, most resemble 
those joys which are promised hereafter, the per- 
formance of these acts will not only be accepted 
by him who has ordained them as the works of 
his servants, but will prepare our minds for that 
state in which we must hereafter exist, if we are 
admitted into the bosom of our Lord. Such acts 
will, by the law of cause and effect which God 
has established, make us more able to enjoy a 
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Cbristiao future state, tkw wy other acts which 
are not enjoiDed by the Gospe}. 
. And here it shcxuld not be pcnitt^, tbgt ^tl^ 
species of pleasure which is to form our QCcqp^tiQii 
here^ and to prQve our reward hereafter, ; dP^s 
when rightly estiiqated, fujrnish U3» ev;^ in ;0|fr 
preseot state, with the.most lively .and substaat^} 
gratifications. The eryoyoients of the inif)4i9A¥ 
«o superior to those of the bodyr that,^hiIe.Wje 
are investigating the greatest human pleasun^i tbps^ 
of the animal frame may safely be neglected ; and 
in those of the mind, the discovery of soine pbjeat 
of research, in which we have long felt a difficulty^ 
is perhaps the most delightful which can b^ 
named. The solution of a problem^ whici> )^g 
long baffled our research; a happy line, in poetry^ 
which expresses to the satisfaction of the aut^Qr 
an idea frequently attempted, but without succe^ 
and at length rejected as beyond the.pQw^r.pf 
language; the discovery of a link in a chain <9|jf 
n[ietaphysical reasoning, which had previou^ 
escaped our notice, and obscured an undoubted 
truth ; these are, perhaps, among the greatest of 
intellectual pleasures, of which the mass, of msuL-» 
kind can form no idea; and ^o one individual cau 
perhaps fully estimate more than one of them ; 
for, in order that the pleasure may be perfect, thc( 
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individual must be wrapped up in the pursuit; and 
yet we cannot doubt, that, while the sensation 
lasts, they are as pleasing as any thing which can 
be c6ncerved. 

What then will be the pleasure of a Christiab 
in a future state, when all the difficulties ahd 
misgiiings with which his mind has been tor* 
mented shall vanish before the clearness of celestial 
light ? He has, it may be, wandered into the 
labyrinths of predestinarian controversy; his rea- 
sonings have perhaps satisfied his own mind, that 
foreknowledge in the Creator and free-agency in 
the creature are strictly compatible ; but they can 
hardly have left him with a thorough conviction of 
any thing, but of his own blindness and ignorance 
on such subjects. Will it then be a trifling 
pleasure, when these clouds shall be withdrawn ? 
when all these difficulties shall vanish, and the 
knowledge of God shall display his goodness in 
all the brightness of truth ? But to take a familiar 
instance, where the argument will be more intel- 
ligible, because the pleasure depends on the feel- 
ings rather than the understanding, of which a 
much larger portion of mankind are adequate 
judges. We have most of us been struck by al 
psalm sung by children, of which the effect id 
most overpowering, especially if the number be 
considerable. If such emotions be produced from 
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the mouths of babes and sacklmgs pouring forth 
their Maker^s praise, what shall be our joy, when 
we hear thousands and ten thousands of angels 
joining in the triumphant thanksgiving of the 
redeemed ? ^^ Worthy is the Lamb, that was 
slain^ to reoeive power, and riebes, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and bless- 
ings/^ 

Nothing indeed can be more consistent, than 
that the pleasures in which we are now engaged, 
should be of the same nature as those which witl 
interest us hereafter. This is precisely the idea 
of a future state, which the human mind forms ibr 
itself. That retreat beyond the mountains, to 
which the untutored savage looks forward, abounds 
with all the gratifications of which his undisci- 
plined mind is capable. He knows no other joys 
than those of the chase ; he feels no wants but 
those of the body ; having provided therefbre fin* 

t It is difficult to convey the force of thii illuiCrstioii, witli- 
out seeming to assumOi that singing, in a literal sense, shall 
form a part of the joys of heaven. This assumption is not 
neeessary. The argument is this. The comhining for the 
purpose of praising God on earth is delightful, from the feel- 
ings which it excites; how much more delightful then in 
heaven, when our state shall he perfected! Archdeaeon 
Townson adopts the same argument in a literal sense. Un- 
puhlished Sermons, VI. p. 76. 
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every supply of this sort, he entertains no further 
wish. The Saxon, however, had, in the daily 
exercise of war, added the sweet draught of pro^ 
tracted vengeance to the delights of which a ruder 
state of society was conscious. He had refined 
upon the fierce pleasure of revenge, and learnt 
that there was a thraldom more degrading than 
death, a triumph superior to that of destroying 
his foe; and he reserved therefore the skull of 
his conquered enemy to administer to his future 
banquets. In no point is the religion of Mahomet 
more degrading than with respect to women ^. 
Hence then the paradise with which he presents 
his faithful troops. Socrates was not more con- 
spicuous for the purity of his life, than for the 
correctness of the hopes which he had formed 
concerning futurity. He could not be acquainted 
with the communion of saints, and yet he expected 
the presence of the wise and good. His converse 
on earth had ever been with those to whom lie 
might impart instruction, or from whom he might 
derive it, and he looked forward to the society of 

** In addition to the four wives which are allowed to every 
believer, the prophet had himself an unlimited grant of all 
whom he chose to select for his gratification ; and he has aa 
express revelation, which 'forms a chapter in the Koran^ 
to sanction his adulterous connection with an Egyptian 
slave. 
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tbe most excellent and best infor^^RT of aM ages* 
He had ever lived as under the patronage of tbe 
just Gods ; he confidently believed that be was 
now about to appear before them : so nesr the 
truth was this most illustrious example of un#- 
assisted reason, if indeed it were unassisted^ * * 

The conclusion to be drawn finom tbistoiAciB 
too obvious to require any very protracted dto» 
cussion ; the human mind, in forming its ideas of 
a future state, has correctly drawn them firom the 
perfection of human enjoyments. God baa id 
revelation, to a certain degree, declared to us bow 
we shall be hereafter rewarded. According to 
this standard then we should try to frame our lives^ 
so to pass our time here on earth, that the spin* 
tual pleasures of the kingdom of Christ may be 
those of which we are daily striving to become 
partakers. 

There are, however, two or three particulars, iti 
which the truth may be easily arrived at, from this 
view of the subject ; and on these therefore I shall 
briefly touch, before the discussion is finally 
closed . 



i The same argumeDt may be more fully illustrated by the 
description of the Elysian fields in the sixth book of the ^neb, 
and by comparing the terms there used with the wish 6X>- 
pressed by Virgil in the second Georgic, 485. 
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If we weve^tficKvidtMlly to make up our own 
mdB with candour and ddiberalion, as to wfaat 
we •exfleet hereafter, it would not ooiy render our 
eMinMlB of the good things of this world much 
more-comct and definite, but above every other 
meanir 'ftirntak us with a good rule by which we 
»glii^4iiieot ourselves in the choice of our amme^ 
menfs. ' Almost all amusements are in themselves 
ionootat; almost aH are from circumstances danger^ 
oils rta our spiritual welfare. Some lead to direct 
breiehes of humaa^ laws, and to transgressions 
against those of God ; these, though originally in« 
nocent; have become criminal by the state of society 
in which we are placed ; and against many of theae 
the laws of our country are directed. Others, which 
10 tbeflttelves are quite innocent, tend indirectly to 
• fffaine of mind at total variance with the dictates 
of Christianity. If any one were to reason against 
the use of these, upon the principle of their moral 
illegality, it is probable that he would confirm 
those who were engaged in these pursuits in an 
obstifiate adherence to that which was really doing 
their minds an infinity of harm ; but let the que$« 
tion be put as it arises out of this discussion ; let 
it be asked, whether such amusements are pre- 
paring us for a state of spiritual joy ; and the 
question will be easily decided. I do not mean 
that our conduct will be easily influenced by the 

s e 
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iifgument ; for our conduct, uDfbrtunately, does 
not always depend on our reason; but I mean; 
that no one^s mind wHl- ventnve even tadtiy to 
argue against it. And the conclusion at which 
we shall arrive will be, that innocent amuseaieots^ 
which do not advance our spiritual concerna; 
should be engaged in with great moderation' end 
rarelv. 

The next point which I shall mention is con^ 
cerning* the duty of prayer. The grounds on 
which it rests are twofold ; first, because we are 
commanded to make known our wants to God ; 
and secondly, because it prepares the. mind and 
heart for converse with God. With the first of 
these we are not now concerned ; with the aecond; 
the present argument is most intimately blended. 
Why is frequency of prayer required in the Ghris* 
lian ? Why is he enjoined to pray without ceas^ 
ing? Because this continuance is the meand 
whereby his mind will be rendered fit for celestial 
converse. The urgency which we are directed to 
employ, in laying open our wants to the AK» 
mighty, might at first sight seem to argue a 
deficiency of that knowledge, of which our Maker 
is possessed. View prayer as a means of turning 
our minds to God, and it will prove the wisdoni 
and goodness of him who has so closely combined 
the means with the end. On some occasions 
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"God seems ta neglect our prayer, in which case 
we«fe directed to continue our inaportunity ; may 
not' this very importunity be that, which an all*- 
seenig Governor of the universe perceives will prer 
ptfe our hearts for the joys which are at his own 
nght hand ? 

^- The deductions from this argument are so nu* 
merous, that I must confine myself to only one 
more. Every one^s thoughts will suggest oiany 
olhers,-'by examining the expectations which he 
really forms of the future joys of heaven. The 
one which I would obtrude on your notice is the 
difierent appearance which a frequent recurrence 
to this subject would give to death. The argu* 
ment of the first part of the dialogue, from which 
the sentiments of Socrates were derived, proceeds 
oo the ground, that the life of a philosopher is a 
constant preparation for death. The argument 
before us would lead us, with much more justice, 
to conclude, that the life of a Christian should be 
a constant preparation for those enjoyments after 
death, to which we are daily approaching. If 
we examine the Scriptures, and remark those 
passages in which the several authors speak of 
their own dissolution, it will be evident, that, far 
from regarding death as an evil, they esteemed it 
the gate of everlasting life. For ourselves, the 
sins of which we have been guilty make us neces« 
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aeriiy dread a rigbteDus JudgineDl ; and as we 
have not sufficiently learnt to place our confidence 
on our RedeeDaoTv ^ve cannot view death without 
a great mixture of fear; wbile the prevalence pf 
the same causes has rendered every thing con- 
nected with the grave an object of dismay : but 
how much more consistent, as a mere piece of 
reasoning on . Christianity, is the conclusion of 
St. Paul, that death is swallowed up in victory ! 
How much more enlivening is the langu.ige of 
our Burial Service, than the ordinary frame of 
mind of those who join in it ! We are not directed 
to abstain from grief, on account of the loss of 
our friends, but we are told to grieve ^^ not as men 
without hope/' For ourselves we are not advised 
in Scripture to turn away our thoughts from death, 
in order that it may lose its terrors ; but we are 
instructed how those terrors, which are but for a 
moment, shall work for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. The prospect of dis- 
solution will neither terrify the dying Christian, 
nor make him forget the friends whose company 
he is about to quit. He will long have known, 
that here we have no abiding city ; he will long 
have been seeking one, whose founder and baikler 
is God. His earthly pleasures wiU long have had 
their object in heaven, and given him a foretaste 
of those joys which are reserved for the saints in 
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glory. Nothing but religion can grant us this ; 
nothing but this can procujre us tranquillity at 
death ; it is -the gift of the Spirit of God alone, 
and granted to those only who trust in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 



THE END. 
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